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EMA DES the orator, by ſtudying in his 
whole adminiſtration to pleaſe the M acedo- 
nians and Antipater, had great authority in 


ſpeeches injurious to the dignity and virtue of his 
Country, he uſed to ſay, He was excuſable, be- 
* cauſe he came to the helm when the common- 

* wealth was no more than a wreck.” This aflcruon, 
3 in him was unwarrantable, was true 
when applied to the adminiſtration of Phocton. 
Demades was the very man who wrecked his' coun- 
try. He purſued ſuch a vicious plan, both in his 
= private and public conduct, that Antipater ſcrupled 
> Not. to ſay of him when he was grown old, „That 
c he was like a ſacrificed beaſt, all conſumed ex- 
Ver. . B « cept 
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Athens. When he found himſelf by that complai- 
ſance often obliged to propoſe laws. and make 
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2 PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 


« cept his tongue and his paunch “.“ But the vir- 
tue of Phocion found a ſtrong and powerful adver- 
ſary in the times; and its glory was obſcured in the 
gloomy period of Greece's misfortunes. For Virtue 
is not ſo weak as Sophocles would make her, nor is 
the ſentiment juſt which he puts in the mouth of one 
of the perſons of his drama : 


—The firmeft mind will fail 
Beneath misfortune's ſlroke, and, ſtunn'd, depart 
From its ſage plan of action +. 


All the advantage that fortune can truly be affirm- 
ed to gain in her combats with the good and vir- 
tuous 1s, the bringing upon them unjuſt reproach 
and cenfure, inſtead of the honour and eſteem which 
are their due, and by that means leflening the confi- 
dence the world would have in their virtue. 

It is imagined, indeed, that when affairs proſper, 
the people, elated with their ſtrength and ſucceſs, be- 
have with greater inſalence to good miniſters ; but it 
15 the very reverſe. Misfortunes always ſour their tem- 
per; the leaſt thing will then diſturb them; they 
take fire at trifles; and they are impatient of the 
leaſt ſeverity” of expreſſion. "He who reproves their 
faults, ſeems to reproach them with their misfor- 
tunes; and every bold and free addreſs is conſidered 
as an inſult. As honey makes a wounded or ulcer- 
ated member ſmart, ſo it often happens, that a re- 
monſtrance, though pregnant with truth and ſenſe, 
hurts and irritates the diſtreſſed, if it is not gentle 
and mild in the application. Hence Homer often 
expreſſes ſuch things as are pleaſant, by the word 


Ihe tongue and the paunch were not burnt with the reſt of 
the victim. The paunch ufed to be ſtuffed and ferved up at 
table; and the tongue was burnt on the altar at the end of the 
entertainment in honour o Mercury, and had libations poured 
upon it. Of this there are many examples in Homer's Odyſſey. 
Sr Rod. Antig. I. 5bg & 570, | 
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menoeihes, which ſignifies what is /ymphonious to the 
Mind, what ſoothes its weakneſs, and bears not hard 
upon its inclinations. Inflamed eyes love to dwell 
upon dark-brown colours, and avoid ſuch as are 
bright and glaring. So it is with a ſtate, in any ſeries 
of ill· conducted and unproſperous meaſures ; ſuch 
is the feeble and relaxed condition of its nerves, that 
it cannot bear the leaſt alarm; the voice of truth, 
which brings its faults to its remembrance, gives it 
inexpreſſible 2 though not only ſalutary, but 
neceſſary; and it will not be heard, except its harſh- 
neſs is modified. It is a difficult taſk to govern ſuch 
a pcople ; for, if the man who tells them the truth, 
falls the firſt ſacrifice, he who flatters them, at laſt 
periſhes with them. | 

The mathematicians ſay, the ſun does not move 
in the ſame direction with the heavens, nor yet 
in a direction quite oppoſite, but circulating with 
a gentle and almoſt inſenſible obliquity, gives 
the whole ſyſtem ſuch a temperature as tends to its 
preſervation. So in a ſyſtem of government, if a 
ſtateſman is determined to deſcribe a ſtraight line, 
and in all things to go againſt the inclinations of the 
people, fuch rigour muſt make his adminiſtration 
odious ; and, on the other hand, if he ſuffers him- 
TcIf to be carried along with their moſt erroneous 
motions, the government will ſoon be in a tottering 
and ruinous ſtate; The latter is the more common 
error of the two. But the politics which keep a 


middle courſe, ſometimes ſlackening the reins, and 


ſometimes keeping a tighter hand, indulging the 


people in one point to gain another that is more im- 


portant, are the only meaſures that are formed upon 
rational principles: for a well; timed condeſcenſion 
and moderate treatment will bring men to concur in 
many uſeful ſchemes, which they could not be 
brought into by deſpotiſm and violence. It muſt be 
acknowledged, that this medium is difficult to hit 
upon, becauſe it requires a mixture of dignity with 


- — 2 gentleneſs; 


4 PLUTARCHA'S' LIVES. 
gentleneſs ; but. when the juſt temperature is gamed, 
it preſents the happieſt and moſt perfect harmony 
that can be conceived. It is by this ſublime harmo- 
ny the Supreme Being governs the world ; for Na- 
ture 1s not dragged into obedience to his commands z 
and though his influence is irreſiſtible, it is rational 
and mild. | 

The effects of auſterity were ſeen in the younger 
Cato. There was nothing engaging or popular in 
his behaviour; he never ſtudied to oblige the peo- 
ple, and therefore his weight in the adminiſtration 
was not great. Cicero ſays, © he acted as if he had 
« lived in the commonwealth of Plato, not in the 
c dregs of Romulus; and by that means fell ſhort 
te of the conſulate#,” His cafe appears to me to 
have been the ſame with that of fruit which comes 
out of ſeaſon : people look upon it with pleaſure and 
admiration, but they make no uſe of it. Thus 
the old-faſhioned virtue of Cato, making 1ts appear- 
ance amidſt the luxury and corruption which time 
had introduced, had all the ſplendor of reputation 
which ſuch a phænomenon could claim, but it did 
not anſwer the exigencies of the ſtate ; it was diſ- 
proportioned to the times, and too ponderous and 
unwieldy for uſe. Indeed his circumſtances were 
not altogether like thoſe of Phocion, who came not 
into the adminiſtration till the ſtate was ſinking ; 
whereas Cato had only to fave the ſhip beating about 
in the ſtorm. At the ſame time we muſt allow that 
he had not the principal direction of her; he fat 
not at the helm ; he could do no more than help to 
hand the fails and the tackle. Yet he maintained 


The paſſage here referred to, is in the firſt epiſile of Cice- 
ro's ſecond book to Attiens. But we find nothing there of the 
Tepulſe Cato met with in bis application for the conſulfhip, That 
.repulle, did not happen, till eight years after the date of that 
Epiſtle, FD 1 | | 3 
| FY Our author means, that uncomman and extraordinary ef- 
forts were more necefſiry-to ſave the poor remains of a wreck, 

than to keep a ſhip, yet whole and entire, from ſinking, 
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a noble conflict with fortune, who having determined 
to ruin the commonwealth, effected it by a vas 
riety of hands, but with great difficulty, by flow ) 
ſteps and gradual advances. So near was Rome 

being ſaved by Cato and Cato's virtue! With it 
we would compare that of Phocion: not in a gene- 
ral manner, ſo as to ſay they were both perſons 
of integrity and able ſtateſmen; for there is a differ- 
ence between valour and valour : for inſtance, be- 
tween that of Alcibiades and that of Epaminondas ; 
the prudence of Themiſtocles and that of Ariſtides 
were not the fame ; juſtice was of one kind in Numa, 
and in Agefilaus of another: but the virtues of Pho- 
cion and Cato were the ſame in the moſt minute 
particulars ; their impreſſion, form, and colour, are 
perfectly ſimilar. Thus their ſeverity of manners 
was equally tempered with humanity, and their va- 
lour with caution; they had che ſame ſolicitude for 
others, and diſregard for themſelves; the ſame ab- 
horrence of every thing baſe and diſhonourable, and 
the ſame firm attachment to juſtice on all occaſions : 
fo that it requires a very delicate expreſſion, like the 
finely diſcriminated ſounds of the organ, to mark the 
difference * in their characters. It 


* Nee Aenls Tay oye A⁰,e¹, uaYaTtp ogyuvs Mpc; Anf abs 
eee Twy M I. | 


The organ here mentioned was probably that invented by 
Cteſibius, who, according to Athenæus, placed in the temple of 
Zephyrus, at Alexandria, a tube; which, collecting air by the 
appulive motion of water, emitted mufical ſounds, either by 
their ſtrength adapted to war, or by their lightneſs to feſtivity. 
Hedylus, in his elegies, mentions this organ under the title of 


Zwporrolas xa T&lo Gino GePupe pla vn, 
Operlov puev Backers tioebeory To nepas. 

EanmiGoy Auyics Tg xęord rpg du * 
atne u ro oubeua XXb Vans. os 


Thus we ſee this inſtrument was capable of great variety and 


diſcrimination of harmony. Claudian has left us the following, 


deſcription of this water-organs: I 6 
= B 3 25 
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It is univerſally agreed, that Cato was of an illuſ- 
trious pedigree, which we ſhall give ſome account of 
in his life; and we conjecture, that Phocion's was 
not mean or obſcure ; for had. he been the ſon of a 
turner, it would certainly have been mentioned by 
Glaucippus, the ſon of Hyperides, among a thouſand 
other things, in the treatiſe which he wrote on pur- 

ofe to diſparage him. Nor, if his birth had been 
8 low, would he have had ſo good an education, or 
ſuch a liberal mind and manners. It is certain, that 
when very young he was in tuition with Plato, and 
afterwards with Xenocrates in the academy; and 
from the very firſt he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
ſtrong application to the moſt valuable ſtudies. 
Duris tells us, the Athenians never ſaw him either 
laugh or cry, or make uſe of a public bath, or put 

his hand from under his cloke when he was dreſſed to 
appear in public. If he made an excurſion into the 
country, or marched out to war, he went always bare- 
footed, and without his upper garment too, except it 
happened to be intolerably cold : and then the fol- 
diers uſed to laugh and ſay, „It is a ſign of a ſha 
« winter; Phocion has got his clothes on.“ 

He was one of the molt humane and beſt-tempered 
men in the world, and yet he had fo ill-natured and 
forbidding a look, that ſtrangers were afraid to ad- 
dreſs him without company. Therefore when 
- Chares the orator oblerved to the Athenians, what 
terrible brows Phocion had, and they could not help 
making themſelves merry, he ſaid, This brow of 
mine never gave one of you an hour of ſorrow 

e but the laughter of theſe ſneerers has coſt their 


Et qui magna lemi detrudens murmura tadtu, 
Innumeras wores ſegetis moderatur abenae. 
Intanat erranti dizito, penituſque trabali 
Vedle lahorantes in carmina concitat undas. 
Cornelius Severus jays, Eyjus fuit generis qui aquarum' afſulte 
auram conciperet. But its innumerae wvoces, as Claudian calls 
them, its variety of expretlion, is undoubtedly the reaion why _ 
Plutarch mentions it here, | 15 Pp 
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te country many a tear.” In like manner, though 
the meaſures he propoſed were happy ones, and his 
counſels of the moſt ſalutary kind, yet he uſed no 
flowers of rhetoric ; his ſpeeches were conciſe, com- 
manding, and ſevere. For, as Zeno fays, that a 
philoſopher ſhould never let a word come out of his 
mouth that is not ſtrongly tinctured with ſenſe ; fo 
Phocion's oratory contained the moſt ſenſe in the 
feweſt words. And it ſeems that Polyeuctus the 
Sphettian had this in view, when he ſaid, Demo- 
© ſthenes was the better orator ; and Phocion the 


© more perſuaſive ſpeaker.” His ſpeeches were to 


be eſtimated like coins, not for their ſize, but for 
the intrinſic value. Agreeably to which, we are 
told, that one day when the theatre was full of peo- 


ple, Phocion was obſerved behind the ſcenes wrapt 
up in thought; when one of his friends took occa- 


fion to ſay, What! at your meditations! Pho- 
cion ?”” © Yes,” ſaid he, 1 am conſidering whether 
6 I cannot ſhorten what I have to ſay to the Athe- 
& mans.” And Demoſthenes, who deſpiſed the other 
orators, when Phocion got up, uſed to fay, ſoftly, to 


his friends, Here comes the pruner of my periods.” 


But perhaps this is to be aſcribed to the excellence 
of his character, ſince a word or a nod from a perſon 
revered for his virtue, 1s of more weight than the moſt 
elaborate ſpeeches of other men. | 

In his youth he ſerved under Chabrias, then com- 
mander of the Athenian armies; and, as he paid 
him all proper attention, he gained much military 
knowledge by him. In ſome degree too he helped 
to correct the temper of Chabrias, which was 1m- 
petuous and uneven. For that general, though at 


other times ſcarcely any thing could move him, in 


time of action was violent, and expoſed his perſon 
with a boldneſs ungoverned by diſcretion. At laſt it 
coſt him his life, when he made it a point to get in 
before the other gallies to the Iſle of Chios, and at- 
tempted to make good his landing by dint of ſword. 
| „ Phocion, 


* 1 
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Phocion, whoſe prudence was equal to his courage, 
animated him when he was too flow in h's operations, 


and endeavoured to bring him to act coolly when he 


was unſeaſonably violent. This gained him the af- 
fection of Chabrias, who was a man of candour and 


probity ; and he aſſigned him commiſſions and enter- 
prizes of great importance, which raiſed him to the 
notice of the Greeks. Particularly in the ſea- fight 


of Naxos, Phocion being appointed to head the 


{quadron on the left, where the action was hot- 
teſt, had a fine opportunity to diſtinguiſh himſelf ; 
and he made ſuch ule of it, that victory ſoon declared 


for the Athenians: and as this was the firſt vic- 


tory they had gained at fea, in a diſpute with 


Greeks, ſince the taking of their city, they expreſſed 
the higheſt regard for Chabrias, and began to con- 


fider Phocion as a perſon in whom they ſhould one 


day find an able commander. This battle was won 
during the celebration of the great myſteries; and 


Chabrias, in commemoration of it, annually treated 


the Athenians with wine on the fixteenth day of 
September. 

Some time after this, Chabrias ſent Phocion to 
the iflands, to demand their contributions, and offer- 
ed him a guard of twenty fail. But Phocion faid, 
« If you {end me againſt enemies, ſuch a fleet 1s too 
8 ſmall ; ; if to friends, one ſhip is ſufficient.” He 
therefore went in his own galley, and by addreſſing 
himſelf to the cities and magiſtrates in an open and 
humane manner, he ſucceeded ſo well, as to return 
with a number of ſhips which the allies fitted out, and 
at the ſame time put their reſpective quotas of mo- 
ney on board. 

Phocion not only honoured and paid his court to 
Chabrias as long as he lived, but, after his death, 
continued his attentions to all chat belonged to him. 
With his ſon Cteſippus he took peculiar pains, to 
farm him to virtue; and though he found him very 
ſtupid _ untractable, yet he {Ull laboured to _ 

re 
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ect his errors, as well as to conceal them. Once, 
indeed, his patience failed him. In one of his expedi- 
tions the young man was {o troubleſome with unſea- 
ſonable queſtions, and attempts to give advice, as 
ke knew how to direct the operations better than 
the general, that at laſt he cried out, © O Chabrias, 
“ Chabrias! what a return do I make thee for thy 
4 fayours, in bearing with the impertinences of thy 
« ſon.” W 

He obſerved, that thoſe who took upon them the 
management of public affairs, made two departments 
of them, the civil and the military, which they ſhared 
as it were by lot. Purſuant to this diviſion, ELubu- 
tas; Ariſtophon, Demoſthenes, Lycurgus, and Hy- 
perides, addrefled the people from the roſlrum, and 
propoſed new edicts ; while Diopithes, Meneltheus, 
Leoſthenes, and Chares, raiſed themlelves by the 
honours and employments of the camp. But Pho- 
cion choſe rather to move in the walk of Pericles, 
Ariſtides, and Solon, who excelled not only as ora» 
tors, but as generals ; for he thought their plan more 
complete; each of thoſe great men (to uſe the words 
of Archilochus) appearing juſtly to claim 


The palms of Mars, and laurels of the Muſe : 


and he knew that the tutelar goddeſs of Athens was 
equally the patroneſs of arts and arms. | 

Formed upon theſe models, peace and tranquillity 
were the great objects he had always in view; yet 
he was engaged in more wars than any perſon, cither 


of his own, or of the preceding times. Not that he 


courted, or even applicd for the command ; but 
he did not decline it when called to that honour 
by his country. It is certain, he was elected ge- 
neral no leſs than five-and-forty times, without 
once attending the election; being always appointed 


in his abſence, at the free motion of his countrymen. 


Men of thallow underſtanding were ſurpriſed that 
the 
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the people ſhould ſet ſuch a value on Phocion, who 
generally oppoſed their inclinations, and never faid 
or did any thing with a view to recommend himſelf. 
For, as princes divert themſelves at their meals with 
buffcons and jeſters, ſo the Athenians attended to 
the polite and agreeable addreſs of their orators by 
way of entertainment only ; but when the queſtion 
was concerning ſo important a buſineſs as the com- 
mand of their forces, they returned to ſober and 
ſerious thinking, and ſelected the wiſeſt citizen and 
the man of the ſevereſt manners, who had combated 
moft their capricious humours and defires. This 
he ſcrupled not to avow; for one day, when an 
oracle from Dclphi was read in the aftembly, im- 
porting © that the reſt of the Athenians were unani- 
« mous in their opinions, and that there was only one 
« man who difſented from them,” Phocion ſtepped 
up and told them, . they need not give themſelves 
<« any trouble in enquiring for this refractory citizen, 
« for he was the man who liked not any thing they 
« did.” And another time, in a public debate, when 
his opinion happened to be received with univer- 
ſal applauſe, he turned to his friends, and ſaid, 
Have I inadvertently let ſome bad thing flip from 
« mer” | 

The Athenians were one day making a collection, 
to defray the charge of a public ſacrifice; and num- 
bers gave liberally. Phocion was importuned to 
contribute among the reſt: but he bade them apply 
to the rich: I ſhould be aſhamed,” ſaid he, * to 
e give you any thing, and not to pay this man what 
0 1 owe him ;” pointing to the uſurer Callicles. 
And as they continued very clamorous and teazing, - 
he told them this tale: A cowardly fellow once 
e reſolved to make a campaign ; but when he was ſet 
* out, the ravens began to croak, and he laid down 
bis arms and ſtopped. When the firſt alarm was a 
little over, he marched again. The ravens re- 


<« newed their croaking, and then he made a full 
5 cc ſtop, | 
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« ſtop, and ſaid, You may croak your hearts out if 


** you pleaſe, but you ſhall not taſte my carcaſe.” 


The Athenians once inſiſted on his leading them 
againſt the enemy; and when he refuſed, they told 
him, nothing could be more daſtardly and ſpiritleſs 
than his behaviour. He anſwered, You can nei- 
« ther make me valiant, nor can I make you cow- 
« ards : however, we know one another very well.” 
Public affairs happening to be in a dangerous 
fituation, the people were greatly exaſperated againſt 
him, and demanded an immediate account of his 
conduct. Upon which, he only ſaid, My good 
« friends, firſt get out of your difficulties.” 

During a war, however, they were generally humble 
and ſubmiſſive, and it was not till after peace was 
made, that they began to talk in a vaunting manner, 
and to find fault with their general. As they were 


one time telling Phocion, he had robbed them of the 


victory which was in their hands, he faid, © It is 
« happy for you that you have a general who Knows 
« you; otherwiſe you would have been ruined long 
8 a 

Having a difference with the Bœotians, which they 
refuſed to ſettle by treaty, and propoſed to decide by 
the ſword, Phocion ſaid, © Good people, keep to 
the method in which you have the advantage; and 
that is talking, not fighting.“ 

One day, determined not to follow bis advice, 
they reſuſed to give him the hearing. Pur he ſaid, 
* Though you can make me act againſt my judg- 
«© ment, you ſhall never make me ſpeak fo.” 

Demoſthenes, one of the orators of the :dverſe 


party, happening to ſay, The Athenians «ill cer- 


„ tainly kill thee, Phocion, ſome time or other ;" 
he anſwered, © They may kill me, if they are mad 


but it will be you, if they are in their ſenſes.” 


When Polyeuctus, the Sphettian, adviſed the 


| Athenians to make war upon Philip, the weather 
being hot, and the orator a corpulent man, he 


ran. 
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ran himſelf out of breath, and perſpired ſo vio« 
lently, that he was forced to take ſeveral draughts 
of cold water, before he could finiſh his ſpeech. 
Phocion, ſeeing him in ſuch a condition, thus ad- 
dreſſed the aſſembly: —“ You have great reaſon 
« to pals an edict for the war upon this man's re- 
e commendation. For what are you not to expect 
&* from him, when, loaded with a ſuit of armour, he 
* marches againſt the enemy, if in delivering to you 
% (peaccable folks) a ſpeech which he had com- 
te poſcd at his leifure, * is ready to be ſuffo- 
“ cated.” | | 

Eycurgus the orator, one day ſaid many diſparag» 
ing things of him in the general aitlembly, and, 
8 the reit, obſerved, that when Alexander de- 
manded ten of * their orators, Phocion gave it as 
bh opinion, that they ſhould be delivered to him. 
It is true,” ſaid 8 I have gwen the 
« people of Athens much good counſel, but they do. 
not follow it.“ 

There was then in Athens one Archibiades, who 
got the name of Laconiſtes, by letting his beard 
grow long, in the Lacedæmonian manner, wearing 
a thread-bare cloke, and keeping a very grave coun- 
tenance. Phocion, finding one of his aſſertions much 
contradicted in the aſſembly, called upon this man 
to ſupport the truth and rectitude of what he had 
ſaid. Archibiades, however ranged himſelf on the 
people's ſide, and adviſed what he thought agreeable 
to them. Then Phocion, taking him by che beard, 
ſaid, “ What is all this heap of hair for? cut it, 
cut it afl. 

Ariſtogiton, a public informer, paraded with his 
pretended valour before the people, and en 


„ 


* For Troy, we ſhould here read Turixwr, as, a little above, 
we ſhould read memory inſtead. of , That they were 


orators, which Alexander 9 appears from Demoſthe- 
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them much to declare war. But when the liſts came 


to be made out, of thoſe that were to ſerve, this 


ſwaggerer had got his leg bound up, and a crutch 
under his arm. Phocion, as he ſat upon the buſineſs, 
ſeeing him at ſome dillance in this form, called out 
to his ſecretary, to put down Ariſtogiton a cripple 
« and a coward.” 

All theſe ſayings have ſomething ſo ſevere in 
them, that it ſeems ſtrange that a man of ſuch au- 
ſtere and unpopular manners, ſhould ever get the 
ſurname of Good. It is, indeed, difficult, but, I 
believe, not impoſſible, for the ſame man to be 
both rough and gentle, as ſome wines are both ſweet 
and ſour: and, on the other hand, ſome men who 
have a great appearance of gentlene!s in their tem- 
per, are very harſh and vexatious to thoſe who have 


to do with them. In this caſe, the ſaying of Hype- 


rides, to the people of Athens, deſerves notice; 
« Examine not whether I am ſevere upon you, 
« but whether I am ſo for my own ſake.” As if it 
were avarice only that makes a miniſter odious to the 
people, and the abuſe of power to the purpoles of 
pride, envy, anger, or revenge, did not make a man 
equally obnox1ous. | 

As to Phocion, he never exerted himſelf againſt 
any man in his private capacity, or conſidered him 
as an enemy; but he was inflexibly ſevere againſt 
every man who oppoſed his motions and deſigns for 
the public good. His behaviour in other reipects 
was liberal, benevolent, and humane! the untortu- 
nate he was always ready to aſſiſt; and he pleaded 
even for his enemy, if he happened to be in dan- 
ger. His friends, one day, finding fault with him 
for appearing in behalf -of a man whoſe conduct did 
not deſerve it; he faid, © The good have no need of 
an advocate.” Ariftogiton, the informer; being 
condemned and committed to. priſon, begged the 
favour of Phocion to come and {peak to him; and he 
hearkened to his application. His friends diituaded 
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him from it; but he ſaid, * Let me alone, good 
people. Where can one rather wiſh to ſpeak to 
« Ariſtogiton than in a priſon ?” | 
When the Athenians ſent out their fleets un- 
der any other commander, the maritime towns, and 
Hands in alliance with that people, looked upon 
every ſuch commander as an enemy ; they ſtrength- 
ened their walls, ſhut up their harbours, and con- 
veyed the cattle, the ſlaves, the women, and chil- 
dren out of the country into the cities. But when 
Phocion had the command, the ſame people went 
out to meet him in their own ſhips, with chaplets on 
their heads and every expreſſion of joy; and in that 
manner conducted him into their cities. 
Philip endeavoured privately to get footing in 
Euboea, and for that purpoſe ſent in forces ** 
Macedon, as well as practiſed upon the towns by 
means of the petty princes. Hereupon, Plutarch 
of Eretria called in the Ath-mians, and intreated 
them to reſcue the iſland out of the hands of the 
Macedonians : in confequence of which, they ſent 
Phocion at firſt with a ſmall body of troops, ex- 
petting that the Euboeans would immediately riſe 
and join him. But when he came, he found no- 
thing among them but treaſonable deſigns and diſ- 
affection to their own country; for they were corrupt- 
ed by Philip's money. For this reaſon he ſeized an 
eminence * ſeparated from the plains of Tamynae by 
a deep defile ; and in that poſt he ſecured the beſt of 
his troops. As for the diſorderly, the talkative; 
and cowardly part of the ſoldiers, if they attempt- 
ed to deſert and ſteal out of the camp, he ordered 
the officers to let them go. For,” ſaid he, * if 
« they ſtay here, ſuch is their want of diſcipline, 
that, inſtead of being ſerviceable, they will be 


* Inſtead of amorgnToueror here in the text, we ſhould read 
E ,. So fays Du Soul: bat we think aTorwvrloperas; 
ſloping or flobed, which is nearer the text, is more likely to be the 
true reading, - . | 
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prejudicial in time of action: and, as they will be 
conſcious to themſelves of flying from their co- 
« Jours, we ſhall not have ſo much noiſe and ca- 
« lumny from them in Athens.“ i 
Upon the approach of the enemy, he ordered his 
men to ſtand to their arms, but not attempt any 
thing, till he had made an end of his ſacrifice: and 
whether it was that he wanted to gain time, or could 
not eaſily find the auſpicious tokens, or was deſirous 


of drawing the enemy nearer to him, he was long 


about it. Meanwhile Plutarch, imagining that this 
delay was owing to his fear and irreſolution, charged 
at the head of the mercenaries; and the cavalry ſee- 
ing him in motion, could wait no longer, but advanc- 
ed againſt the enemy, though in a ſcattered and diſ- 
orderly manner, as they happened to iſſue out of the 
camp. The firſt line being ſoon broken, all the reſt 
diſperſed, and Plutarch himſelf fled. A detachment 
from the enemy then attacked the entrenchments, 
and endeavoured to make a breach in them, ſuppo- 
ſing that the fate of the day was decided. But at 
that inſtant Phocion had finiſhed his ſacrifice, and 
the Athenians ſallying out of the camp, fell upon 
the aſſailants, routed them, and cut moſt of them 
in pieces in the trenches. Phocion then gave the 
main body directions to keep their ground, in order 
to receive and cover ſuch as were diſperſed in tlie 
rſt attack, while he, with a ſelect party, went and 
charged the enemy. A ſharp conflict enſued, both 
ſides behaving with great ſpirit and intrepidity. A- 
mong the Athenians, Thallus, the ſon of Cineas, 
and Glaucus, the ſon of Polymedes, who fought 
near the general's perſon, diſtinguiſned themſelves 
the moſt Cleophanes, too, did great ſervice in the 
action; for he rallied the cavalry, and brought them 
up again, by calling after them, and inſiſting that they 
ſhould come to the aſſiſtance of their general, who was 
in danger. They returned, therefore, to che charge, 

é and, 
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and, by the aſſiſtance which they gave the infantry; 
ſecuted tlie victory. 

Phocton, ater the battle, drove Plutarch out dt 
Eretria, and made himſelf maſter of Zaretra, a fort, 
advantageouſly ſituated, where the ifland draws to a 
point, and the neck of land 1s defended on each fide 
by the ſea. He did not chuſe, in purſuance of his 
victory, to take the Greeks priſoners, leſt the Athe- 


nians, influenced by their orators, ſhould, in the. 


firſt motions of reſentment, paſs ſome unequitable 
ſentence upon them. 

After this great ſucceſs, he ſailed back to Arhens: 
The allies ſoon found the want of his goodneſs and 
| juſtice; and the Athenians ſaw his capacity and cou- 


rage in a clear light. For Moloflus, who ſucceeded. 


him, conducted the war ſo ill, as to fall himſelf ints 

the enemy's hands. Philip, now riſing in his deſigns 

and hopes, marched to the Helleſpont with all his 

forces, in order to ſeize at once on the Cherſoneſus, 

Perinthus, and Byzantium. 

The Athenians determining to ſend ſuccours to 
that quarter, the orators prevailed upon them to 


give that commiſſion to Chares. Accordingly he. 


failed to thoſe parts, but did nothing worthy of ſuch 
a force as he was entruſted with. The cities would 
not receive his fleet into their harbours ; but, fuſt 
. pected by all, he beat about, raiſing contributions 
where he could upon the allies, and, at the ſame 
time, was deſpiſed by the enemy. The Orators, Now 
raking the or fide, exaſperated the people. to ſuch 
A degree, that they repented of having ſent any ſuc- 
cours to the Byzantians. Then Phocion roſe up, and 
told them, „They ſhould not be angry at the ſuſ- 
<< picions of the allies, but at their own generals, 
e who Gefery d not to have any confidence placed 
te in them. For, on their account,” faid he, “you 
« are looked upon with an eye of jealouſy, by the 
very people who cannot be ſaved without your 
| DD. aſſiſtance,” 
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. aſſiſtance.“ This argument had ſuch an effect on 
them, that they changed their minds again, and 


bade Phocion go himſelf with another armament to 


the ſuccour of the allies upon the Helleſpont. 


This contributed more than any thing to the 


” faving of Byzantium. Phocion's reputation was al- 


= ready great: beſides, Cleon, a man of eminence in 
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2 harly with the Athenians; who, charmed with 
this confidence, were not only eaſy with reſpect to 
= proviſions, and regular in their behaviour, but ex- 
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Byzantium, who had formerly been well acquainted 


5 wich him at the academy, pledged his honour to 
the city in his behalf. The Byzantians would then 
no longer let him encamp without, but opening their 


gates, received him into their city, and mixed fami- 


» 


erted themſelves with great ſpirit in every action. By 


= theſe means Philip was forced to retire from the 


Helleſpont, and he ſuffered not a little in his military 
reputation; for till then he had been deemed invin- 
cible. Phocion took ſome of his ſhips, and recover- 
ed ſeveral cities which he had garriſoned; and mak- 
ing deſcents in various parts of his territories, he 


x | harrafſed and ravaged the flat country. But at laſt, 


happening to be wounded by a party that made head 
againſt him, he weighed anchor, and returned 


8 | home. 


Some time after this, the Megarenſians applied to 
him privately for affiſtance ; and as he was afraid the 
matter would get air, and the Boeotians would pre- 
vent him, he aſſembled the people early in the morn- 
ing, and gave them an account of the application. 
They had no ſooner given their ſanction to the pro- 
poſal, than he ordered the trumpets to ſound, as 
a ſional for them to arm; after which, he marched 
immediately to Megara, where he was received with 
great joy. The firſt thing he did, was to fortify 
Niſaea, and to build two good walls between the = 
and the port; by which means the town had a fate 
communication with the ſea ; and having now little 

Vor. V. G . to 
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to fear from the enemy on the land-fide, was ſecured 
in the Athenian intereſt. 4 5 
The Athenians being now clearly in a ſtate of 
hoſtility with Philip, the conduct of the war was 
committed to other generals, in the abſence of Pho- 
cion. But, on his return from the iſlands, he repre- 
ſented to the people, that, as Philip was peaceably 
diſpoſed, and apprehenſive of the iſſue of the war, it 
was beſt to accept the conditions he had offered. And 
when one of thoſe public barrators, who ſpend. their 
whole time in the court of Heliaca, and make it their 
buſineſs to form impeachments, oppoſed him, and 
ſaid, Dare you, Phocion, 04d to diſſuade the 
Athenians from war, now the ſword is draivn ?? 
« Yes,” ſaid he, „I dare; though I know thou 
« wouldſt be in my power in time of war, and I 
<« ſhall be in thine in time of peace.” Demoſthenes, 
however, carried 1t againſt him for war ; which he 
adviſed the Athenians to make at the greateſt diſ- 
tance they could from Attica. This gave Phocion oc- 
caſion to ſay, * My good friend, conſider not ſo much 
„% where we ſhall fight, as how we ſhall conquer; 
« for victory is the only thing that can keep the 
e war at a diſtance: if we are beaten, every dan- 
„ ger will ſoon be at our gates.” 
- The Athenians.did loſe the day ; after which, the 
moſt factious and troubleſome part of the citizens 
drew Charidemus to the huſtings, and inſiſted that 
he ſhould have the command. This alarmed the 
real well-wiſhers to their country ſo much, that they 
called in the members of the Areopagus to their 
aſſiſtance ; and it was not without many tears, and 
the moſt earneſt intreaties, that they prevailed upon 
the aſſembly to put their concerns in the hands of 
n _— 
He was of opinion, that the other propoſals of 
Philip ſhould be readily accepted, becauſe they 


leemed to be. dictated by humanity ; but when De- 3 


mades moved that Athens ſhould be comprehended 
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” obliged to furniſh Philip both with ſkips of war and 
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Greece, ſhould have the ſame terms with the other 
cities, Phocion ſaid, It ought not to be agreed to 


T7 « till it was knowri what conditions Philip required. 


The times were againft him, however, and he was 
2 over-ruled. And when he ſaw the Athenians re- 


pented afterwards, becauſe they found themſelves 


87 cavalry, he ſaid, © This was the thing I feated ; and 


my oppoſition was founded upon it. But ſince 


— * you have ſigned the treaty; you muſt bear its 
* 5* inconvenience without murmuring or deſpon- 


e dence; remembering that your anceſtors ſome- 
„ times gave law to their neighbours, and ſome- 
times were forced to ſubmit, but did both with 


= * honour; and by that means faved themſelves and 
all Greece.“ | | 


When the news of Philip's death was brought to 
Athens, he would not ſuffer any ſacrifices or re- 


joicings to be made on that accourit. © Nothing,” 
laid he, could ſhew greater meanneſs of ſpirit, 
than expreſſions of joy on the death of an enemy: 


What great reaſon, indeed, is there for it, when 
the army you fought with at Cheronaea, is leſſened 


only by one man!” 


= Demoſthenes gave into invectives againſt Alex- 


* 
= 
4 


ander, when he was marching againſt Thebes ; the 


ill policy of which Phocion eafily perceived, and 


Laid, 
What boots the godlike giant to provoke, 
> © Whoſe arm may fink us at a ſingle ſtroke *?” 

p Pore, Odyfl. 9. 
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4 5 * When you ſee ſuch a dreadful fire near you, 
would you plunge Athens into it? For my part, 


2 * Theſe words are addreſſed to Ulyſſes by his companions, 
o reſtrain him from provoking the giant Polyphemus, after 
| dar were eſcaped ont of his cave, and got on board their 
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„ [-will not ſuffer you to ruin yourſelves, though 
«© your inclinations he that way; and to prevent 
<<. every ſtep of that kind, is the end I Propaſed 1 in 
taking the command.” 

When Alexander had deſtroyed Thebes, he bent 
to the Athenians, and demanded that they ſhould de- 
liver up to him Demoſthenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides, 
and Charidemus. The whole aflembly caſt their eyes 
upon Phocion, and called upon him often by name. 
At laſt he. roſe up, and placing by him one of 
his friends, who had the greateſt ſhare in his con- 
fidence and affection, he expreſſed himſelf as fol- 
lows: „The perſons whom Alexander demands, 
„ have brought the common wealth into ſuch miſe- 
& rable circumſtances, that if he demanded even 
my friend Nicocles, I ſhould vote for delivering 
« him up. For my own part, I ſhould think it the 
*« greateſt happineſs to die for. you all. At the _ 
time, I am not without compaſſion for the 
<< Thebans- who have taken refuge here; but it is 
enough for Greece to weep for Thebes, without 
& Weeping for Athens too. The beſt meaſure, then, 
* we can take is, to intercede with the conqueror 


for boch, and by no means to think of ** 
( ing. 

I zbe firſt decree drawn up in eaſancaica of theſe 
deliberations, Alexander is ſaid to have rejected, 
and to have turned his back upon the deputies: but 
the ſecond he received, becauſe it was brought by 
Phocion, who, as his old counſellors informed him, 
ſtood high in the eſteem of his father Philip. He 
therefore, not only gave him a favourable audience, 
and granted his requeſt, but even liſtened to his 
counſel. Phocion adviſed him, If tranquillity was 
«his object, to put an end to his wars; if glory, to 
« Jeavethe Greeks quiet, and turn his arms againſt 
the Barbarians.” In the courſe of th+ir confer- 
ence, he made many obſervations ſo agreeable to 
An I diſpoſition. and ſentiments, that his 


reſentment X 
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3 / reſentment againſt the Athenians was perfectly ap- 
15 peaſed, and he was pleaſed to ſay, The people of 


« Athens muſt be very attentive to the affairs of 
« Greece; for, if any thing happens to me, the 
« ſupreme direction will devolve upon them.” 
With Phocion, in particular, he entered into obliga- 
tions of friendſhip and hoſpitality ; and did him 


N greater honours than moſt of his own courtiers were 


indulged with. Nay, Duris tells us, that after that 
prince was riſen to ſuperior greatneſs, by the conqueſt 
of Darius, and had left out the word chairein, the 
common form of ſalutation, in his addreſs to others, 


he ſtill retained it in writing to Phocion, and to no- 


body beſides, except Antipater. Chares aſſerts the 


- ſame 
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As to his munificence to Phocion, all agree that 


he ſent him an hundred talents. When the money 


was brought to Athens, Phocion aſked the perſons 
employed in that commiſſion, © Why, among all the 
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citizens of Athens, he ſhould be ſingled out as the 
object of fuch bounty?“ *« Becauſe, ſaid they, 


Alexander looks upon you as the only honeſt and 


good man.” „Then, faid Phocion, „let him 
permit me always to retain that character, as well 
as really to be that man.” The envoys then went 


home with him, and when they ſaw the frugality that 
reigned there; his wife baking bread, himſelf drawing 
Water, and afterwards waſhing his own feet, they 


urged him more to receive the preſent. They 
told him, It gave them real uneaſmeſs, and 
* was indeed an intolerable thing, that the friend 


b of fo great a prince ſhould live in ſuch a wretched 
manner.“ At that inſtant, a poor old man hap- 

= < pening to paſs by in a mean garment, Phocion 
aſked the envoys, Whether they thought worſe 
of him than of that man?” As they beg- 
gend of him not to make ſuch a compariſon, he re- 


Joined, Vet that man lives upon leſs than I do, and 


7< 18 contented. In one word, it will be to no pur- 
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e poſe for me to have ſo much money, if I do not 
* uſeit; and if I was to live up to it, I ſhould 
„ bring both myſelf and the king, your maſter, 
* under the * 199 of the Athenians.” Thus the 
tnoney was carried back from Athens, and the 
whole tranſaction was a good leſſon to the Greeks, 
that the man who did not want ſuch a ſum of money, 
was richer than he who could beſtow it. : 
Diſpleaſed at the refuſal of his preſent, Alexander 
wrote to Phocion, © that he could not number thoſe 
among his friends who would not receive his fa- 
« yours.” Yet Phocion even then would not take 


the money. However, he defired the king to ſet 


at liberty Echecratides the ſophiſt, and Athenodorus 
the Imbrian, as alſo Demaratus and Sparto, two 
Rhodians, who were taken up for certain crimes, 
and kept in cuſtody at Sardis. Alexander granted 
his requeſt immediately; ; and afterwards, when he 
ſent Craterus into Macedonia, ordered him to give 
Phocion his choice of one of theſe four cities in 
Aſia, Cios, Gergithus, Mylaſſa, or Elaea, At the 
ſame time he was to aſſure him, that the king would 
be much more diſobliged, if he refuſed this ſecond 
offer. But Phocion was not to be prevailed upon; ; 
and Alexander died ſoon after. 

Phocion's houſe is ſhewn to this day in the borough 
of Melita, adorned with ſome plates of copper; but 


_ otherwiſe plain and homely. 


Of his firſt wife we have no account, except that 
ſhe was ſiſter to Cephiſodotus the ſtatuary. The 
other was a matron, no leſs celebrated among the 
Athenians for her modeſty, prudence, and ſimplicity 
of manners, than Phocion himſelf was for his pro- 


bity. It happened one day, when ſome new trage- | 2 


dians were to act before a Fa audience, one of the 
players, who was to perſonate a queen, demanded a 
Fable maſk (and attire), together with a large 


train, of attendants, richly. dreſt; and as all theſe 
things were not granted him, he was out of _— | 
and 
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and refuſed to make his appearance; by which means 
the whole bufineſs of the theatre was at a ſtand. But 
. be Melanthius, who was at the charge of the exhibi- 
tion, puſhed him in, and faid, Thou ſeeſt the wife 
4 of Phocion appear in public with one maid-ſer- 
= « yant only, and doſt thou come here to ſhew thy 
4 pride, and to ſpoil our women?” As Melan- 
= thius Tpoke loud enough to be heard, the audi- 
"> ence received what he ſaid with a thunder of ap- 
pulwKauſe. When this ſecond wife of Phocion--enter- 
* tained in her houſe an Ionian lady, one of her friends, 
the lady fhewed her her bracelets and necklaces, which 
had all the magnificence that gold and jewels could 
give them. Upon which, the good matron ſaid, 
„ Phocion is my ornament, who is now called the 
« twentieth time to the command of the Athemian 
& armies.” | 
I! be fon of Phocion was ambitious of trying his 
fſtill in the games of the panathenaea *; and his father 
permitted him to make the trial, on condition that 
it was in the foot races: not that he ſet any value 
upon the victory; but he did it that the preparations 
and previous exerciſe might be of ſervice to him; 
for the young man was of a diſorderly turn, and 
addicted to drinking. Phocus (that was his name) 
gained the victory, and a number of his acquain- 
dance dehred to celebrate it by entertainments at 
their houſes; but that favour was granted only to 
one. When Phocion came to the houſe, he ſaw every 
thing prepared in the moſt extravagant manner, and, 
among the reſt, that wine mingled with ſpices was 
provided for waſhing the feet of the gueſts. He 
therefore called his ſon to him, and faid, «Phocus, 


* 
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> © why do you ſuffer your friend thus to ſully the 
: “ honour of your + victory?“ 

In order to correct in his ſon entirely that inclina- 
1 dee the life of Theſeus. | 
= + The Mas 0 was obtained by means of abſtemiouſneſs and 
al laborious exerciſe, to which ſuch indulgences were quite contrary. 
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tion to luxury, he carried him to Lacedaemon, and 
put him among the young men, who were brought 
up in all the rigour of the ancient, diſcipline. This 
gave the Athenians no little offence, becauſe it 
ſhewed in what contempt he held the manners and 
cuſtoms of his own country. Demades, one day, 
ſaid to him, © Why do not we, Phocion, perſuade 
« the people to adopt the Spartan form of govern- 
ment? If you chuſe it, I will propoſe a decree 
« for it, and ſupport it in the beſt manner 1 am 
able.“ © Yes, indeed,” ſaid Phocion, “ it would 
become you much, with all thoſe-perfumes about 
&« you, and that pride of dreſs, to launch out in praiſe 
« of Lycurg:':s and the Lacedæmonian frugality.” 

Alexander wrote to the Athenians- for a ſupply of 
ſhips; and the orators oppoſing it, the ſenate aſked 
Phocion his opinion. © I am of opinion,” ſaid he, 


that you ſhould either have the ſharpeſt ſword, or 


« keep upon good terms with thoſe who have.?“ 
Pytheas the orator, when he firſt. began to ſpeak 

in public, had a torrent of words, and moſt conſums. 

mate aſſurance. Upon which, Phocian ſaid, * Is. 


« it for thee to prate ſo, who art but a novice 
„ amongſt us?“ HIVES | 

When Harpalus bad traiterouſly carried off Alex- 
ander's treaſures from Babylon, and came with them 
from Aſia to Attica, a number of the mercenary 
orators flocked to him, in hopes of ſharing in the 
ſoil. He gave theſe ſome ſmall taſte of his wealth, 
bur to Phocion he ſent no leſs than: ſeven hundred 
talents ; aſſuring him at the ſame time, that he might 
command his whole fortune, if he would take him 
into his protection. But his meſſengers found a 
dliſagreenble reception: Phocion told him, that 


„ Harpalus ſhould repent it, if he continued thus 


* to corrupt the city.” And the traitor, dejected 
at his d lappointment, ſtopped his hand. A few 
days after, a general aſſembly being held on this af- 


tair, he found that the men who had taken his 


money, 
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money, in order to exculpate themſelves, accuſed 
him to the people; while Phocion, who would 
; accept of nothing, was inclined to ſerve him as 
far as might be conſiſtent with the public good. 
Harpalus, therefore, paid his court to him, again, 
and took every method to ſhake his integrity; but 
hae found the fortreſs on all ſides impregnable. Af- 
terwards he applied to Charicles, Phocion's ſon- in- 
law, and his ſucceſs with him gave juſt cauſe of of- 
fence; for all the world ſaw how intimate he was 
wich him, and that all his buſineſs went through his 
hands. Upon the death of his miſtreſs Pythionice, 
who had brought him a daughter, he even employ- 
*ed Charicles to get a ſuperb monument built for 
her; and for that purpoſe furniſhed him with vaſt 
ſums. This commiſſion, diſhonourable enough in 
= itſelf, became more ſo by the manner in which he 
A acquitted himſelf of it. For the monument is ſtill 
to be {een at Hermos, on the road between Athens 
and Eleufis; and there appears nothing in it anſwer- 
able to the charge of thirty talents, which was the 
account that Charicles brought in*. After the 
death of Harpalus, Charicles and Phocion took his 
daughter under their guardianſhip, and educated 
her with great care. At laſt, Charicles was called 
to account by the public for the money he had re- 
ceceived of Harpalus; and he deſired Phocion to ſup- 
port him with his intereſt, and to appear with him in 
the court. But Phocion anſwered, I made you my 
e ſon-in-law only for juſt and honourable purpoſcs.“ 
Iuhe firſt perſon that brought the news of Alexan- 
der's death, was Aſclepiades, the ſon of Hipparchus. 
Demades deſired the people to give no credit to it; 
For,“ faid he, « if Alexander were dead, the 
= © whole world would ſmell the carcaſe.” And Pho- 
cion ſeeing the Athenians elated, and inclined to 
” * Yet Pauſanias ſays, it was one of the complcteſt and moſt 


curious performances of all the ancient works in Greece. Ae- 
> cording to him, it ſtood on the other fide of the river Cephiſus. 


raiſe 
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taiſe new. commotions, endeavoured to keep them 
quiet. Many of the oratots, however, aſcended 
the roſtrum, and affured the people that the tidings 
of Aſclepiades were true: Well then,” faid Pho- 
cion, © if Alexander is dead to-day, he will be ſo 
* to-morrow, and the day following; ſo that we may 
„ deliberate on that event at our leiſure, and take 
5 our meaſures with ſafery.” 

When Leoithenes, by his intrig es, had involved 
Athens in the * Lamian war, and ſaw how much Pho- 
cion was diſpleaſed at it, he aſked him, in a ſcoffing 
manner, “ What good he had done his country, du- 

« ring the many years that he was general?“ « And 

« doſt thou think it nothing then,” ſaid Phocion, 
« for the Athenians to be buried in the ſepulchres of 
te their anceſtors?” As Leoſthenes continued to 
harangue the people in the moſt arrogant and pom- 
pous manner, Phocion faid, ** Young man, your 
« ſpeeches are like cypreſs trees, large and lofty, but 
« without fruit.” Hyperides roſe up and faid, * tell 
* us, then, what will be the proper time for the Athe- 
* nians to go to war? Phocion anſwered, .] do not 
= think ! it adviſeable, till the young men keep within 
« the bounds of order and propriety, the rich be- 
«© come liberal in their contributions, and the orators 
5 forbear robbing the public.” | 

Moſt people admired the forces raifed by 1 
ſthenes; and when they aſked Photion his opinion of 
them, he ſaid, <* P like them very well for a ſhort 


In the original it is the Grecian war: and it might, indeed, 
be ſo called, becauſe it was carried on by the Grecian confede- 
rates againſt the Macedonians. But it was commonly called the 
Lamian wat, trom Antipater's being defeated, and ſhut-up in 
Lamia. The Boeotians were the only nation which did not join 
the Grecian league. Diovpos: 810. lib. xviii. | 

1 Or rather, * I think they may run very well from the ſtart- 
et ing poſt to the extremity of the courſe ; but I know not how 
„they will hold it back again.“ The Greeks had two ſorts of 
races; the fadium, in which they ran only right out to the 
| back ; and the dolichus, in which they ran right out, and then 

ck again. 


« race, 
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race, bur I dread the conſequence. of a long one. 
The ſupplies, the ſhips, the ſoldiers, are all very 


4 good; but they are the laſt we can produce.” 


The event juſtified his obſervation. Leoſthenes at 
Srſt gained great reputation by his atchievements; 


"For he defeated the Boeotians in a pitched battle, and 


Grove Antipater into Lamia. On this occaſion the 
Athenians, borne upon the tide of hope, ſpent theit 
time in mutual entertainments, and in ſacrifices to 
che Gods. Many of them thought, too, they had a 
fine opportunity to play upon Phocion, and aſked 
him, Whether he ſhould not have wiſhed to have 


done ſuch great things?“ Certainly I ſhould,” 


ſaid Phocion ; ** bur ſtill I ſhould adviſe not to have 
* atrempted them.” And hen letters and meſſen- 
gers from the army came one after another, with an 


account of farther ſucceſs, he ſaid, << When ſhall we 


„ have done conquering !” 
Leoſthenes died ſoon after; and the party which 
was for continuing the war, fearing that if Phocion 


> were elected general, he would be for putting an 


end to it, inſtructed a man that was little known, to 


make a motion in the aſſembly, importing, Thar, 


„ as an old friend and ſchool-fellow of Phocion, he 


e deſired the people to ſpare him, and preſerve him 
| 4 « for the moſt preſſing occaſions, becauſe there was 
d not another man in their dominions to be compar- 
ed to him.” At the ſame time he was to re- 
commend Antiphilus for the command. The Athe- 
nians embracing the propoſal, Phocion ſtood up, 


and told them, „he never was that man's ſchool - 
fellow, nor had he any acquaintance with him; 


but from this moment,” ſaid he, turning to him, 
* I ſhall number thee among my beſt friends, ſince 
thou haſt adviſed what is moſt agreeable to me.” 


= The Athenians were ſtrongly inclined to proſecute 
= the wat with the Boeotians; and Phocion at firſt as 


3 5 ſtrongly oppoſed it. His friends repreſented to him, 
chat this violent oppoſition of his would provoke 
n | them 
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them to put him to death. They may do it, if | 4 


% they pleaſe,” ſaid he: it will be unjuſtly, if 1 
« adviſe them for the beſt; but juſtly, if I thould 
c prevaricate.” However, when he ſaw that they 
were not to be perſuaded, and that they continued 
to beſiege him with clamour, he ordered a herald 
to make proclamation, -** that all the Athenians, 
* who were not * more than ſixty years above the 
« age of puberty, ſhould take five days proviſions, 
« and follow him immediately from the aſſembly to 
the field.“ 
This raiſed a great tumult; and the old men 
to exclaim againſt the order, and to walk off. Upon 
which, Phocion ſaid, Does this diſturb you, when 
4 J, who am fourſcore years old, ſhall be at the head 
* of you ?” That ſhort remonſtrance had its effect; 
it made them quiet and tractable. When Micion 
marched a conſiderable corps of Macedonians and 
mercenaries to Rhamnus, and ravaged the ſea- 
coaſt and the adjacent country, Phocion advanced 
againſt him with a body of Athenians. On this oc- 
caſion a number of them were very impertinent in 
pretending to dictate or adviſe him how to proceed. 
One counſelled him to ſecure ſuch an eminence, ano- 
ther to ſend his cavalry to ſuch a poſt, and a third 
pointed out a place for a camp. Heavens! ſaid 
Phocton, + how many generals we have, and how 
few ſoldiers!“ b ee 
When he had drawn up his army, one of the in- 
fantry advanced before the ranks; but when he ſaw 
an enemy ſtepping out to meet him, his heart failed 
him, and he drew back to his poſt. Whereupon 
Phocion ſaid, Younz man, are you not aſhamed to 
« deſert your ſtation twice in one day; that in which 
4 Tec apt EEnorre er af mere, has commonly been under- 
flood o mean from ſfouricen tofixty ; but it appears from the fol- 
low in paſſage, that it ſhould be underſtood as we have rendered 
N. O AYnoWAac, We ETY) Nee Yeyorws * dens, xa 
Nee ee + Ae. te Ed. Bryan. vol. iii. p. 396. 
« I had 
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1 4 ö I had placed you, and that in which you had 
g placed yourſelf?” Then he immediately attacked 


the enemy, routed them, and killed great numbers, 
among whom was their general Micion. * The con- 
federate army of Greeks in Theſfaly likewiſe defeat- 
Fed Antipater in a great battle, though Leonatus and 


he "Macedonians from Afia had joined him. In this 


auction Antiphilus commanded the foot, and Menon 
the Theſſalian horſe. © Leonatus was among the 
Main. 15 bode GY 0 6 N ' | 

Soon after this, Craterus paſſed over from Aſia 


with a numerous army; and another battle was 


Fought, in which the Greeks were worſted. The 
loſs, indeed, was not great; and it was principally 
owing to the diſobedience of the ſoldiers, who had 
young officers that did not exert a proper authority. 
But this, joined to the practices of Antipater upon 
the cities, made the Greeks deſert the league, and 

ſhamefully betray the liberty of their country. As 
Antipater marched immediately towards Athens, 
Demoſthenes and Hyperides fled out of the city. 
As for Demades, he had not been able, in any de- 
gree to anſwer the fines that had been laid upon 


dim; for he had been amerced ſeven times for pro- 


poſing edicts contrary to law. - He had alſo been de- 


clared infamous, and incapable of ſpeaking in the 


SO 


= aſſembly. - But now finding himſelf at full liberty, 


he moved for an order that ambaſſadors ſhould be 
ſent to Antipater with full powers to treat of peace. 


The people, alarmed at their preſent ſituation, call. 


ed for Phocion, declaring that he was the only man 
£ r a bone afre9 


* 
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i = * Thereis à moſt egregious error here in the former Englif 


verſion: the tranſlator makes Phocion fight the Greeks, his 
= own confederates, in Theſſaly. Te EM er Oerlad e rpareu- 


Y & , T0uputavrog Arrirarpo At, xa T f Acing Maximus, 
ae HH This he renders, Afterward: he defeated the Gre- 


cian army that lay in Theſſaly, au herein Leonatus bad joined himſeif 


with Antipater aud the Macedonians that neqvly came out of. Af. 


Thus Phocion is miſtaken for the nominative caſe to wa, where- 
48 Evomxer.cparivue is plainly the nominative. 
3 | they. 
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they could truſt. Upon which he faid, * If you 


* had followed the counſel I gave you, we ſhould not ö 


cc have had now to deliberate on ſuch an affair.“ 
Thus the decree paſſed, and Phocion was diſpatched 
to Antipater, who then lay with his army in * Cad- 
mea, and was preparing to enter Attica. 

His firſt requiſition was, that Antipater would 
finiſh the treaty before he left the camp in which he 
then lay. Craterus ſaid, it was an unreaſonable de- 
mand ; that they ſhould lay there, to be trouble- 
ſome to their friends and allies, when they might 
ſubſiſt at the expence of their enemies! But Anti- 
pater took him by the hand, and faid, © Let us in- 
« dulge Phocion ſo far.” As to the conditions, he 
inſiſted that the Athenians ſhould leave them entirely 
to him, as he had done at Lamia to their general 
Leoſthenes. pn | 

Phocion went and reported this preliminary to the 
Athenians, which they agreed to out of neceſſity ; 


and then returned to Thebes, with other ambaſ(- 


ſadors, the principal of which was Xenocrates the 
philoſopher. For the virtue and reputation of the 
latter were ſo great and illuſtrious, that the Athe- 
nians thought there could be nothing in human na- 
ture ſo inſolent, ſavage, and ferocious, as not to feel 
ſome impreſſions of reſpect and reverence at the 
ſight of him. It happened, however, otherwiſe 
with Antipater, through his extreme 8 and 
antipathy to virtue; for he embraced the reſt with 
great cordiality, but would not even ſpeak to Xeno- 
crates; which gave him occaſion to ſay, Antipa- 


ec ter does well in being aſhamed before me, and me 


6 only, of his injufious deſigns againſt Athens.“ 
| Nenocrates afterwards attempted to ſpeak ; but 
Antipater, in great anger, interrupted him, and 


* Dacier, without any neceſſity, ſuppoſes that Plutarch uſes 
the word Cadm-e for Boeotia, In a poetieal way it is, indeed, 
capable of being underſtood ſo: but it is plain, from what fol- 
lows, that Antipater then lay at Thebes; and probably the cad - 


would 


mea or citadel. 
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*FHouv1d: not ſuffer him to proceed *. To Phocion's 
Aiſcourſe, however, he gave attention; and an- 
ſwered, that he would grant the Athenians peace, 
and conſider them as his friends, on the following 
FTondit ions.“ In the firſt place,” {aid he, “they 
muſt deliver up to me Demoſthenes and Hype- 
>< rides. In the next place, they muſt put their 
„government on the ancient - footing, when none 
but the rich were advanced to the great offices of 
& ſtate. A third article is, that they muſt receive 
* a garriſon into Munychia : And a fourth, that 
they muſt pay the expences of the war.” All the 
new deputies, except Xenocrates, thought them. - 
ſelves happy in theſe conditions. That. philoſo- 
pher ſaid, Antipater deals favourably with us, 
0c if he conſiders us as ſlaves; but hardly, if he 
e looks upon us as freemen.” Phocion begged for 5 
à remiſſion of the article of the garriſon; and Anti- 
pater is ſaid to have anſwered, ** Phocion, we will 
“ grant thee every thing, except what would be the 
e ruin of both us and thee.” Others ſay, that 
Antipater aſked Phocion, Whether, if he excuſed 
the Athenians as to the garriſon, he would under- 
s take for their obſerving the other articles, and 
s raiſing no new commotions?” As Phocion he- 
ſitated at this queſtion, Callimedon, ſurnamed Cara- 
bus, a violent man, and an enemy to popular 
government, ſtarted up, and faid, “ Antipater, 
hy do you ſuffer this man to amuſe you? 


; 4 * Yet he had behaved to him with great kindneſs, when he 
woas ſent to ranſom the priſoners. Antipater, on that occaſions 
tool the firſt opportunity to invite him to ſupper ; and Xenocra- 

tes anſwered in thoſe verſes of Homer, which Ulyſſes addrefles 
tio Circe, who preſſed him to partake of the delicacies ſhe had 

5 ih Ill fits it me, whoſe friends are ſunk to beaſts, 
To quaff thy bowls, and riot in thy feaſts. 

Me would thou pleaſe ? For them thy cares emptoy ; 
And them to me reſtore, and me to joy. | 
AAntipater was ſo charmed with the happy application of theſe 
Verſes, that he releaſed all the priſoners. 25 
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If he ſhould give you his word, would you depend # 
« upon it, and not abide by your firſt reſolutions ?' “ 


Thus the Athenians were obliged to receive a Ma- 4 | £ 


cedonian garriſon, which was commanded by Me- 
nyllus, a man of great moderation, and the friend 
of Phocion. But that precaution appeared to be 
dictated by a wanton vanity ; rather an abuſe of 
power to the purpoſes of infolence, than a meaſure + 
neceſſary for the conqueror's affairs L. It was more 
ſeyerely felt by the Athenians, on account of the 
time the garrifon entered ; which was the twentieth 
of the month September +, when they were cele- 
brating the great myſteries, and the very day that 
they carried the god Bacchus in proceſſion from the 
city to Eleufis. The diſturbances they ſaw in the 
ceremonies gave many of the people occaſion to re- 
flect on the difference of the divine diſpenſations with 
reſpe& to Athens in the preſent and in ancient 
times. © Formerly,” faid they, © myſtic viſions 
<« were ſeen, and voices heard, to the great happi- 
« nefs of the republic, and the terror and aſtoniſh- 
ec ment of our enemies. But now during the ſame 
4 ceremonies, the gods look without concern upon 
e the ſevereſt misfortunes that can happen to Greece, 
«and ſuffer the holieſt, and what was once the moft 
« agreeable, time in the year, to be profaned, and 
rendered the date of our greateſt calamities.“ 

A few days before, the Athenians had received an 
oracle from Dodona, which warned them to ſecure 
the promontories of Diana I againſt ſtrangers. And 


7 


about this time, upon waſhing the ſacred fillets 


* Our author in this place ſeems to be out in his politics, 
though in general a very able and refined politician, For what 
but a garriſon could have ſupported an oligarchy among a nation 
ſo much in love with popular | Gp) or have reſtrained 
them from taking up arms the firſt opportunity? | 
I BoEdromion. _ 

| | Suppoſed to be poetically ſo called, becauſe mountainous 
laces and foreſts were ſacred to that goddeſs. At leaft, we 
_ of no promontories in Attica that went under that name. 
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oich which they bind the myſtic beds, inſtead of the 
_EZlbvely purple they uſed to have, they changed to a 
f aint dead colour. What added to the wonder was, 
7 chat all the linen belonging to private perſons, which 
das waſhed in the ſame water, , retained its former 
Autre. And as a. prieſt was (waſhing a pig in that 
 —= of the port called * Canibarus, 'a large fiſh 
ſeized the hinder parts, and devoured them as far as 
"the belly: by which the Gods plainly announced, 
That they would loſe the lower parts of the city next 

he ſea, and keep the upper. 
be garriſon commanded: by Menyllus, did no 
= rt of injury to the citizens. But the number 
| excluded, by another article of the treaty, on account 
| vf their poverty, from a ſhare in the government, 
was upwards of twelve thouſand. Such of theſe as 
remained in Athens, appeared to. be in à ſtate of 
miſery and diſgrace; and ſuch as migrated to a city: 
and lands in Thrace, aſſigned them by Antipater, 
looked upon themſelves as no better than a conquer- 


d people, tranſported. into a foreign country. 
I be death of Demoſthenes in Calauria, and that 
of Hyperides- at Cleonae, of which we have given 


an account in another place, made the Athenians re- 
member Alexander and Philip with a regret which 
1 


ſeemed almoſt inſpired by affection . The cafe 


Pas the ſame with them now, as it was with the 
tcountryman afterwards upon the death of Antigonus. 


* Thoſe who killed; that prince, and reigned in his 
= ſtead, were ſo oppreſſiye and tyrannical, that a Phry- 
„ ian peaſant, who was digging che ground, being 


B = * In the text it is e »20apw N,), in a clean part of the 
4 Sarbour, But we chuſe to receive the correction which Florent, 


it Fhhriſtian has given us, in his notes upon Ariftophanes's comedy 
n led Peace. There were three havens in tlie Piraeus, the prin- 
Ppal of which was called Cantharus The paſſage in Ariftopha- - 
Err K 


is this:: 
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Tue eruel diſpoſition, of Antipater, who had infifted upon 


: * e conduct of Philip and Alexander comparatively amiabls. 
Vor. v. "D aſked 


emoſthenes and Hyperides being given up to his revenge, made 
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aſked what he was ſeeking, faid, with a ſigh, 1 = 
«© am ſeeking; for Antigonus.” Many of the Arthe- 7 
nians expreſſed equal concern, now, when they re- 
membered the great and generous turn of mind in 
thoſe kings, and how eaſily their anger was appeafed : 

— Antipater, who endeavoured to conceal his 
power under the maſk: of a private man, a mean ha- 


thoſe under his command; and, in fact, an oppreſ- 
ſor and a tyrant. Let, at the requeſt of Phocion, he 
recalled many perſons from exile ; and to fuch as he 
did not chuſe to reſtore to their own country, grant- 
ed a commodious ſituation: for, inſtead of being 
forced to refide, like other exiles, beyond the Ce- 
raunian mountains, and the promontory of Taena- 
ms, he ſuffered them to remain in Greece, and ſettle 
In Peloponneſus. Of this number was Agnonides 
the informer. 

In ſome other inſtances he governed with equity. 
He directed the police of Athens in a juſt and candid 
manner; raiſing the modeſt and the good to the 
principal employments, and excluding the uneal' ) 
and the {editious from all offices; ſo that having no 

ity to excite troubles, the ſpirit of faction 
died away; and he taught them 1 little and little 
to love the country, and apply themſelves to agri- 
culture. Obſerving one day that Xenocrates paid 
a tax as a ſtranger, he offered to make him a pre- 
ſent of his freedom; bur he refuſed it, and aſſigned 
this reaſon “ I will never be a member of that go- 


bit, and a plain diet, was infinitely more rigorous to 


<< yernment, to prevent the eſtabliſhment of which! 


« aftedina public character.“ E 
. Menyllus was pleaſed to offer Phocion a 1 


rable ſum of money. But he ſaid, · Neither is Me- 
«« nyllus a greater man than Alexander; nor have! 


«« greater reaſon to receive a preſent now than | 


had then.” The governor preſſed him to take it $ | 
at leaſt for his ſon Phocus; but he anſwered, *< If 


Phocus becomes ot his father's eſtate will be 5 


« ſufficient 
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te ſufficient for him; and if he continues diſſolute, 
* nothing will be ſo.” He gave Antipater a more 
© ſevere anſwer, when he wanted him to do ſomething 
© inconſiſtent with his probity. Antipater,” ſaid 
he, © cannot have me both for a friend and a flatter- 
er.“ And Antipater himſelf uſed to ſay, „I have 
* two friends in Athens, Phocion and Demades; 
s jt is impoſſible either to perſuade the one to take 
« any thing, or to Piel the other.” Indeed, 
Phocion had his poverty to ſhew as a proof of 
huis virtue; for, though he ſo often commanded the 
> Athenian armies, and was honoured with the friend- 
hip of ſo many kings, he grew old in indigence : 
whereas Demades paraded with his wealth even 
in inſtances that were contrary to law: for there 


0 was a law at Athens, that no foreigner ſhould ap- 
5 pear in the chorufles upon the ſtage, under the 
penalty of a thouſand drachmas, to be paid by the 
perſon who gave the entertainment. Yet Demades, 
d In his exhibition, produced none but foreigners ; 
6eand he paid the thouſand drachmas fine for each, 
y *though their number was a hundred. And when 
0 Wis fon Demea was married, he ſaid, When I 
n married your mother, the next neighbour hardly 
le „ Knew it; but kings and princes contribute to the 
i- “ expence of your nuptials.“ | 
d The Athenians were continually importuning Pho- 
e- _*£1on to perſuade Antipater to withdraw the garriſon ! 
l but whether it was that he deſpaired of ſucceſs, or 
0- rather becauſe he perceived that the people were 


more ſober and ſubmiſſive to government, under fear 

of that rod, he always declined the commiſſion. 
le- The only thing that he aſked and obtained of Anti- 
le- pater, was, that the money which the Athemians 


e | were to pay for the charges of the war, ſhould not 
be inſiſted on immediately, but a longer term grant- 
2 it fed. The Athenians, finding that Phocion would 


« 1f Wot meddle with the affair of the garriſon, applied 
be to Demades, who readily undertook it. In conſe- 
7 D 2 quence 
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quence of this, he and his ſon took a journey to 
Macedonia. It ſhould ſeem, his evil genius led him 
thither ; for he arrived juſt at the time when Anti- 
pater was in his laſt illneſs; and when Caſſander, 
now abſolute maſter of every thing, had intercepted 
a letter written by Demades to Antigonus in Aſia, 
inviting him to come over and ſeize Greece and Ma- 
cedonia, „which,“ he ſaid, « hung only upon an old 
< rotten ſtalk ;” ſo he contemptuouſly called Anti- 
pater. Caſſander no ſooner {aw him, than he or- 
dered him to be arreſted ; and firſt he killed- his fon 
before his eyes, and ſo near, that the blood ſpouted 
upon him, and filled his boſom ; then, after vg 
reproached him with his ingratitude and perfidiouſ- 
neſs, he ſlew him likewiſe. 

Antipater, a little before his death, had appoint- 
ed Polyperchon general, and given Caflander the 
command of a thouſand men. But Caſſander, far 
from being fatisfied with ſuch an appointment, 
haſtened to ſeize the ſupreme power, and imme- 
diately ſent Nicanor to take the command of the gar- 
riſon from Munyllus, and to ſecure Munychia betore 
the news of his father's death got abroad. This 
ſcheme was carried into execution; and, a few days 
after, the Athenians being informed of the death of 
Antipater, accuſed Phocion of being privy to that 
event, and concealing it out of friendſhip to Nica- 
nor. Phocion, however, gave himſelf no pain about 
it: on the contrary, he converſed familiarly with 
Nicanor ; and, by his aſſiduities, not only rendered 
him kind and obliging to the Athenians, but inſpir- 
ed him with an ambition to diſtinguiſh himſelf by ex- 
hibiting games and ſhows to the people. 

_ Meantime Polyperchon, to whom the care of the 
king's “ perſon was committed, in order to coun- 
termine Caſſander, wrote letters to the Athenians, 
importing, * That the king reſtored them their an- 


* The ſon of Alexander, who was yet very young. 
. . "3 40M ; (e cient 
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© *« cient form of government ;” according to which 
all the people had a right to public employments. 
This was a ſnare he laid for Phocion. For, be- 

ing defirous of making himſelf maſter of Athens 
(as ſoon appeared from his actions) he was ſenſible 
that he could not effect any thing while Phocion was 
in the way. He ſaw, too, that his expulſion would 
he no difficult taſk, when all who had been excluded 

from a ſhare in the adminiſtration were reſtored ; and 
the orators and public informers were once more 
maſters of the tribunals. 

As theſe letters raiſed great commotions among 
the people, Nicanor was deſirous to ſpeak * to them 
on that ſubject in th: Piraeus; and, for that pur- 
= poſe, entered their aſſembly, truſting his perſon 
with Phocion. Dercyllus, who commanded for the 
king in the adjacent country, laid a ſcheme to ſeize 
him; but Nicanor, getting timely information of his 

deſign, guarded againit it, and ſoon ſhewed that he 
would wreak his vengeance on the city. Phocion 
| then was blamed for letting him go when he had him 

in his hands: but he anſwered, He could confide 
in Nicanor's promiſes, and faw no reaſon to ſuſ- 

„ pet him of any ill defign. However,” ſaid he, 

ebe the iſſue what it may, I had rather be found ſuf- 
5 60 fering than doing what is unjuſt.“ 

I his anſwer of his, if we examine it with reſpect 
to himſelf only, will appear to be entirely the reſult of 
fortitude and honour ; but, when we conſider that 
he hazarded the ſafety of his country, and, what is 

F more, that he was general and firſt magiſtrate, I 
know not whether he did not violate a ſtronger and 
more reſpectable obligation, It is in vain to allege 
that Phocion was afraid of involving Athens in a 
Far; and for that reaſon would not ſeize the perſon 
of Nicanor ; and that he only urged the obligations 


\ 


f > * Nicanor knew that Polyperchon's propoſal to reſtore the Pe- 
Pocracy was merely a ſnare; and he wanted to make the Athep: 
us ſenſible of it. 
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of juſtice and good faith, that Nicanor, by a grate. 
ful ſenſe of ſuch behaviour, might be prevailed upon 
to be quiet, and think of no injurious attempt 

againſt the Athenians. For the truth is, he had ſuch 
confidence in Nicanor, that when he had accounts 
brought him from ſeveral hands of his deſigns upon 
the Piracus, of his ordering a body of mercenaries 
to Salamis, and of his bribing ſome of the inhabi- 

tants of the Piraeus, he would give no credit to an 
of theſe things. Nay, when Philomedes of the bo- 
rough of Lampra got an edict made, that all the 
Athenians ſhould take up arms, and obey the orders 
of Phocion, he took no care to act in purſuance of 
it, till Nicanor had brought his troops out of Muny- 
chia, and carried his trenches round the Pyraeus. 
Then Phocion would have led the Athenians againſt 
him: but, by this time, they were become mutinous, 
and looked upon him with contempt. 

At that juncture arrived Alexander, the fon of 
Polyperchon, with an army, under pretence of aſ- 
fiſting the city againſt Nicanor ; but, in reality, to 
avail himſelf of its fatal diviſions, and to ſeize it, if 
poſſible, for himſelf. For the exiles who entered 
the town with him, the foreigners, and ſuch citizens 
as had been ſtigmatized as infamous, with other 
mean people, reſorted to him, and all together 
made up a ſtrange diforderly aſſembly; by whole. 
ſuffrages the command was taken from Phocion, and 
other generals appointed. Had not Alexander been 
ſeen alone near the walls in conference with Nicanor, 
and by repeated interviews, given the Athenians 
cauſe of ſuſpicion, the city could not have eſcap- 
ed the danger it was in. Immediately the orator 
Agnonides ſingled out Phocion, and accuſed him 
of treaſon; which ſo much alarmed Callimedon and 
* Pericles. that they fled out of the city. Phocion, 


 * Prricles bere looks like an erroneous reading. Afterwards 


we find not Pericles, but Charicles, mentioned along with Calli- 
medon. Charicles was Phocion's ſon-in-law. 


3 witb 


gnarchus of Corinth, who paſſed: for the friends and 
confidants of Polyperchon, out of regard to Phocion, 


th ich ſuch of his friends as did not forſake him, re- 


paired to Polyperchon. Solon of Plateæ, and Di- 


deſired to be of the party. But Dinarchus falling ill 


by the way, they were obliged to ſtop many days 


at Elatea. In the meantime, Archeſtratus pro- 
poſed a decree, and Agnonides got it paſſed, that 
deputies ſhould be ſent to Polyperchon, with an ac- 
cuſation againſt Phocion. | 

The two parties came up to Polyperchon at the 
fame time, as he was upon his march with the ** 
near Pharuges, a town of Phocis, ſituated at the foot 


of Mount Acroriam, now called Galate. There 
Polyperchon placed the king under a golden ca- 


SO 


mopy, and his friends on each fide of him ; and 
before he proceeded to any other buſineſs, gave or- 
ders that Dinarchus ſhould be put to the torture, and 
afterwards diſpatched. 'Fhis done, he gave the A- 
thenians audience. But, as they filled the place 


with noiſe and tumult, interrupting each other with 
mutual accuſations to the council, Agnonides preſſed 


forwards and ſaid, Put us all in one cage, and 
ſend us back to Athens, to give account of our 
conduct there.” The king laughed at the pro- 
poſal; but the Macedonians who attended on that 


oOccaſion, and the ſtrangers who were drawn thither 


by curioſity, were deſirous of hearing the cauſe; and 
therefore made ſigns to the deputies to argue the 


matter there. However, it was far from being con- 
Aducted with impartiality. Polyperchon often inter- 
rupted Phocion, who at laſt was fo provoked, that 
be ſtruck his ſtaff upon the ground, and would 
peak no more. Hegemon faid, Polyperchon him- 
ſelf could bear vines to his affectionate regard for 


* This was Aridaens, the natural ſon of Philip. After ſome of 


Alexander's generals had raiſed him to the throne for their own 


pPurpoſes, he took the name of Philip, and reigned fix years and 
* few months. N N 
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the people; and that general anſwered, * Do you 
come here to ſlander me before the king?“ Upon 


this, the king ſtarted up, and was going to run A 


Hegemon through with his ſpear ; but Polyperchon 
prevented him; and the council broke up 1mmedi- 
ately. 

The guards then ſurrounded Phocion and his 
party, except a few, who, being at ſome diſtance, 
muffled themſelves up, and fled. Clytus carried the 
priſoners to Athens, under colour of having them 
tried there, but, in reality, only to have them put 
to death, as per fas already condemned. The man- 
ner of conduding the thing, made it a more melan- 
choly ſcene. The priſoners were carried in carts 
through the Ceramicus to the theatre, where Clirus 
ſhut them up till the Archons had aſſembled the peo- 
ple. From this alſembly, neither ſlaves, nor fo- 
reigners, nor perſons ſtigmatized as infamous, were 


excluded; the tribunal and the theatre were open to 


all. Then the king's letter was read ; the purport 
of which was, „That he had found the priſoners 
2 guilty of treaſon; but that he left it to the Athe- 
„ nians, as freemen, who were to be governed by 
their own laws, to paſs ſentence upon them.“ 

At the ſame time Clitus preſented them to the peo- 
ple. The belt of the citizens, when they faw Phocion, 
appeared greatly dejected, and covering their faces 
with their mantles, began to weep. One, however, 
had the courage to ſay, © Since the king leaves the 
255 determination of ſo important a matter to the peo- 
ple, it would be proper to command all ſlaves 
« and ſtrangers to depart.” But the populace, 1n- 
ſtead of agreeing to that motion, cried out, It 


* 
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„% would be much more proper to ſtone all the fa- 3 


3 vourers of oligarchy, all the enemies of the peo- 


& ple.” „After which, no one attempted to offer 3 7 
any ching! in behalf of Phocion. It was with much 


difficulty that he obtained iiſfion to ſpeak. At 
laſt, ſilence being made, he ſaid,“ Do you 10 


a bg 


* 
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. i 4 to take away my life, juſtly or unjuſtly? Some 
Df them anſwering, “ Juſtly ;” he ſaid, How 


te can you know whether it will be jufily, if you do 
XX nor hear me firſt ?” As he did not find them in- 
clinable in the leaſt to hear him, he advanced ſome 


paces forward, and ſaid, “ Citizens of Athens, I 


# acknowledge I have done you injuſtice ; and for 
+ my faults in the adminiſtration, adjudge mylelt 
e guilty of death * ; but why will you put theſe 


6 men to death, who have never injured you?“ The 


populace made anſwer, ** Becauſe they are friends 
. to you.” Upon which be drew back, and refign- 


ed himſelf quietly to his fate. 
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Agnonides then read the decree he had prepared; 


according to which, the people were to declare by 


Their ſuffrages whether the priſoners appeared to be 
guilty or not; and if they appeared ſo, they were to 
Suffer death. When the decree was read, ſome call- 
ed for an additional clauſe for putting Phocion to 
the torture before execution; and inſiſted, that the 


* and its managers ſhould be ſent for immediate- 


ly. But Agnonides, obſerving that Clitus was diſ- 
pleaſed at that propoſal, and looking upon it himſelf 
s a barbarous and deteſtable thing, ſaid, ** When 
„we take that villian Cailimedon, let us put him 
# to the torture; but, indeed, my tellow-cinizens, 
I cannot conſent that Phocion ſhould have ſuch 
># hard meaſure.” Upon this, one of the better- 
giſpoſed Athenians cried out, „Thou art certainly 
$ right; for if we torture Phocion, what muſt we 


do to thee?” There was, however, hardly one 


F negative when the ſentence of death was propoſed: 
All the people gave their voices ſtanding; and ſome 


pf them even crowned themſelves with flowers, as if 


e had been a matter ot feſtivity, With Phocion, 


4 * tha 


Nut that effect. | 


V It was the cuſtom for the perſon accuſed to lay ſome pe- 


F jalty on himſelf. Phocion chuſes the higheſt, thinking it might 
Pe 2 means to reconcile the Athenians to his friends; but it had 
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there were Nicocles, Thudippus, Hegemon, ' and 
Pythocles. As for Demetrius the Phalerean, Calli- 
medon, Charicles, and ſome others, who were ab- 
ſent, the ſame ſentence was paſſed upon them. 

After the aſſembly was diſmiſſed, the convicts 
were ſent to priſon. The embraces of their friends 
and relations melted them into tears; and they all 
went on bewailing their fate, except Phocion. His 
countenance was the ſame as when the people ſent 
him out to command their armies ; and the beholders 
could not but admire his invincible firmneſs and 
magnanimity. Some of his enemies, indeed, re- 
viled him as he went along; and one of them even 
ſpit in his face: upon which he turned to the ma- 
giſtrates, and ſaid, Will nobody correct this fel- 
low's rudeneſs?' Thudippus, when he ſaw the 
executioner pounding the hemlock, began to lament 
what hard fortune it was for him to ſuffer unjuſtly 
on Phocion's account. What then!“ faid the 
venerable ſage, * doſt thou not think it an honour 
eto die with Phocion?“ One of his friends aſking 


him, whether he had any commands to his ſon ? 


„ Yes,” {aid he, © by all means, tell him from me, 


ce to forget the ill treatment I have had from the 


6 Athenians.” And when Nicocles, the moſt faith- 


ful of his friends, begged that he would let him drink 
the poiſon before him; This,“ ſaid he, © Nico- 
cles, is a hard requeſt ; and the thing muſt give 
me great uneaſineſs; but fince I have obliged y you 
*in every inſtance through bfe, I will do the fame 
En + 

When they came all to drink, the quantity proved 


not ſufficient; and the executioner refuſed to 9 4 | 


more, except he had twelve drachmas paid him, 
which was the price of a full draught. As this oc- 
caſioned a troubleſome delay, Phocion called one of 
his friends, and ſaid, © Since one cannot die on 
free coſt at Athens, give the man his money.” 
This execution was on the nineteenth day of 
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. 4 April *, when there was a proceſſion of horſemen in 
honour of Jupiter. As the cavalcade paſſed by, 
ſome took off their chaplets from their heads; others 
ſhed tears as they looked at the priſon doors: all 
v ho had not hearts entirely ſavage, or were not cor- 
. rupted by rage and envy, looked upon it as a moſt 
impious thing, not to have reprie ved them at leaſt 
for that day, and ſo to have kept the city unpollut- 
ed on the feſtival. | | 
However, the enemies of Phocion, as if ſome- 
thing had been wanting to their triumph, got an or- 
der that his body ſhould not be ſuffered to remain 
= within the bounds of Attica; nor that any Athenian 
= ſhould furniſn fire for the funeral pile. Therefore, 
no friend durſt touch it: but one Conopion, who 
*Z lived by ſuch ſervices, for a ſum of money, carried the 
** corpſe out of the territories of Eleuſis, and got fire 
for the burning of it in thoſe of Megara. A woman 
of Megara, who happened to aſſiſt at the ceremony 
with her maid-ſervants, raiſed a cenotaph upon the 
= ſpot, and performed the cuſtomary libations. The 
bones ſhe gathered up carefully into her lap, carried 
them by night to her own houſe, and interred them 
under the hearth. At the {ame time ſhe thus addreſ- 
ſed the domeſtic gods: Ye guardians of this place, 
1e you I commit the remains of this good man. 
Do you reſtore them to the ſepulchre of his 
== © anceſtors, when the Athenians ſhall once more 
XX < liſten to the dictates of wiſdom.” | 
The time was not long before the ſituation of their 
affairs taught them, how vigilant a magiſtrate, and 
how excellent a guardian of the virtues of juſlice 
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and ſobriety, they had loſt. The people erected his 


- 


ſtatue in braſs, and buried his remains at the public 
=x <xpence. Agnonides, his principal accuſer, they 
put to death, in conſequence of a decree for that 
= purpoſe. Epicurus and Demophilus, the other two, 
Mp fled from Athens; but afterwards fell into the hands 
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of Phocion's ſon, who puniſhed them as they 
deſerved. This ſon of his was, in other reſpects, a 
worthleſs man. He was in love with a girl, who 
was in a ſtate of ſervitude, and belonged to a trader : 
in ſuch matters; and happening one day to hear 4 
Theodorus the Atheift maintain this argument in 
the Lyceum, “That if it is no ſhame to ranſom a | 
ce friend, it is no ſhame to redeem a miſtreſs,” the | 
diicourſe was ſo flattering to his paſſion, that he went 
immediately and releaſed his female friend *. 


I he proceedings againſt Phocion put the Greeks 


in mind of thoſe againſt Socrates. The treatment 


of both was equally unjuſt, and the calamities thence 


cntailed upon Athens were perfectly ſimilar +, 


* Tt appears from the ancient comedy, that it was no uncom - 
mon thing for the young men of Athens to take their miſtreſſeſs 
out of ſuch ſhops ; and after they had releaſed them from ſervis 
tude, to marry them. 

3 Socrates was mY to death eighty-two years before, 


| Ay CHOP 7 
HE family of Cato had its firſt luſtre and 
diſtinction from his great grandfather, Cato 
the Cenſor *, a man whole virtue, as we have 
obſerved in his life, ranked him with perſons of the 
zgreateſt reputation and authority in Rome. The 
= Utican Cato, of whom we are now ſpeaking, was left 
an orphan, together wich his brother Caepio, and 
his ſiſter Porcia. He had alſo another ſiſter, cal- 
led Servilia; but ſhe was only ſiſter by the mo- 
ther's ſide 1. The orphans were brought up in 
the houſe of Livius Druſus, their mother's brother, 
who at that time had great influence in the admini- 
ſtration; to which he was entitled by his eloquence, 
this wiſdom, and dignity of mind; excellencies that put 
him upon an equality with the beſt of the Romans. 
Cato, we are told, from his infancy, diſcovered in 
bis voice, his look, and his very diverſions, a firm- 
neſs and ſolidity, which neither paſſion nor any thing 
elſe could move. He purſued every object he had 
in view with a vigour far above his years, and a re- 
ſolution that nothing could reſiſt. Thoſe who were 
inclined to flatter him were ſure to meet with a ſevere 
tepulſe; and to thoſe who attempted to intimidate 
him, he was {till more untractable. Scarcely any 
thing could make him laugh; and it was but rarely 
that his countenance was toftened to a ſmile. He 
Vas not quickly or cafily moved to anger; but it was 
clifficult to appeaſe his reſentment when once excited; 


3, His apprchenſion was ſlow, and his learning cane 


"= 
# © 


4 


. Cato the Cenſor, at a very late period in life, married Salo- 
a, daughter of his own ſteward. There was a family, how- 


Ever, from that ſecond match, which flouriſhed when that which 
game from the firſt was extinct, 


I Þ Servilia was not his only ſiſter by the mother's fide ; there 
One, the mother of Brutus, who killed 

another married to Lucullus; and a third, to Junius 
Caepio, too, was his brother by the mather's fide, 


with 


were three of them, 
1 zelar ; 
Banus, 


manded to be admitted citizens of Rome. Pope- | 


more ſuitable to what follows. | 
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with difficulty; but what he had once learnt he long 
retained. It is, indeed, a common cafe for perſons 
of quick parts to have weak memories, but what is 
gained with labour and application is always retairled 
the longeſt : for every hard-gained © acquiſition" of 


ſcience is a kind of annealing upon the mind“, 


4 The inflexibility of his diſpoſition ſeems alſo to have 
retarded his progreſs in learning. For, to learn is to 
ſubmit to a new impreſſion; and thoſe ſubmit the 7 
moſt eaſily who have the leaſt power of refiſtance. 
Thus young men are more perſuaſible than the od, 
and the fick than ſuch as are well; and in general, 
aſſent is moſt eaſily gained from thoſe who are leaſt 

able to find doubts and difficulties. Yet Cato is ſaid 
to have been very obedient to his preceptor, and to 

have done whatever he was commanded ; only he 
would always enquire the reaſon, and aſk why ſuch 

a thing was enjoined. - Indeed his preceptor Sarpe- 


don (for that was his name) was a man of engaging 


manners, who cloſe rather to govern by reaſon than 


by violence. 


© While Cato was yet a child, the Italian allies de- ; 


dius Silo, a man of great name as a ſoldier, and 
powerful among his people, had a friendſhip with 
Druſus, and lodged a long time in his houſe during 
this application. As he was familiar with the chil- = 
dren, he faid to them one day, Come, my good 

children, deſire your uncle to aſſiſt us in our fo- 7 
« hcitation for the freedom.” Caepio ſmiled, and 
readily gave his promiſe ; but Cato made no anſwer. 
And as he was oblerved to look with a fixed and un- 
kind eye upon the ſtrangers, Popedius continued, 
« And you, my little man, what do you fay ? Will 
* not you give your gueſts your intereſt with your 
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* Tuere yp od exxaeiue Tys turns, ro jan c/rwy ge. 
+ Avomre, flow to believe, is the common reading; but 
Acre, in which we are warranted by ſome manuſcripts, s = 
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. uncle as well as your brother ?” Cato fill refu- 
ing to anſwer, and appearing by his ſilence and his 
Jools inclined to deny the requeſt, Popedius took 


. 


= t him to the window, and threatened, if he would 
= omiſe, to throw him out. This he did in a 
Hhaarſli tone, - and at the ſame time gave him ſeve- 


237 ral ſhakes, as if he was going to let him fall. But, as 
| the child bore this a long time without any marks of 
concern or fear, Popedius ſet him down, and ſaid 
ſoftly to his friends, This child is the glory of 
„ „ Italy. I verily believe, if he were a man, that 
| % we ſhould not get one vote among the people. 
Another time, when a relation invited young 
CC.aato, with other childten, to celebrate his birth-day, 
mioſt of the children went to play together in a corner 
of the houſe, Their play was to mimic a court of 
JIiuſtice , where ſome were accuſed in form, and af. 
terwards carried to priſon. One of them, a beauti- 
ful boy, being condemned, and ſhut up by a bigger 
boy who ated as officer, in one of the apartmenty, 
called out on Cato; who, as ſoon as he underftoe@ 
wat the matter was, ran to the door, and puſhing 
away thoſe who ſtood there as guards and attempted 


to oppoſe him, carried off the child, and went home 
in great anger; moſt of the children marching off 
aich him TT Wn eee 
[lb beſe things gained him great reputation, of which 
| tte following is an extraordinary inſtance. When 
pPylla choſe to exhibit a tournament of boys, which 
1 7890s by the name of Troy +, and is conſidered as a ſa- 
, Childrens plays are often taken from what is moſt Familiar | 
» _ o them, Ia other countries they are commonly formed upon 
I bY. r ſubjects; but the Roman children acted trials in the courts 
r > Ay the command of armies, triumphal proceſſions, and 

1 * atter times the ſtate of empefors. -Suetonius tells us, that 

Pero commanded his ſon-in-law Rufinus Criſpinus, the ſon of 


bt; 5 » 


Poppaea, a child, to be thrown into the ſea, becauſe he was ſaid 
0 * in plays of tbe laſt-· mentioned kind. 
4 F he invention of this game is generally aſcribed to Aſcani- 


. It was celebrated in the public circus by companies of boys, 
| who 
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which they readily accepted, on account of his being 
the ſon of Metella, the wife of Sy lla; but the other, 
named Sextus, though he was, nephew to Pompey 
the Great, they abſolutely rejected, and would nt 
go out to exerciſe under him. Sylla then aſking 
them, whom they would have ?” they unanimouſly 
cried, © Cato;” and Sextus himſelf, readily. yielded 
the honour to him, as a, boy of ſuperior parts. 
The friendſhip which had ſubſiſted between Sylla 
and the father of Cato, induced him ſometimes to 
ſend for the young man and his brother Caepio, and 
to talk familiarly with them: a, favour, which, by 
reaſon of his dignity, he conferred on very few. Sar- 
pedon thinking ſuch an intercourſe a great advan- 
tage to his ſcholar, both in point of honour and ſafe- 
ty, often took Cato to pay his reſpects to the dictator, 
Sylla's houſe at that time looked like nothing bur: a 
place of execution; ſuch were the numbers of peo- 
ple tortured and put to death there. Cato, who 
now was in, his fourteenth year, ſeeing the heads of 
many illuſtrious perſonages carried out, and obſery- 
ing that the bye-ſtanders ſighed in ſecret, at, theſe 
ſeenes of blood, aſked his preceptor, < why. ſome- 
body did not kill that man? *« Becauſe,” ſaid; he, 
* they fear him more than they hate him. Why 
*« then,” ſaid Cato, “ do not you give me a ſword, 
* thai I may kill him, and deliver my countty from 
* ſlavery f” When Sarpedon heard ſuch, a; ſpeech 
from the boy, and ſaw with what a ſtern and angry 
look hg uttered it, he was greatly alarmed, and 
attempting ſome taſh action. 
When he was but a child, he was aſked one day, 
whom he loved moſt? He anſwered, . His bro 
who were furniſhed with arms ſuirable to their ſtrength. They 
were taken, forthe moſt part, out of the nobleſt families in Rome, 
See an excellent deſcription of it in Virgil, An. ver. 545, &c. 


varched him narrowly. afterwards, to prevent his 


2 0 


cred exhibition, he ſelected two. bands of hn 
gentlemen, and aſſigned them two .captains, one f 


&« ther.“ 
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der.“ The perſon who put the queſtion, then 
ed him, whom he loved next P and again he 
aid, His brother;“ whom in the third place ?” 
and ſtill it was . His brother? and ſo on till he put 
vo more queſtions to him about it. This affection 
increaſed with his years, inſomuch that when he was 

twenty years old, if he ſupped, if he went out into 

the country, if he appeared in the forum, Caepio 

muſt be with him. But he would not make uſe of 
perfumes as Caepio did; indeed, the whole courſe 

pf his life was ſtrict and auſtere: ſo that when Cae- E 
pio was ſometimes commended for his temperance 

and ſobriety, he would ſay, © 1 may have fome claim 

= to theſe virtues, when compared wirl other men; 

* but when I compare myſelf with Cato, 1 feem a 

mere Sippius.” Sippius was the name of a per- 

Jon 2 effeminare and luxurious. 

— After Cato had taken upon him the prieſthood 

of Apollo, he changed his dwelling, and took his 

* Jhare of the paternal eſtate, which amounted to a 
hundred and twenty talents. But though his for! 

tune was ſo conſiderable, his manner of living was 

more frugal and ſumple than ever. He formed a 


Particular connection with Antipdter of Tyre, the 
Sctoic philoſopher; and the knowledge he was the 


ꝝꝑnoſt ſtudious of acquiring; was the moral and the 
Political. He was carried to every virtue with an 
impulſe like inſpiration; but his greateſt attach- 
ment was to juſtice; and juſtice of chat ſevere and 
iiuflexible kind, which is not to be wrought upon by 
avour or compaſſion . He cultivated alſo that 
goquence which is fit for populat aſſemblies; for, 
mi a great city there ſhould be an extraordinary 

upply for war, fo in the political philoſophy he 
; ought there ſhould be a proviſion for tfoubleſame 
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1 4 Cicero, in his oration for Murens gives us a fine ſatire vj | 
= poſe maxims of the Stoics which Cato made the rule of his. life, 


ea which, as he obſerves, were only fit to Gauriſh within the 
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so PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 
times. Yet he did not declaim before company, 
nor go to hear the exerciſes of other young men: 
And when one of his friends faid, Cato, the world 
« finds fault with your filence,” he anſwered, * No 
«© matter, ſo long as it does not find fault with my 
« life. I ſhall begin to ſpeak when I have things 
cc to ſay that deſerve to be known.” _ -- 


In the public. hall called the porcian, which was 
built by old Cato in his cenſorſhip, the tribunes 
of the people uſed to hold their court. And, as there "4 


was a pillar which incommoded their benches, they © ; 


reſolved either to remove it to a diſtance, or to take 


it entirely away. This was the firſt thing that drew 


Cato to the roftra, and even then it was againſt his 
inclination. However, he oppoſed the deſign effect- 


ually, and gave an admirable ſpecimen - both of 
his eloquence and ſpirit. - For there was nothing of 


youthful ſallies or finical affectation in his oratory ; 
all was rough, ſenfible, and firong. Nevertheleſs, 
amidſt the ſhort and ſolid turn of the fentences, 


there was a grace that engaged the ear; and with 


the gravity which might be expected from his man- 


ners, there was ſomething of humour and raillery 


intermixed, which had an agreeable effect. His 


voice was loud en to be heard by. ſuch a multi- 


often ſpoke a whole day without being tired. 


tude of people, and his ſtrength was ſuch, that he + 


After he had gained his cauſe, he returned to his 
former ſtudies and filence. To ſtrengthen his con- 


ſtitution, he uſed the moſt laborious exerciſe. He 


accuſtomed himſelf to go bareheaded in the hotteſt 


and - coldeſt weather, and travelled on foot at all 
ſeaſons. of the year. His friends who travelled with 
him, made uſe of horſes; and he: joined ſometimes 
one, ſometimes another, for converſation, as he went 


along. In time of ſickneſs, his patience and abſti- 


a fever, he ſpent the whole day alone, ſuffering no 
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CATO THE YOUNGER 61 
= him, till he found a ſenſible 
"XX change for the better. £ 


Wo 


At entertainments they threw dice for the choice 
of the meſſes; and if Cato loſt. the firſt choice, his 
friends uſed to offer it him; but he always refuſed 
t. —“ Venus *,” ſaid he, © forbids.” At firſt he 
uſed to riſe from table after * drank once; but 
in proceſs of time he came to love drinking, and 
> would ſometimes ſpend the whole night over the 
bottle. His friends excuſed him by ſaying, © That 
the buſineſs of the ſtate employed him all day, 
r and left him no time for converſation, and 

4 therefore he ſpent his evenings in diſcourſe with 
a the philoſophers.” And, when one Memmius 

ſaid in company, that Cato ſpent whole nights in 

„ drinking;” Cicero 'retorted, ©* But you cannot 
„ fſay that he ſpends whole days at play.” 

Cato ſaw that a great reformation was wanting in 
the manners and cuſtoms of his country, and for 
that reaſon he determined to go contrary to the cor- 
rupt faſhions which then obtained. He obſerved 
tor inſtance) that the richeſt and moſt lively purple 
was the thing moſt worn, and therefore he went in 
black. Nay, he often appeared in public after din- 
ner bare-footed and without his gowh. Not that 
bae affected to be talked of for that ſingularity ; but 
be did it by way of learning to be aſhamed of no- 
thing but what was really ſhameful, and not to re- 
98 | Fon depended only on the eſtimation of the 
world. 

A great eſtate falling to him by the death of a 
coufin- german of the fame name, he turned it into 
money, to the amount of a hundred talents; and 
when any of his friends wanted to borrow a ſum, he 
lent it to them without intereſt. If he could not other- 
| wiſe ſupply them, he ſuffered even his own land and 
Faves to be mortgaged for them to the treaſury. 


The maſt favourtble caft upon the dice was called Inas 
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He knew no woman before his matriage ; and 
den he thought himſelf of a-proper age to enter 
into that "ſtate, he ſet a treaty on foot with Lepida, 
who had before been contracted to Metellus Scipio; 
but, upon Scipio's breaking the engagement, was 
then at liberty. However, befere the marriage 
could take place, Scipio repented ; and by the effi- 
duity of his management and addreſs, ſucceeded 
with oo lady. Provoked at this ill treatment, C ato 
was deſirous to go to law for redreſs; and, as his 
friends over- ruled him in that reſpect, youthful re- 
ſentment put him upon writing ſome iambics againſt 
Scipio, which had all the keeneſs of Archilochus, 
without his obſcenity and ſcurrility. 

After this, he married Atilia the d: aughithr of So- 
ranus; who was the firſt, but not the only woman 
he ever knew. In this relpect, Laelius, the friend of 
Scipio Africanus, was * happier than he; for in the 

courſe of a long life he had only one wife, and no in- 
tercourſe with any other woman. 
In the ſervile war + (I mean that with Spartacus 
Gellius was general; and Cato ſerved in it as a vo- 
lunteer, for the ſake of his brother Caepio, who was 
tribune : but he could nor" diſtinguiſh his vivacity 
and courage as he wiſhed, becauſe the war was ill-con- 
ducted. However, amidft the efteminacy and luxury 
which chen prevailed in the army, he paid fo much 
regard to diſcipline, and, when occaſion ſerved, be- 
haved wich ſo much ſpirit and valour, as well as 
coolneſs and capacity, chat hie appeared not in the 
leaſt inferior to Cato the cenſor. Gellius made bim 
an offer of the beſt military rewards and honcurs; 


52 


but he would not accept or allow of them ; “ for, * 
faid he, „1 have ey Hoary! at deſerves 10 ich 
& notice“ ai 
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yu] Westen l to us to have Men ſo begin bi of the Mp 
pineſs of the conjugal connection leg continued with one lee 
tionate wife, from his On experietice. | 

ſh « Scventy- one Years before the CHrinien ra. 
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IE Theſe things made him paſs for a man of a ſtrange 
and ſingular turn. Beſides, when a law was made, 
XX that no man who ſolicited any office, ſhould take 
E -nomenclators with him, he was the only one that obey- 
= <dit.; for when he applied for a tribune's commiſ- 
ſion in the army, he had previouſly made himſelf 
=” raafter of the names of all the citizens. Yet for this 
* he was envied, even by thoſe who praiſed him. The 
more they conſidered the excellence of his conduct, 
the more pain it gave them to think how hard it was 
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A With a tribune's commiſſion he was ſent into Ma- 
7 cedonia, where Rubrius the praetor commanded. 


His wife, upon his departure, was in great diſtreſs ; 
and we are told that Munatius, a friend of Cato's, in 
order to comfort her, ſaid, Take courage, Atiha ; 
I will take care of your huſband.” *“ By all 


means,“ anſwered Cato. At the end of the firſt 
4 day's march, after they had ſupped, he ſaid, Come, 
M iunatius, that you may the better perform your 
promiſe to Atilia, you ſhall not leave me either 
day or night.” In conſequence of which, he or- 


= dered two beds in his own tent, and made a pleaſant 
improvement upon the matter; for, as Munatius 
> always ſlept by him, it was not he that took care of 
Caato, but Cato that took care of him. h 
TX Cato had with him fifteen ſlaves, two freedmen, 
and four of his friends, Theſe rode on horſeback, 
and he always went on foot; yet he kept up with 
them, and converſed with them by turns. When 
ba joined the army, which conſiſted of ſeveral le- 
Lions, Rubrius gave him the command of one. In 
this poſt he thought it nothing great or extraordi- 
gary to be diſtinguiſhed by his own virtue only; it 
woas his ambition to make all the troops that were 
under his care like himſelf. With this view he leſ- 
llened nothing of that authority which might inſpire 
_Mear, but he called in the ſupport of reaſon to its 


FO ſulance, By inſtruction and perſuaſion, as well as 
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by ' rewards and puniſhments, he formed them ſo 
well, that it was hard to ſay whether his troops were 
more peaceable or more warlike, more valiant or 
more juſt. They were dreadful to their enemies, 
and courteous — the'r allies; afraid to do a diſho- 
nourable thing, and ambitious of honeſt praiſe. 
Hence, though honour and fame were not Cato's 
objects, they flowed in upon him; he was held in 
univerſal eſteem, and had entirely the hearts of his 
ſoldiers : for whatever he commanded others to do, 
he was the firſt to do himſelf, In his dreſs, his man- 
ner of living and marching, he reſembled the pri- 
vate ſoldier more than the officer; and at the ſame 


time, in virtue, in dignity of mind, and ſtrength of 


eloquence, he far exceeded all that had the name of 
generals. By theſe means he inſenſibly gained the 


àffections of his troops. And, indeed, virtue does 


not attract ĩmitation, except the perſon who gives 


the pattern is beloved as well as efteemed. Thoſe 
who praiſe good men without loving them, only pay 


a reſpect to their name, but do not ſincerely admire 


their virtue, nor have any inclination to follow their 


example. 

At that time chire lived at 'Pergamus a Stoic phi- 
loſopher, named Athenodorus, and ſurnamed Cordy- 
ho, in great reputation for his knowledge. He was 
now grown old, and had long reſiſted the appli- 
cations of princes and other great men, who wanted 
to draw him to their courts, and offered him their 
friendſhip and very conſiderable appointments. Cato 
thence concluded that it would be in vain to write or 
ſend any meſſenger to him; and as the laws gave 


him leave of abſence for two months, he failed to 
Aſia, and applied to him in perſon, in confidence 
chat his accompliſhments would carry his point witn 


him. Accordingly, by his arguments and the charms 
of his converſation, he drew him from his purpoſe, 
and brought him with him to the camp ;'as happy 


and as proud of this * as if he had made a 1 
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nore valuable capture, or performed a more glo- 
"*FFious exploit, than thoſe of -Pompey and Lucullus, 
who were then ſubduing the provinces and kingdoms 
While he was wich the army in Macedonia, he 
bad notice by letter that his brother Caepio was fal- 
len ſick at Anus in Thrace. The ſea was extremely 
rough, and no large veſſel to be had. He ventured, 
however, to ſail from Theſſalonica, in a ſmall paſ- 
fage-boat, with two friends and three ſervants, and . 
having very narrowly eſcaped drowning, arrived at 
nus juſt after Caepio expired, On this occaſion 
Cato ſhewed the ſenſibility of a brother, rather than 
_ the fortitude of a philolopher, He wept, he groan- 
| Red, he embraced the dead body; and beſides theſe 
and other tokens of the greateſt ſorrow, he ſpent vaſt 
ſums upon his funeral, The ſpices and rich robes 
that were burnt with him were very expenſive ; and 
he erected a monument for him of Thaſian marble 
in the forum at Anus, which coſt no leſs than eight 
ilents. 5 1 vi 
Some condemned theſe things as little agreeable 
dsc the modeſty and fimplicity which Cato profeſſed 
_ "x7 general; but they did not perceive that with all 
his firmneſs and inflex1bility to the ſolicitations of 
pPlwkaſure, of terror, and importunity, he had great 
_ **>xendernefs and ſenſibility in his nature. Many 
_ ***cmies and princes ſent preſents of great value, to do 
> Honour to the obſequies ; but he would not ac- 
deept any thing in money. All that he would receive 
woaas ſpices and ſtuffs, and thoſe too only on condi- 
tion of paying for them. 1 | 
Xx He was lo coheir with Caepio's daughter, to his 


—_ 
Cer 


| = 

ee ſtate; but when they came to divide it, he would 
not charge any part of the funeral expences to her 
account. Yet, though he acted fo honourably in 
that affair, and continued in the ſame upright path, 
here was one * who ſcrupled not to write, that he 
I Julius Caeſar, in his Anticato. 

— 14 paſſed 
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| 

| 
n | paſſed his brother's aſhes through a ſieve, in ſearch 
0 of the gold that might be melted down. Surely that 
a writer thought himſelf above being called to account 

| for his pen, as well as for his {word}! | 

Upon the expiration. of his comtniſſion, Cato was 
honoured at his departure, not only with the common 
good wiſhes for his health and praiſes of his conduct, 
but with tears and the moſt affectionate embraces ; 
the ſoldiers ſpread their garments in his way, and 
kiſſe d his X inſtances of eſteem which few ge- 
nerals met with from the Romans in thoſe times. 4 

But before he returned to Rome, to apply for a 
ſhare in the adminiſtration, ! he reſolved to viſit Aſia, 
and ſee with his own eyes the manners, cuſtoms, 
and- ſtrength of every province. At the ſame time 
he was willing to oblige Deiotarus, king of Galatia, 
who, on account of the engagements: of hoſpitality 
that he had entered into with his father, had given 
him a very preſſing invitation. 

His manner of travelling was this. "Early: in the 
morning he ſent his baker and his cook to the place 
where be intended to lodge the next night. Theſe = 
| entered the town in a very modeſt and civil manner; 

: 
3 


and if they found there no friend or acquaintance of 
Cato or 2 family, they took up lodgings for him, 
and prepared his ſupper at an inn, without giving 
any one the leaſt trouble. If there happened to be 
no inn, chey applied to the magiſtrates for quarters; 
and were always ſatisfied with thoſe aſſigned them. 
Very often they were not believed to be Cato's ſer- 
vants, but entirely diſregarded *, becauſe they came 
not to the magiſtrates in a clamdrous and threaten- 
ing manner; inſomuch that their maſter arrived be- 
fore they could procure lodgings. It was worſe ſtill "a 
when: Cato! himſelf made his appearance; for the 
towinſmen ſeeing him fit down on the luggage with- ⸗- 
out ſpeaking a word, tool him for a man of a mean 
4 | oe frroum Bune + © domini failperts „que 101 = 
112 „e. aden, Auch, | n. 2. | x 
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ind daſtardly ſpirit. Sometimes, however, he would 
A Þ end forthe magiſtrates; and'{ay, * Wretches, why 
do you not learn a proper hoſpitality ? You will 
not find all that apply to you, Catos. Do not 
then by your ill treatment give thoſe occaſion to 
* exert their authority, who only want a pretence to 
bs . take from you by * violence what you give with fo 

5 Z much reluctance.“ 

Iln Syria, we are told, he mer with an humourous 
 >gdventure. When he came to. Antioch, he faw 
a number of people ranged 1n good order without the 
gates. On one fide the way ſtood the young men in 
heir mantles, and on the other the boys in their 
peſt attire. Some wore white robes, and had crowns 

pn their heads; theſe were the prieſts and the ma- 
es. Cato i imagining that this magnificent re. 

on was intended to do him honour, began to be 

angry with his ſervants, who were ſent 3 for 

mort preventing ſuch a compliment. Nevertheleſs, 
he deſired his friends to alight, and walked with 
"them towards theſe Antiochians. When they were 
E enough to be ſpoken to, the maſter of the ce- 
monies, an elderly man, with a ſtaff and a crown 

his hand, addreſſed himſelf firſt to Cato, and 
Pibour ſo much as ſaluting him, aſked how far 
Demetrius was behind? and when he might be ex- 
ee Demetrius was Pompey's freedman ; and as 

gute eyes of all the world were then fixed upon Pom- 
. ng they paid: more reſpect to this favourite of his 
- he had any right to claim. Cato's friends were 
3 with ſuch a fit of laughter, that they could 

hot recover themſelves as they patied through the 
Fond. Cato himſelf, in un confuſion, cried out, 
Alas, poor city!“ and ſaid not a word more. 
Þfterwards, ae he uſed always to ln when 

told the ſtory, 16 11 

BZut Pompey: cee to as the people of 
ia from making any more miſtakes of this kind 
PF br want 010 * Cato. For Cato, when he 
* came 
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came to Epheſus, going ing to his reſ to Pom, : 2 
pey, as his ſuperior in po of age and dignity, and 
as the. commander. of ſuch great armies ; Pompey 
ſeeing him at ſome diſtance, did not wait to receive 
him fitting, but roſe up to meet him, and gave him 
his hand with great cordiality. He ſaid much too, 
in commendation of his virtue while he was preſent, 
and ſpoke more freely in his praiſe when he was 
ws Every one, after this, paid great attention to 
to; and he was admired for what before had ex, 
poſed him to contempt ; for they could now ſee that 
his ſedate and ſubdued conduct was the effect of his 
greatne(s of mind, | Beſides, it was viſible that Pom- 
Pey's behaviour to him was the conſequence rather 
of reſpect than love; and that, though he expreſſed 
his admiration of him when preſent, he was glad when 
he was gone. For the other young Romans that came 
to ſee him, he preſſed them much to ſtay and ſpend 
{ome time with him: to Cato he gave no ſuch invi- 
tation ; but, as if he thought himſelf under ſome re- 
ſtraint in his proceedings while he ſtayed, readily diſ- 77 
milled him. However, amongſt all the Romans that 
returned to Rome, to Cato only he recommended his 
wife and children, who indeed were his relations. 
His fame now going before him, the cities in his 
way ſtrove which ſhould do him moſt honour, by 7 
invitations, entertainments, and every other mark f 
regard. On theſe occaſions, Cato uſed to deſire bis 
friends to look well to him, leſt he ſhould make 
3 faying of Curio. Curio, who was one f 
is parti friends and companions, but diſap- 
proved his auſterity, aſked him one day, Whether 
5 he was inclined to viſit Aſia when his time of fer- 
* vice was expired ??. Cato anſwered, Yes, byral! 
* means; upon which Curio ſaid, It is well; ou 
© will return a little more practicable; uſing an ex- 8 
preſſive Latin word to that purpoſe “. 3 


Suppofed to be marſuetior. © As Cato underſtood it in a di. 
advantageous ſenſe, we have rendered it by the word pradticable ) bh 1 
which conveys that idea,  *' 1 
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WE Deiotrus, king of Galatia, being far advanced in 
Sears, ſent for Cato, with a defign to recommend his 
idren, and all his „to his protection. 

Pon as he came, he him a variety of valuable 
reſents, and urged him ſtrongly to accept them: 
nich importunity' ſo much diſpleaſed him, that 


Hough he came in the evening, he ſtayed only that 


„ - 


Fight, and went away at the third hour the next 
morning. After he had gone a day's journey, he 
= found at Peſſinus a greater number of preſents, with 
FO ers intreating him to receive them: or if you 
vill not accept them,” faid Deiotarus, © at leaſt 
permit your friends to take them, who deſerve 
p ſome reward for their ſervices, and yet cannot ex- 
e pect it out of your own eſtate. Cato, however, 
would give them no ſuch permiſſion, though he ob- 
9 rved that ſome of his friends caſt a longing eye 
pat way, and were vifibly chagrined. * Corrup- 

ei tion,” ſaid he, will never want a pretence. But 
you ſhall be ſure to ſhare with me whatever I can 
e get with juſtice and honour.” He therefore ſent 
DPeiotarus his preſents back. | 15 
XX. When he was taking ſhip for Brunduſium, his 

| Friends adviſed him to put Caepio's remains on board 
another veſſel“; but he declared, « He would 

#* ſooner part with his life than with them ;” and fo 
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porum, in the ſervice of his friends. Though he 
Fas of a proper age 4 to offer himſelf for the 
Nuaeſtorſhip, he would nor ſolicit it till he had qua- 
ke | From a ſuperſtition which commonly obtained, they ima- 
ned that a dead body on board a ſhip would raiſe ſtorm. 
1 F bappened, juſt below, ſhews that he 
1 we into u ious noti 
oe ny that ſuperſtitious notion, though too apt to do 


f Tenty-four or twenty-five years of age. 
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lifted himſelf. for that office, by ſtudying all the laws 
relating to it, by making enquiries of ſuch as were 
experienced in it, and thus gaining a thorough 
knowledge of its vrhole intention and proceſs. Im- 
mediately upon his entering on it, he made a great 
reformation among the ſecretaries and other officers 
ot the treaſury. The public papers, and the rules of 
court, were what they were well verſed in; and as 
young quaeſtors were continually coming into the 
direction, who were ignorant of the laws and records, 
the under-officers took upon them not only to in- 
ſtruct, but to dictate to them; and were, in fact, 
quaeſtors themſelves. Cato corrected this abuſe. 
He applied himſelf with great vigour to the bu- 
fnels, and had not only the name and : honour, but 
thoroughly underſtood all that belonged to that de- 
partment. Conſequently, he made ule of the ſeere- 
taxies only as ſervants, which they really were; 
tometimes correcting wilful abuſes, and ſometimes 
the miſtakes which they made through ignorance. 
As the licence in which they had lived had made 
them refractory, and they hoped to ſecure theimſelves 
by Lattering the other quaeſtors, they boldly. with- 
flood Cato. He therefore diſmiſſed the principal ot 
them, whom he had detected in a fraud in the divi- 
hon. of an eſtate. Againſt another he lodged an in- 
dlictment for torgery. His defence was undertaken 
by Lutatius Catulus, then cenſor; a man whoſe au- 
thority was not only ſupported by his high office, 
bur till more by his reputation; for, in juſtice and 
regularity of life, he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf above 
all the Romans of his time. He was alſo a friend 
anti ftyourer; of Cato, on account of his. upright 
conduct; yet he oppoſed. him in this cauſe, Per- 
cciving he bad not right on his fide, he had recourſe 
to iutteaties; but. Cato would not ſuffer him to pro- 
ceœdiin that manner; and, as he did not deſiſt, took 
occaſtian to ſay, „It would be a great diſgrace. for 
T SBI APO IOCETI 
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ue wha Hänrers, ro be turned out of court by 
my i&ors.” Catulus gave him a look, as if he 
intended to make anſwer; however, he did not 
WT ſpeak : either through anger or Thame he went off 
bent, and greatly diſconcerted. Nevertheleſs, che 
man was not condemned. As the number of voices 
a gainſt him exceeded thoſe for him by one only, 
Catulus deſired the aſſiſtance of Marcus Lollius, Ca- 
= to's colleague, who was prevented by fickneſs from 
attending the trial; but, upon this application, was 
brought in a litter into court, and gave the deter- 
mining voice in favour of the defendant. Vet Cato 
XX would not reſtore him to his employment, or pay him 
huis ſtipend; for he conſidered the partial ſuffrage of 
Lollius as a thing of no account. | 
RX © The' ſecretaries thus humbled and ſubdued, he 
took the direction of the public papers and finances 
XX into his own hand. By theſe means, in a little time 
he rendered the treafury more reſpectable than the 
RX ſenate itſelf; and it was commonly thought, as well 
as ſaid, that Cato had given the quaeſtorſhip all the 
_—_=X dignity of the conſulate. For, having made it his 
EX buſineſs to find out all the debts of long ſtanding due 
do the public, and what the public was indebted to 
private perſons, he ſertled thoſe affairs in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the commonwealth could no longer either 
do or ſuffer any injury in that reſpect; ſtrictly de- 
manding and infifting on the payment of whatever 
was owing to the ſtare; and, at the ſame time, rea- 
dib and freely farisfying all who had claims upon ir. 
his naturally gained him reverence among the 
People, when they ſaw many obliged to pay, who 
boped never to have been called to account ; and 
many receiving debts which they had given up as 
Jeſperate. His predecefſors had often, through in- 
eereſt or perſuafion, accepted falſe bills, and pre- 
= cnt orders of ſenate; but nothing of that Kind 
= <{caped Cato. There was one order in particular, 
RE WPIch he ſuſpected to be forged; und, though it 
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bad many witneſſes to ſu it, he would not at. | 


2 till the conſuls came and declared it upon 
oa 


There was a number of alſins employed in the 
laſt proſcription, to whom Sylla given twelve 
thouſand drachmas for each head they brought him. 1 Bo 
Theſe were looked upon by all the world as he moſt 
execrable villains ; — no man had ventured to take 
vengeance on them. Cato, however, ſummoned 
all who had received the public money for ſuch un- 
Juſt ſervices, and made them refund; inveighing 
at the ſame time, with equal reaſon and ſeverity, i 
againſt their impious and abominable deeds. Theſe i 
wretches, thus diſgraced, and, as it were, prejudged, 
were afterwards indicted for murder before the 
Judges, no puniſhed them as they deſerved. All 
eople rejoiced at - executions; thex 
Fac ht ul ws ſaw the tyranny rooted out with * 3 
men, pace” Sylla himſelf capitally puniſhed in the death 
of his miniſters. "38 
The people were alſo delighted with his 8 == 
e diligence; for he always came to the treaſury 
ore his colleagues, and was the laſt that left it. 
There was no aſſembly of the people, or meeting'of 
the ſenate, which he did not attend, in order to keep = 
a watchful eye upon all partial remiſſions of fine 
and duties, and all „ grants. Thus hay- 7 
ing cleared the exchequer of informers, and all 
ſuch vermin, and filled it with treaſure, he ſhewed RF 
that it is poſſible for government to be rich, without 8 
oppreſſing the ſubject. At firſt this conduct of his 
was very obnoxious to his colleagues, but in time 8 
it came to be agreeable ; becaule, by refufing to give bo 
away any of the public money, or to make any 1 
dial determination, he ſtood the rage of diſappointed bh 
avarice for them all; and, to the importunity of ſo- RR 
licitation, they could anſwer that they could' do no- 1 
* beet the ae of Cato. | bh "GR 
: ne 
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I ̃ue laſt day of his office he was conducted home 
by almoſt the whole body of citizens. But by the 


. 


Way, he was informed that ſome of the principal 
men in Rome, who had great influence upon Marcel- 
1 2 jus, were beſieging him in the treaſury, and preſſing 
him to make out an order for fums which they 
EXT pretended to be due to them. Marcellus, from his 
childhood, was a friend of Cato's, and a good 
XX quaeſtor, while he ated with him; but, when he 
acted alone, he was too much influenced by perſo- 
nal regard for petitioners, and by a natural inclina- 
tion to oblige; Cato, therefore, immediately turned 
back, and, finding Marcellus already prevailed upon 
to make out the order, he called for the regiſters, 
and eraſed it; Marcellus all the while ſtanding by 
in ſilence. Not content with this, he took him out of 
the treaſury, and led him to his own houſe. Marcel- 
FX lus, however, did not complain, either then, or af- 
ZZ :terwards, but continued the fame friendſhip and in- 
timacy with him to the laſt. 5 5 
Alfter the time of his quaeſtorſhip was . 
Cato kept a watchful eye upon the treaſury. He 
= his ſervants there daily, minuting down the proceed- 
Rx ings; and he ſpent much time himſelf in peruſin 
XX the public accounts from the time of Sylla to his 
XX own ; a copy of which he had purchaſed for five ta- 
= lents. | 75 „. i en te 
Whenever the ſenate was ſummoned to meet, he 
was the firſt to give his attendance, and the laſt to 
withdraw; and oftentimes, while the reſt were ſlowly 
a ſſembling, he would fit down and read, holding 
his gawn before his book; nor would he ever be out 
of town when a houſe was called. Pompey findi 
chat, in all his unwarrantable attempts, he muſt find 
ia ſevere and inexorable opponent in Cato, when he 
bad a point of that kind to carry, threw in his way 
either the cauſe of ſome friend to plead, or arbitra- 
ion, or other buſineſs to attend to. But Cato ſaon 
perceived the ſnare, and rejected all the applications 
1 2250 1 | of 
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of his friends 3 declaring, that when the ſenate was. 
to fit, he never would undertake - other buſineſs. 


For his attention to the concerns of government was 
not, like that of ſome others, guided by the views 


of honour or profit, nor left to chance or humour; 


but he thought a good citizen ought to: be ar ſoleritons 


about the public as a bee is about her hide. For this 
reaſon he deſired his friends, and others with whom 
he had connections in the provinces, to give him an 
account of the edicts, the important deciſions, and 
all the principal buſineſs tranſacted there. 


He made a point of it to oppole Clodius the ſedi-. 
tious demagogue, who was always propoſing ſome 


dangerous law, or ſome change in the conſtitution, 


or acculing the prieſts and veſtals to the people; Fa- 
bia Terentia, fiter to Ciceros wife, and one of the: 955 


veſtals, was impeached among the reſt, and in dan- 
ger of being condemned. But Cato defended the 
cauſe of theſe-injured people ſo well, chat Clodius 


was forced to withdraw in great confuſion, and leave 


the city. When Cicero came to thank him for this 
ſervice, he ſaid, You mult thank your country, 


« whoſe utility! is the ſpring. that A al wy ac- 


« tions.“ 

His reputation came to be ſo great, that a certain 
orator, in a cauſe where only one IE was produc- 
ed, ſaid to the judges, * One man's evidence is not 
«- ſufficient to go by, not even if it was Cato's,” It 


grew, indeed, into a kind of proverb, when people 


were ſpeaking of ſtrange and incredible chings to ſay, 
« would not believe ſuch a thing, though, it were 
« affirmed by Cato.“ 

A man profuſe in his expences, and in all reſpects 
of a worthleſs character, taking upon him one. day 
to ſpeak in the ſenate in praiſe of temperance and 
Gbriey, Amnaeus roſe up and ſaid. Who. can 
« endure to hear a man Who eats and drinks like 


* Craflus, and builds like Lucullus, pretend to 


« talk here like Cato ofa Fence others, who were 
cffolute 
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elt and abandoned in their lives, but preſerved 
1 gravity and auſterity in their diſcourſe, came by 
4 3 ay of ridicule to be called Catos. 
1 : His friends adviſed: him to offer himself for the 
fribuneſhip ; but he ht it was not yet time. 
ie ſaid, he looked upon an office of ſuch power 
5 £ q and authority, as a violent medicine, which ought 
not to be uſed ex . in caſes of great neceſlity.” 
As at that time he had no public buſineſs to engage 
bim, he took his books and A philoſop hers with him, 
and ſet out for Lucania, where he had lands, and an 
ere country retreat. By the way he met with 
number of horſes, carriages, and ſervants, which he 
de belong to Metellus Nepos, who was going 
o Rome to apply for the tribuneſhip. This put him 
do a ſtand: he remained ſome time in deep thought, 
nd then gave his people orders to turn back. 
To his friends, who were ſurpriſed at this conduct, 
„Know ye not,” ſaid he, that Metellus is formis 
e dableevenin his ſtupidity? But remember that he 
5 55 . now follows the counſels of Pompey; that the 
ſtate lies proſtrate before him; and that he will 
fall upon and cruſh it with the force of a thunder - 
Ay bolt. Is this then a time for the purſuit of rural 
e amuſements? Let us reſcue our liberties, or die 
in their defence! Upon the remonſtrance of 
a is friends, however, he proceeded to his farm z and 
A "> ter a ſhort ſtay there, returned to the city. He 
rived in the evening, and early next morning went 
1 do the forum, as a candidate for the tribuneſhip, in 
pppoſition xo Metellus; for to oppoſe, is the nature 
ef that office; and its power is Chiefly negative; in- 
omuch, chat the diſſent of a ſingle voice is ſufficient 
Jo diſannul a meaſure in which the an ene 
peſide has concurred. 
Cato was at. firſt attended only by a ſinall number 
Pf his friends; but, when his intentions were made 
now, he was immediately ſurrounded by men of 
3 honour and virtue, and the it _ his acquaintance, 
Vor. V. F who 
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HET 9 
who gave him the ſtrongeſt encouragement, and ſo. # 
cited him to apply for the tribuneſhip, not as it 
might imply a favour conferred on himſelf, but as ir 
would be an honour and an advantage to his fellow. 
citizens: obſerving, at the ſame time, that though it 
had been frequently in his power to obtain this office 
without the trouble of oppoſition ; yet he now ſtep- 
ped forth, regardleſs, not only of that trouble, but 
even of perfonal danger, when the liberties of hi; 
country were at ſtake. Such was the zeal and eager- 
nefs of the people that preſſed around him, that it 
was with the utmoſt difficulty he made his way to the 

um. | | 8. v 
go ts appointed tribune, with Metellus amongſt 7 
the reſt, he obſerved that great corruption had crept 7 
into the conſular elections. On this ſubje& he gare 
a ſevere charge to the people, which he concluded, | 
by affirming an oath, that he would proſecute every 2 


N 
a 


S, 


one that ſhould offend in chat way. He took care, V®# 
however, that Srlanus *, who had married his fiſter 
Servilia, fhould be excepted. But againſt Murena, 
who, by means of bribery, had carried the conſulſhip 
at the ſame time with Silanus, he laid an informa- 
won. By the laws of Rome, the perſon accuſed has 
power to fet a guard upon him who lays the infor- 
mation, that he may have no opportunity of ſup - 
porting a falſe accuſation by private machinations be- 
fore his trial. When the perſon that was appointed 
Muræna's officer, on this occaſion, ebſerved the li- 
beral and candid conduct of Cato; that he fought 
only to ſupport his information by fair and open evi- 
dence; he was fo ſtruck with the excellence ant 
; FE! N | 1 
* From. this paſſage it ſhould ſeem that Plutarck ſuppoſes = 
Cato to be capable of ſacrificing to family connections. But the 
fault lies rather. in the hiſtorian.than in the tribune. For, is it 
to be ſuppoſed that the rigid virtue of Cato ſhould deſcend to the ⁶ 
moſt obnoxious circumſtances of predilection? It is not poſſible 
to have a ſtronger inſtance of his integrity, than his refuſing the 
alliance of Pompey the Great; though that refuſal was impoli- 2 9 
tie, and attended with bad conſequences to the ſlate. 
A dignity 1 5 
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ignity of his character, that he would frequently 


. 


ait upon him in the forum, or at his houſe; and, 
After enquiring whether he ſhould proceed that day 
In the buſineſs of the information, if Cato anſwered 
In the negative, he made no ſcruple of leaving him. 
Wen the trial came on, Cicero, who was then con- 

ul, and Murzna's advocate, by way of playing upon 
Cato, threw out many pleaſant things againſt the 
ſtoics, and their paradoxical philoſophy. This occa- 
ſioned no ſmall mirth amongſt the judges : upon 
ZZ which Cato only obſerved with a ſmile, to thoſe who 
Rood next him, that Rome had indeed a moſt 

Hughable conſul “. Muræna acted a very prudent 
ny with regard to Cato; for, though acquitted of 
the charge he had brought againſt him, he neverthe- 
Xs conſulted him on all occafions of importance du- 
Feing his conſulſhip ; reſpected him for his ſenſe and 
Firtue, and made uſe of his counſels in the admini- 


tration of government. For Cato, on the bench, 
+ was the molt rigid diſpenſer of juſtice ; though, in 
private ſociety, he was affable and humane. 
hefore he was appointed tribune in the conſulſhip 


f Cicero, he ſupported the ſupreme magiſtrate in a 
Fery ſeaſonable manner, by many excellent mea- 
ures during the turbulent times of Catiline. It is 
ell known that this man meditated nothing leſs than 
total ſubverſion of the Roman ſtate; and that, by 
the ſpirited counſels and conduct of Cicero, he was 
hpliged to fly from Rome without affecting his pur- 


poſe. But Lentulus, Cethegus, and the reſt of the 
enſpirators, after reproaching Catiline for his timi- 
0 4A ty, and the feebleneſs of his enterprizes, reſolved to 
, KL itinguiſh themſelves at leaſt more effectually. Their 
: heme was nothing leſs than to burn the city, and 
it I elroy the empire, by the revolt of the colonies 
x x d toreign Wars. Upon the diſcovery of this con- 
le 


9 FThbe French and Engliſh tranſlators have it, a pleaſant conſul. 
chat does not convey the ſarcaſm that Cato meant. Nidi- 
n of quod riſum facit. | 


F 3 | ſpiracy, 


i 
Rs 
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ſpiracy, Cicero, as we have obſerved in his life, 'F 


called a council; and the firſt that ſpoke was Silanus. 3 5 
He gave it as his opinion, that the conſpirators ſhould 
be puniſhed with the utmoſt rigour. This opinion 


was adopted by the reſt, till it came to Cæſar. 


This eloquent man, conſiſtent with whoſe ambitious 
principles it was. rather to encourage than to ſup- 


preſs any threatening: innovations, urged, in his 3 
uſual perſuaſive manner, the propriety of allowing 


the accuſed the privilege of. trial; and that the . 
conſpirators ſhould only be taken into cuſtody. The 
ſenate, who were under apprehenfions from the peo- Wi 


ple, thought it prudent to come into this meaſure; 


and even Silanus retracted, and declared he though: | 2 s 


of nothing more than impriſonment ; that being the | 
moſt rigorous puniſhment a citizen of Rome could 
ſuffer. 5 

This change of ſentiments in thoſewho ſpoke firſt, 


LA. 
N 
_ 2 EE 
= # ' 


was followed by the reſt, who all gave into milder _ 


meaſures. But Cato, who was of a contrary opi- 
nion, defended that opinion with the greateſt vehe- 2 
mence, eloquence, and energy. He reproached Si- 
Janus for his puſillanimity in changing his reſolution. A 
He attacked Cæſar, and charg ed him with a ſe. i 
cret deſign of ſubverting the” government, under | 
the plauſible appearance of mitigating ſpeeches and 


2 2 
M 83 


a humane conduct; of intimidating the ſenate, 19 wy 


the ſame means, even in a caſe where he had to fear 


"for himſelf, and wherein he might think himſelf ha- 


py if he could be exempted from every imputation 4 5 | 


and ſuſpicion of guilt.—He who had openly and da: 

. ingly attempted to feſcue from juſtice the enemies off 
the ſtate ; and ſhewn, that fo fir from having any 
compaſſion for his country, when on the brink of 
deſtruction, he could even pity and plead for the 
wretches, the unnatural wretches that meditated 8 
ruin, and grieve that their puniſhment | ſhould pre- 


vent their defign. This, it is faid, is the only ord- 3 1 
tion of Cato that is extant. Cicero had ſelected 1 N 
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en * 
1 


3 ? amber of che ſwifteſt writers, whom he had taught 
3 che art of abbreviating words by characters, and had 
placed them in different parts of the ſenate-houſe. 
3 hel his conſulate, they had no ſhort-hand writers. 
Cato carried his point; and it was decreed, agree- 
by ably to his opinion, that the conſpirators ſhould | fuf- 


fer capital puniſhment. 

| 0 As it is our intention to exhibit an accurate pic- 
ture of the mind and manners of Cato, the leaſt cir- 
cumſtance that may contribute to mark them ſhould 
not eſcape our notice. While he was warmly con- 
testing his point with Cæſar, and the eyes of the 
whole ſenate were upon the diſputants, it is ſaid that 
a billet was brought in and delivered to Czfar. Cato 
immediately ſuſpected, and charged him with ſome 
traiterous deſign; and it was moved in the ſenate, 
| That the billet ſhould be read publicly. Cæſar de- 
Aivered i it to Cato, who ſtood near him; and the = 

ter had no ſooner caſt his eye upon it, than he 
ceived it to be the hand of his own ſiſter Servilia, 
who was paſſienately in love with Cæſar, by whom 
Ko he had been debauched. He, therefore, threw 
it back to Cæſar, ſaying, take it, you'fot,” and 
went on with his diſcourſe. Cato was always unfor- 
© Jn amongſt the women. This Servilia was in- 
amous for her commerce with Cæſar; ; and his other 
Wiſter, Servilia, was in ſtill worſe repute ; for, though 
married to Lucullus, one of the firſt men in Rome, 


N 3 py whom alſo ſhe had a ſon, ſhe was divorced for her 
Iinſufferable irregularities. But what was moſt diſ- 


"þ q treſsful to Cato, was, that the conduct of his own 
Irie Atilia, was by no means unexce ptionable; and 


i What, after having brought him two children, he was 

9 1 Wbliged to part with her. 

9 Upon his divorce from Atilia, he married Marcia 

7 e daughter of Philip, a woman of good character; 

— Put this part of Cato's lite, like the plots in the dra- 
» \ 3 , is involved and intricate. Thraſeas, upon the 


Wothority of Munatius, Cato's particular friend, who 
F 3 lived 
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lived under the ſame roof with him, gives us this 
account of the matter. Amongſt the friends and 
followers of Cato, ſome made a more open profeſſion 
of their ſentiments than others. Amongſt theſe was 
Quintus Hortenſius, a man of great dignity and po- 
liteneſs. Not contented merely with the friend{hip 
of Cato, he was deſirous of a family-alliance wit 
him; and for this purpoſe, he ſcrupled not to re. 
queſt that his daughter Porcia, who was already mar- 
ried to Bibulus, by whom ſhe. had two children, 
might be lent to him, as a fruitful ſoil for the purpoſe RR 
of propagation. The thing itſelf, he owned, was 
uncommon, but by no means unnatural or impro- 
per. For why ſhould a woman, in the flower of her 
age, either continue uſeleſs till ſhe is paſt child-bear- 
ing, or overburden her huſband with too large a fa- 
milly? The mutual uſe of women, he added, in vir- 
tuous families, would not only increaſe a virtuous 
| offspring, but ſtrengthen and extend the connections 
| of ſociety. Moreover, if Bibulus ſhould be unwilling 
wholly to give up his wife, ſhe ſhould be reſtored 
after ſhe had done him the honour of an alliance to 
Cato by her pregnancy. Cato anſwered, that he had 
the greateſt regard for the friendſhip of Hortenſius, 
but could not think of his application for another 
man's wife. Hortenſius, however, would not give 
up the point here; but when he could not ob- 
tain Cato's daughter, he applied for his wife, ſay- 
ing, that ſhe was yet a young woman, and Cato's 
family already large enough, He could not poſſibly 
make this requeſt, upon a ſuppoſition that Cato had 
no regard for his wife; for ſhe was at that very time 
pregnant, Notwithſtanding, the latter, when he ob 
erved the violent inclination Hortenſius had to be 
allied to him, did not abſolutely refuſe him; but ſaid 1 js 
it was neceſſary to conſult Marcia's father, Philip, on 
the occaſion, Philip, therefore, was applied to, and | 
his daughter was eſpouſed to Hortenſius in the pre- 
ſence and with the conſent of Cato. Theſe circum: 
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Mances are not related in the proper order of time; 
but ſpeaking of Cato's connection with che women, 
vas led to mention them. 
When the conſpirators were executed, and Ceſar, 
ho, on account of his calumnies in the ſenate, was 
obliged to throw himſelf on the people, had infuſed 
= ſpirit of inſurrection into the worlt and loweſt of 
5 the citizens, Cato, being apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences, engaged the ſenate to appeaſe the multi- 
tude by a free gift of corn. This coſt twelve hundred 
5 and fifty talents a year; but it had the deſired effect *. 
= Metellus, upon entering on his office as tribune, 
geld ſeveral ſeditious meetings, and publiſhed an 
edict, that Pompey ſhould bring his troops into Ita- 
iy, under the pretext of ſaving the city from the at- 
tempts of Catiline. Such was the pretence; but 
nis real deſign was to give up the Nate into the hands 
of Pompey. 


oY 


> Upon the meeting of the ane Cato, inſtead of 
treating Metellus wich his uſual aſperity, expoſtulat- 
end with great mildneſs, and had even recourſe to in- 
treaty; intimating, at the ſame time, that his family 
had ever ſtood in the intereſt of the nobility. Me- 
tellus, who imputed Cato's mildneſs to his fears, was 
the more inſolent on that account, and molt au- 
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Aaciouſly afferted that he would carry his purpoſe 
into execution ; whether the ſenate would or not. 
9 The voice, the air, the attitude of Cato, were 
changed in a moment; and, with all the force of 
eloquence, he declared, That while he was living. 
„ Pompey ſhould never enter armed into the city.” 
he ſenate neither approved of the conduct of Cato, 


nor of Metellus. The latter they conſidered as a 


1333 : 

2 _ * This is almoſt one third more than the ſum ſaid to have been 
== expended i in the ſame diſtribution in the liſe of Caeſar; and even 
| bo there it is incredibly large, But whatever migat be the expence, 

i de policy was bad; for nothing ſo effeAually weakens the hands 

I government as this choc 


pls, of bribing the populace, and 
E. edle them as injudicious nurſes do froward children. 


F 4 deſperate 
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deſperate and profligate madman; who had no other R$ 


aim than that of general deſtruction and confuſion. 


The virtue of Gato, they looked upon as a kind of a | 7 
enthuſiaſm, which would ever lead him to arm in the E:.,- 


cauſe of juſtice and the laws. * 22 
When the people came to vote for the eclict, a 
number of aliens, gladiators, and flaves, armed by 
Metellus, appeared in the forum. He was allo fo]. 
lowed by ſeveral of the commons, who wanted to in- 
troduce Pompey, in hopes of a revolution; and his 


bands were {ſtrengthened by the prætorial power of 5 A 


Cæſar. Cato, on the other hand, had the principal 


citizens on his fide ; but they were rather ſharers in = 
the injury than naxiliaries, in the removal of it. The 


danger to which he was expoſed was now ſo great, 
that his family was under the utmoſt concern. The 
| greateſt part of his friends and relations came to his 
Houle in the evening, and paſſed the night without 
either eating or ſleeping. His wife and ſiſters be- 
wailed their misfortunes with tears, while he himſelf 
paſſed the evening with' the, utmoſt confidence and 
tranquility, encouraging the reſt to imitate his ex- 
ample... He ſupped and went to reſt as uſual; and 
Mepc. ſoundly till he was waked by his colleague Mi- 
nutius Thermus. He went to the forum, accompa» 
nied by few, but met by many, who adviſed him to 
take care of his perſon. When he ſaw the temple of 
Caſtor. ſurrounded by armed men, the ſteps occupi- 
£d, by. gladiators,, and Metellus himſelf med on 
an eminence with Cæſar, turning to his friends, 
which,“ ſaid he, 5 is moſt contemptible, the! ſa- 
« vage dif: tion, or the cowardice ot him who 
£ brings ſuch an army againſt a man who is naked 
« and unarmed 2" Upon this, he proceeded to the 
? lace with Thermus, Thoſe that occupied the ſteps 

ell back to make way for him, but would ſuffer no 
one A to paſs; Munatius only with ſome difficul- 
ty he drew along with him and, as ſoon as he en- 
| ms 1 took his ſeat. between Ceſar and _— 
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dat he might; by that means, prevent their diſcourſe. 
WO» ork mrs. .£x them not a little ; and what added 
WT ro their perplexity, was the countenance and appro- 
XX bation that Cato met with from all the honeſt men 
be 45 that were preſent, who, while they admired his firm 
and ſteady ſpirit, fo ſtrongly marked in his aſpect, 
= encounged him to perſevere in the cauſe of liberty; 
and mutually agreed to ſupport him. 

Mletellus, enraged at this, propoſed to read the 
ce dict. Cato put in his negative; and that having 
no effect, he wreſted it out of his hand. Metellus 
then attempted to ſpeak: it from memory; but I her- 
mas prevented him by putting his hand upon bis 
⁊ḿmouth. When he found this ineffectua l, and per- 
== . reived: that the people were gone over to the oppoſite 
Ne „de ordered his armed men to make a riot, 
and throw the whole into confuſion. Upon this the 
people diſperſed, and Cato was left alone, expoſed 
wWo a ſtorm of ſticks and ſtones. But Muræna, though 
= :the former had fo lately laid an information againſt 
him, would not deſert him. He defended him with 
his gown from the danger to which he was expoſed ; 
intreated the mob to deſiſt from their violence, and 
raqæt length carried him off in his arms into the temple 
of Caſtor. When Metellus found the benches de- 
ww fened, and the adverſary put to the rout, be ima- 
gined he had gained his point, and again very mo- 
dieſtly proceeded. to confirm the edict. The adver- 
ſary, however, quickly rallied, and advanced with 
ſhouts of the greateſt courage and confidence. Me- 
tdellus's party, ſuppoſing that, by ſome means, they 
had gotten armsgwas thrown into confufion, and im- 

= medtely. took to flight. Upon the diſperſion of 
theſe, Cato came forward, and his encourage- | 


ment and applauſe, eſtabliſhed a confiderable party 
XX agamit Metellus. The ſenate too voted that Cato 

== ſhould, at all events, be fipported ; and that an 
edict, ſo pregnant with every thing that was per- 
nicious to order and good government, and had even 
. a tendency 
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a tendency to civil war, ſhould- be oppoſed with the 


utmoſt vigour. 


Metellus ſtill maintained his reſolution : but find. 


ing his friends intimidated by the unconquered ſpirit 
of Cato, he came ſuddenly into the open court, aſ- 


ſembled the people, ſaid every thing that he thought 


might render Cato odious to them ; ; and declared 
that he would have nothing to do with the arbitrary 
principles of that man, or his conſpiracy againſt 
Pompey, whole diſgrace Rome might one day have 
a ſevere occaſion to repent. 

Upon this he immediately ſet off for Aſia to carry 
an account of thele matters to Pompey. And Cato, 
by ridding the commonwealth of this troubleſome 
tribune, and cruſhing as it were, in him, the grow- 
ing power of Pompey, obtained the higheſt reputa- 
tion. But what made him {till more popular, was 
his prevailing on the ſenate to deſiſt from their pur- 
pole of voting Metellus infamous, and diveſting him 
of the magiſtracy. His humanity and moderation 
in not inſulting a vanquiſhed enemy, were admired 
by the people in general; whilſt men of political ſa- 
gacity could ſee that he thought it prudent not to 
provoke Pompey too much. 

Soon afterwards, Lucullus returned from the war, 
which being concluded by Pompey, gave that gene- 
ral, in ſome meaſure, the laurels ; and being render- 
ed obnoxious to the people, through the impeach- 
ments of Cams Memmius, who oppoſed him more 
from a view of making his court to Pompey than 
any perfonal hatred, he was in danger of loſing his 
triumphs. Cato, however, partly becauſe Lucullus 
was allied to him by marrying his daughter Servilia, 
and partly becauſe he thought the proceedings un- 
fair, oppoſed Memmius, and by that means expoſed 
himſelf to great obloquy. But though diveſted of his 
tribunitial office, as of a tyrannical authority, he had 
ſtill credit enough to baniſh Memmius from the 
courts, and from the liſts. Lucullus, therefore, ha- 
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ving obtained his triumph, attached bimſelf to Cato, 
as to the ſtrongeſt bulwark againſt the power of 


© Pompey. When this laſt great man returned from 


© 


© the war, confident of his intereſt at Rome, from the 
magnificent reception he everywhere met with, he 
ſcrupled not to fend a requiſition to the ſenate, that 
they would defer the election of conſuls till his arri- 
val, that he might ſupport Piſo, Whilſt they werd in 
doubt about the matter, Cato, not becauſe he was 
under any concern about deſerring the election, but 
that he might intercept the hopes and attempts of 

= Pompey, remonſtrated againſt the meaſure, and car- 

© ried it in the negative, Pompey was not a litile diſ- 

© turbed at this; and concluding that, if Cato were 
his enemy, he would be the greateſt obſtacle to his 

= deſigns, he ſent for his friend Munatius, and com- 
miſſioned him to demand two of Cato's nicces in 
marriage; the elder for himſelf, and the younger for 
his ſon. Some ſay that they were not Cato's nicces, 
but his daughters, Be that as it may; when Munatius 
opened his commiſſion to Cato, in the pre{-nce ot his 
wife and ſiſters, the women were not a little delighted 

= with the ſplendour of the alliance. But Cato, with- 
out a moment's heſitation, anſwered, ** Go, Muna- 
„ tius, go, and tell Pompey, that Cato is not to be 
caught in a female ſnare. Tell him, at the ſame 
time, that I am ſenſible of the nonour he does me; 
and whilſt he continues to act as he ought to do, 
: 1 ſhall have that friendſhip for him which is ſu- 
pʒjerior to affinity; but I will never give hoſ- 
( tages againſt my country to the glory of Pom- 
= © pey.” The women, as it is natural to ſuppoſe, 
were chagrined; and even the friends of Cato blam- 
ed the ſeverity of his anſwer, But Pompey ſoon af- 
ter gave him an opportunity of vindicatirg his con- 
hs by open bribery in a conſular election. You 
| Þ 5 15 laid Cato to the women, „What would 
lde been the conſequence of my alliance with 
Wo Pompey ! I ſhould have had my ſhare in all the 
[x 455 „ aſperſions 
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« aſperſions that are thrown upon him.“ And they 


owned that he had acted right. However, if one 
ought to judge from the event, it is clear that Cato 


did wrong in rejecting the alliance of Pompey. By 
ſuffering it to devolve to Cæſar, the united power of 


thoſe two great men went near to overturn the Roman 


empire. The commonwealth it effectually deſtroyed, 


But this would never have been the cafe, had not 
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Cato, to whom the ſlighter faults of Pompey were 


ces, however, were only impending at the period un- 
der our review. When Lucullus had a diſpute with 
Pompey concerning their inſtitutions in Pontus (for 


each wanted to confirm his own, as the former was 


evidently injured) he had the ſupport of Cato; 
while Pompey, his junior in the ſenate, in order to 
increaſe his popularity, propoſed the Agrarian law in 


favour of the army, Cato oppoſed it; and it was re. 


obnoxious, ſuffered him, by thus ſtrengthening his 
hands, to commit greater crimes. Theſe conſequen- 


jected : in conſequence of which Pompey attached 
himfelf to Clodius, the moſt violent and factious of © 


the tribunes; and much about the ſame time con- 
tracted his alliance with Cæſar, to which Cato, in 
ſome meaſure led the way. The thing was thus: 


Cæſar, on his return from Spain, was at once a can- 


didate for the conſulſhip, and demanded a triumph. 
But as the laws of Rome required that thoſe who ſue 
for the ſupreme magiſtracy, ſhould ſue in perſon; and 
thoſe who triumph ſhould be without the walls, he 

titioned the ſenate that he might be allowed to ſue 
for the conſulſhip by proxy. The ſenate in general 
agreed to oblige Cæſar; and when Cato, the only 
one that oppoſed it, found this to be the caſe, as ſoon 
as it came to his turn, he ſpoke the whole day long, 
and thus prevented the doing of any buſineſs. Cæſar, 
therefore, gave up the affair of the triumph, entered 
the city, and applied at once for the conſulſhip and 
the intereſt of Pompey. As ſoon: as he was ap- 
pointed conſul, he married Julia; and as they had 


both 
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pech entered into à league againſt the common- 
wealth, one propoſed the laws for the diſtribution of 

lamds amongſt the poor, and the other ſeconded the 
EY; poſal. Lucullus and Cicero, in conjunction wich 
ZZ Bibulus the other conſul, oppoſed it. But Cato, 
in particular, who ſuſpected the pernicious conſe- 


8 * «. 
. 4 
* 


quences of Cæſar's connection with Pompey, was 


5 4 ſtrenuous againſt the motion; and ſaid, it was not 
the diſtribution of lands that he feared, ſo much as 


= the rewards which the cajolers of the people might 


expect for their favours; | | 
In chis not only the ſenate agreed with him, but 
many of the people too, who were reaſonably offend- 
ed by the unconſtitutional conduct of Cæſar. For 
whatever the moſt violent and the maddeſt of the 
tribunes propoſed for the pleaſure of the mob, Cæſar 
to pay an abject court to them, ratified by the con- 
ſular authority. When he found his motion, there- 
fore, likely to be over- ruled, his party had recourſe 
to violence, pelted Bibulus the conſul with dirt, and 
broke the rods of his lictors. At length, when darts 


begun to be thrown, and many were wounded, the 


n 


3 


reſt of the ſenate fled as faſt as poſſible out of the 
Forum. Cato was the laſt that left it} and, as he 
: walked flowly along, he frequently looked back, 
and execrated the wickednefs' and madneſs of the 


people. The Agrarian law, therefore, was not only 


paſſed, but they obliged the whole ſenate to take an 
; oath, that they would confirm and ſupport it; and 
2 thoſe that: ſhould refuſe were ſentenced: to pay a 
heavy fine. Neceſſity brought moſt of them into the 

meaſure; for they remembered the example of Me- 
tellus *, who was baniſhed for refuſing to comply, 
in a ſimilar inſtance, with the people. 1 — ſo- 
cited by the tears of the female part of his family, 


== andthe intreaties of his friends, to yield and take the 


0 4 oath. But 'what principally induced him, was the 
= remonttranc 


es and expoſtulations | of Cicero; who 
Mäetellus Numidicus. | 


repreſented 
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_ repreſented to him that there might not be ſo mueli 


virtue, as he imagined, in one man's diffenting from 
a decree that was eſtabliſhed by the reſt of the 1 
that to expoſe himſelf to certain danger, without 
even the poſſibility of producing any good effect, 


was perfect inſanity; and, what was ſtill worſe, to 
leave the commonwealth, for which he had under- 
gone ſo many toils, to the mercy of innovators and 


uſurpers, would look as if he were weary, at leaſt, | 
of his patriotic labours. Cato, he added, might do 
without Rome; but Rome could not do without 


Cato; his friends could not do without him; he him- 
ſelf could not difpenſe with his affiſtance and ſup- 
port, while the audacious Clodius, by means of his 


tribunitial authority, was for. ning the moſt danger- 
ous machinations _ him. By theſe, and the 


Uke remonſtrances, 
rum, Cato, it is ſaid, was, with difficulty, prevailed 
on to take the oath; and that, his friend Favonius 
excepted, he was the laſt that took it. 

Elated with this ſucceſs, Cæſar propoſed another 
act for diſtributing almoſt the whole province of 
Campania amongſt the poor. Cato alone oppoſed 


olicited at home, and in the - 


it. And though Czfar dragged him from the bench 


and conveyed him to priſon, he omitted not, never- 
theleſs, to ſpeak as he paſſed, in defence of liberty, 
to enlarge upon the conſequences of the act, and to 
exhort the citizens to put a ſtop to fuch proceedings. 
The ſenate, with heavy hearts, followed Cato; and 
all the virtuous part of the people, with filent in- 
dignation. Cæſar was not inattentive to the pub- 
lic diſcontent that this proceeding occaſioned ; 
but ambitiouſly expecting ſome conceſſions on the 
part of Cato, he proceeded to conduct him to pri- 
ſon. At length, however, when he found theſe 
expectations vain, unable any longer to ſupport the 
ſhame to which this conduct expoſed him, he in- 


ſtructed one of the tribunes to reſcue him from his % 
1255 officers: Wy 


X 
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= | 
© officers. The people, notwithſtanding, brought into 
his intereſt by theſe public diſtributions, voted him 
the province of Illyricum and all Gaul, together with 
four legions, for the ſpace of five years; though Cato 
foretold them, at the ſame time, that they were vot- 
ing a tyrant into the citadel of Rome. They more- 
over created Clodius, contrary to the laws (for he was 
of the patrician order) a tribune of the people; be- 
cauſe they knew he would, in every reſpect, accede 
to their wiſhes with regard to the baniſhment of Ci- 
cero. Calpurnius Piſo, the father of Cæſar's wife, 
and Aulus Gabinius *, a boſom friend of Pompey's, 
as we are told by thoſe who knew him beſt, the cre- 
= ated conſuls. 
Vet, though they had every thing in their hands, 
and had gained one part of the people by favour, 
and the other by fear, ſtill they were afraid of Cato. 
They remembered the pains it coſt them to over- 
; bear him, and that the violent and compulfive mea- 
2 ſures they had recourſe to did them but little honour. 
Clodius, too, faw that he could not diſtreſs Cicero 
while ſupported by Cato: yet this was his great ob- 
ject; and, upon his entering on his tribunitial office, 
he had an interview with Cato: when, after paying 
him the compliment of being the honeſteſt man in 
Rome, he propoſed to him, as a teſtimony of his ſin- 
cerity, the government of Cyprus: an appointment 
which, he ſaid, had been ſolicited by many. Cato 
anſwered that, far from being a - favour,” it was a 


: treacherous ſcheme and a- diſgrace: upon which, 


% 


do go, it is mine that you ſhall go.” And, ſay- 
ing this, he went immediately to the ſenate, and 
procured a decree for Cato's expedition. Yet he 
neither ſupplied him with a veſſel, a ſoldier, nor a 
= ſervant, two ſecretaries excepted, one of whom was 
2 A * Plutarch does not mean to repreſent this friendſhip in any 
, favourable light. The character of Gabinius was deſpicable in 
= every reipect, as appears from Cicero's oration for Sextius. 
pe” a Notorious 
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Clodius fiercely replied, If it is not your pleaſure 
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a notorious thief, and the other a client of his own, 
Beſides, as if the charge of Cyprus and the oppoſi- 
tion of Ptolemy were not a ſufficient taſk for him, he 
ordered him likewiſe to reſtore the Byzantine exiles. 
But his view 1n all this was to keep Cato, as long as 
poſſible, out of Rome. 


Cato, thus obliged to go, exhorted Cicero, who F- ; 
was at the fame time cloſely hunted by Clodius, by 


no means to involve his country in a civil war, but 


to yield to the neceſſity of the times. 


By means of his friend Canidius, whom he ſent 


before him to Cyprus, he negotiated with Ptolemy 
in ſuch a manner, that he yielded without comin 


to blows ; for Cato gave him to underſtand, that he 


ſhould not hve in a poor or abje& condition, but 
that he ſhould be appointed high prieſt to the Pa- 
phian Venus *. While this was negotiating, Cato 
ſtopped at Rhodes, at once waiting for Ptolemy's 


anſwer, and making preparations for the reduction f 


the iſland. | 


In the mean time, Ptolemy king of Egypt, who 4 


had left Alexandria, upon ſome quarrel with his ſub- 1 


jects, was on his way to Rome, in order to ſolicit his 


re- eſtabliſſiment from Cæſar and Pompey, by means bf Ps 


of the Roman arms. Being informed that Cato was 


at Rhodes, he ſent to him, in hopes that he would 
wait upon him. When his meſſenger arrived, Cato, 
who then happened to have taken phyſic, told him, 


that if Ptolemy wanted to ſee him, he might come 
himſelf, When he came, Cato neither went for- 


* This appointment ſeems to be but a poor exchange for a 5 5 0 


kingdom; but when it is remembered that, in the pagan theo- 


logy, the prieſts of the gods were not inferior in dignity to prin- Y 


ces, and that moſt of them were of royal families; when it 15 
confidered in what high reputation the Paphian Venus ſtood 
amongſt the ancients, and what a lucrative as well as honourable am 
office that of her prieſt muſt have been, occaſioned by the ofter- Fa 
ings of the prodigious concourſe of people who came annuall7 
1 pay their devotions at her temple, it will be thought that es 
to oF 


emy made uo bad þargaia fos his little iſland, 
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7 x ward to meet him, nor did he ſo much as riſe from 
nns ſcat ; but ſaluted him as he would a common per- 


ſon, and careleſsly hade him fit down. Ptolemy was 
& * hurt by it at firſt, and ſurpriſed to meet 


” ay 
5 v7 


P ith ſuch a ſupercilious ſeverity of manners in a man 
N f Cato's mean dreſs and appearance. However, 
hen he entered into converſation with him concern- 
ing his affairs, when he heard his free and nervous 
eloquence, he was eaſily reconciled to him. Cato, it 
E ee blamed his impolitic application to Rome: 
repreſented to him the happineſs he had left, and that 
he was about to expoſe himſelf to toils, che plagues 
of attendance, and, what was ſtill worſe, to the 
ane of the Roman chiefs, which the whole king: 
a of Egypt, converted into money, could not ſa- 
i He adviſed him to return with his fleet, 
by 10 be reconciled to his people, offering him at the 
ame time his attendance and mediation ; and Ptole- 
2 reſtored by his repreſentations, as it were, 
from 3 to reaſon, admired the diſcretion and 
Encerity of Cato, and determined to follow his ad- 
ue His friends, nevertheleſs, brought him back 
& his former meaſures; but he was no ſooner at the 
floor of one of rhe magiſtrates of Rome than he re- 
pented of his folly, and blamed himſelf for rejecting 
he vittuous counſels of Cato, as for Gifobeyiing” the 
155 0 a a God. 
Ptolemy of Cyprus, as Cato's good! cars Jools 
A Have i it, took pron off by poiſon: * Ac he was ſaid 
J have left a full*treafury, Cato, being determined 
go himſelf to Byzantium, ſent his nephew Brutus 
1 p Cyprus, becauſe he had not ſufficient. confidence 
N Canidius. When the exiles v were reconciled to the 


3 E- Eſt of the citizens, and all things quiet in Byrantium, 
1 proceeded to Cyprus. Here he found the royal 
rniture very magnificent in dhe articles of veſſels, 
les, jewels, and purple; all which were to be con- 
ferted into 88 money. In. the management of this 
—— ng" VIP 
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affair he was very exact, attended at the fales,'took 
the accounts himſelf, and brought every article t» 
the beſt market. Nor would he truſt to the common 
cuſtoms of ſale- factors, auctioneers, bidders, or even 
his own friends; but had private conferences with 
the purchaſers, in which he urged them to bid 5 | 
higher; fo that every thing went off at the greatelt i Y 92 
rate. By this means he gave offence to many of his 
friends, and almoſt implacably affronted his — 3 4 5 
lar friend Munatius. Cæſar too, in his oration 
againſt him, availed himſelf of this circumſtance, and 
treated him very ſeverely. Munatius, however, tells 4 
us, that this miſunderſtanding was not fo much occa- 2 $5 
ſioned by Cato's diſtruſt, as by his neglect of him, 
and by his own jealouſy of Canidius : for Munatius 5 
wrote memoirs of Cato, which Thraſeas has chiefly > 
followed. He tells us that he was amongſt the laſt 2 To 
who arrived at Cyprus, and by that means found 
nothing but the refuſe of the lodgings ; that he went 
to Cato's apartments and was refuſed admittance, be- 
cauſe Cato was privately concerting ſomething with 
Canidius; and that when he modeſtly complained 
of this conduct, he received a fevere anſwer from 
Cato; who obſerved, with Theophraſtus, that too 
much love was frequently the occaſion of hatred ; 
and that he, becauſe of the ſtrength of his attachment 0 
to him, was angry at the ſlighteſt inattention- He 
told him at the ſame time that he made ufe of Cani- 
dius as a neceflary agent, and becauſe he had more 
confidence in him than in the reſt, having found hin 
honeſt, though he had been there from the firſt, and 
had opportunities of being otherwiſe. This conver 
ſation, which he had in private with Cato, the latter, % 
he informs us, related to Canidius ; and when this * 
came to his knowledge, he would neither attend at b 
Cato's ee ht nor, though called upon, af. 
Giſt at his councils. Cato threatening to puniſh hin 


for diſobedience, and, as is uſual, to take a = 1 
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om him * ; Munatius paid no regard to it, but ſail- 
ed for Rome, and long retained his reſentment, 
y pon Carto's return, by means of Marcia, who at 
Fat time lived with her huſband, he and Munatius 
Leere both invited to ſup with Barca. Cato, who came 
In after the reſt of the company had taken their places, 
WY pſked where he ſhould take his place? Barca anſwer- 
ed, where he pleaſed. Then, ſaid he, I will take my 
place by Munatius. He, therefore, took his place 
ext him; but he ſhewed him no other marks of 
Ficndſhip during ſupper : afterwards, however, at the 
=x<queſt of Marcia, Cato wrote to him that he ſhould 
pe glad to ſee him. He therefore waited on him at 
puis own houſe ; and being entertained by Marcia till 
he reſt of the morning viſitors were gone, Cato came 
n and embraced him with great kindneſs, We have 
©Z>Dwelt upon theſe little circumſtances the longer, as, 
In our opinion, they contribute no leſs than more pub- 

ic and important actions, towards the clear delinea- 
Hon of manners and characters. Cato, in his expedi- 
3 Ian, had acquired near ſeven thouſand talents of ſil- 
ger; and being under ſome apprehenſions on account 
pf the length of his voyage, he provided a number of 


red drachmas a-piece. To each of theſe he tied 

long cord, at the end of which was faſtened a 
Arge piece of cork, ſo that if any misfortune 
Mould happen to the ſhip that contained them, theſe 


. X@unts, which he kept very accurate, were both loſt ; 
„ee by ſhipwreck with his freedman Philargyrus, and 
„ ee other by fire at Corcyra ; for the ſailors, on ac- 
Punt of the coldneſs of the weather, kept fires in 
„ 


When a magiſtrate refuſed a ſummons to the ſenate or publie 
V ncil, the penalty was to take ſome piece of furniture out of 
70 RS houſe, and to keep it till he ſhould attend. This they called 
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the tents by night ; and thus the misfortune happen- 
ed. This troubled Cato, though Ptolemy's ſervants, 
whom he had brought over with him, were ſufficient 
vouchers for his conduct againſt enemies and inform- 
ers. For he did not intend theſe accounts merely as 
a proof of his honeſty, but to recommend the ſame 
kind of accuracy and induſtry to others. * 
As ſoon as his arrival with the fleet was notified in 
Rome, the magiſtrates, the prieſts, the whole ſ:- 
nate, and multitudes of the people, went down 8 
to the river to meet him, and covered both its banks, 1 5 
ſo that his reception was ſomething like a triumph. 
Yet there was an 1ll-timed haughtineſs in his conduct; 
for, though the conſuls and prætors came to wait 
upon him, he did not ſo much as attempt to make 
the ſhore where they were, but rowed careleſsly along 
in a royal fix-oared galley ; and did not land till he 
came into port with his whole fleet. The people, 
however, were ſtruck with admiration at the val 
quantity of money that was carried along the ſtreets; MW 
and the ſenate, in full aſſembly, beſtowed the higheſt 
encomiums on him, and voted him a pretorſhip ex- 
traordinary *, and the right of attending at the pub- 
lic ſhews in a praetexta, or purple-bordered gown. 
But theſe honours he thought proper to decline. At 
the ſame time he petitioned that they would gran: 
his freedom to Nicias, an officer of Ptolemy's ; in a 
favour of whoſe diligence and fidelity he gave hi 
own teſtimony. Philip, the father of Marcia, was 
conſul at that time; and his colleague reſpected Cato | 
no leſs for his virtue than Philip might for his alli- 1 
ance, fo that he had in ſome meaſure the whole 
conſular mtereſt in his hands. When Cicero re- 
turned from that exile to which he had been ſen- 
tenced by Clodius, his influence was conſiderable; WM ; 
Mts, 
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on down and deſtroy the tribunitial edicts, which 


oe latter had put up in the capitol. Upon this the 
eenate was aſſembled, and Cicero, upon the accuſa- 
oon of Clodius, made his defence by alledging that 
=Clodius had not been legally appointed tribune ; and 
chat, of courſe, every act of his office was null and 
Void. Cato interrupted him, and ſaid, that he was 
ndced ſenſible that the whole adminiſtration of Clo- 
ius had been wicked and abſurd ; but that if every 
act of his office were to be annulled, all that he had 
one in Cyprus would ſtand for nothing, becauſe 
his commiſſion iſſuing from a tribune not legally ap- 
pointed, could not be valid ; that Clodius, though 
be was of a patrician family, had not been choſen 
Er: bune, contrary to law, becauſe he had previouſly 
peen enrolled in the order of plebeians by an 
paſſed for that purpoſe : but that, if he had acted un- 
j̃s!uvſtly in his office, he was liable to perſonal impeach- 
Ws: ents, while at the fame time the office itſelf retain- 
a its proper force and authority. This occaſioned 
X23 quarrel for ſome time between Cicero and Cato; 
hurt afterwards they were reconciled. _ 
Cefar, upon his return out of Gaul, was met by 
Pompey and Craffus ; and it was agreed that the two 
ft ſhould again ftand for the conſulſhip, that Cæſar 
hhould retain his government five years longer, and 
hat the beſt provinces, revenues, and troops, ſhould 
ee ſecured to themſelves. This was nothing leſs 
han a diviſion of empire, and a plot againſt the li- 
Pertics of the commonwealth. This dangerous 
nction deterred many men of diſtinguiſhed rank 
6. d über from their deſign of offering themſelves 
ndidates for the conſulſhip. Cato, however, pre- 
. lled on Lucius Domit us, who married his ſiſter, 
ot to give up the point, nor to reſign his pretenſions; 
yr that the conteſt was not then for the conſulſhip, 
t tor the liberties of Rome. The ſober part of the 
ens agreed too, that the conſular power ſhould 
Ye. Pt be ſuffered to grow {0 enormous by the union of 
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Craſſus and Pompey ; but that, at all events, they 1 


were to be ſeparated, and Domitius to be encoutraged N 
and ſupported in the competition. They aſſured him 
at the ſame time that he would have the voices of 
many of the people who were at preſent only filent 
through fear. Pompey's party, apprehenſive of this, 
lay in wait for Domitius, as he went before day by 
torch-light into the campus martius. The torch- "6 
bearer was killed at the firſt ſtroke ; the reſt were 
wounded, and fled, Cato and Domitius alone except. 
ed; for Cato, though he had received a wound in the 
arm, ſtill kept Domitius on the ſpot, and conjured 
him not to deſert the cauſe of liberty while he had 
life, but to oppoſe to the utmoſt thoſe enemies of their = 
country who ſhewed what uſe they intended to make 


of that power, which they ſought by ſuch execrable * 


* 


means. 


Domitius, however, unable to ſtand the ſhock, re. 
tired; and Pompey and Craſſus were elected conſuls. 
Yet Cato gave up nothing for loſt, but ſolicited a of 
pretorſhip for himſelf, that he might from thence, 
as from a kind of fort, militate againſt the conſuls, 
and not contend with them in the capacity of a pri- 
vate citizen, The conſuls, apprehenſive that the 
pretorial power of Cato would not be inferior 
even to the conſular authority, ſuddenly atlem- 
bled a ſmall ſenate, and obtained a decree, that 
thoſe who were elected pretors ſhould immediate 
enter upon their office * without waiting the uſual 


time to ſtand the charge, if any fuch charge ſhould 
be brought againſt them, of bribery and corruption. 

By this means they brought in their own creatures 
and dependents, preſided at the election, and gave 
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and poſſeſſion: that if any undue means had been made uſe of 
the canvaſs, they might be diſcovered. 
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= Wing their intereſt, and wiſdom enough to think that it 


XZ would be of ſervice to the ſtate to elect him, even 
at the public expence. He therefore was nominated 
prætor by the votes of the firſt-called tribe; but 
EX Pompey ſcandalouſly pretending that he heard it 
EZ thunder, broke up the aſſembly; for it is not uſual 
for the Romans to do any buſineſs if it thunders. 
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"MT Afterwards, by means of bribery, and by the exclu- 
ion of the virtuous part of the citizens from the 
& aſſembly, they procured Vatinius to be returned 
*X prztor inſtead of Cato. Thoſe electors, it is ſaid, 
who voted from ſuch iniquitous motives, like ſo 
many culprits, immediately ran away. To the reſt 
$ y i that aſſembled and expreſſed their indignation, Cato 
Was empowered by one of the tribunes to addreſs 
himſelf in a ſpeech ; in the courſe of which he fore - 


0 told, as if inſpired by ſome divine influence, all thoſe 
—X> evils that then threatened the commonwealth ; and 
ſtirred up the people _ Pompey and Craſſus; 
who, in the conſciouſneſs of their guilty intentions, 


7 feared the controul of the prætorial power of Cato, 


— 


Re In his return home he was followed by a greater 


” 


== multitude than all that had been appointed prætors 
united together. | | 


When Caius Trebonius moved for the diſtribu- 
tion of the conſular provinces, and propoſed giving 
Spain and Africa to one of the conſuls, and Syria 
= 3nd Egypt to the other, together with fleets and ar- 
mies, and an unlimited power of making war, and 
extending dominion, the reſt of the ſenate, thinking 
oe ppoſition vain, forbore to ſpeak againſt the motion. 
Cato, however, before it was put to the vote, aſ- 
cended the roſtrum in order to ſpeak; but he was 
limited to the ſpace of two hours; and when he had 
ipent his time in repetitions, inſtructions, and pre- 
x ditions, and was proceeding in his diſcourſe, the 
x iQtor took him down from the roſtrum. Vet till, 
ZR when below amongſt the people, he perſiſted to ſpeak 
Se; in behalf of liberty; and the people readily attended 
; ; G 4 | to 
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to him, and joined in his indignation, till the con- 
ful's beadle again laid hold of him, and turned him 
out of the forum. He attempted, notwithſtanding, 
to return to his place, and excited the people to 
aſſiſt him; which being done more than once, Tre. 
bonius, in a violent rage, ordered him to priſon, 
Thither he was followed by the populace, to whom 


he addreſſed himſelf as he went, till, at laſt, Trebo. 1 : 
nius, through fear, diſmiſſed him. Thus Cato was 
reſcued that day. But afterwards, the people being 


partly over- awed, and partly corrupted, the conſu- 
lar party prevented Aquilius, one of the tribunes, by 
force of arms from coming out of the ſenate-houſe 
into the aſſembly, wounded many, killed ſome, and 
thruſt Cato, who ſaid it thundered, out of the fo. 

rum; ſo that the law was paſſed by compulſion. 


This rendered Pompey ſo obnoxious, that the people 


were going to pull down his ſtatues ; but were pre- 
vented by Cato. Afterwards, when the law was 
propoſed for the allotment of Cæſar's provinces, 


s Mo. 


Cato addreſſing himſelf particularly ro Pompey, told 


him, with great confidence, he did not then conſider 
that he was taking Cæſar upon his ſhoulders ; but 
when he began to find his weight, and could neither 
tupport it nor ſhake him off, they would both fall 
together, and cruſh the commonwealth in their fall: 
and then he would find too late that the counſels of 
Cato were no leſs ſalutary for himſelf than intrinſi- 
cally juſt. Yet Pompey, though he often heard 
thele things, in the confidence of his fortune-and his 
power, deſpiſed them, and feared no reverſe from the 
part of Cæſar. . 

Cato was the following year appointed prætor; 
but he can hardly be ſaid to have contributed ſo 


much to the dignity of that high office by the recti- 


tude of his conduct, as to have derogated from it by 
the meannels of his dreſs; for he would often go to 
the prætorial bench without his robe or his ſhoes, 
and fit in judgment, even in capital caſes, on ſome s 
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A . he firſt perſonages in Rome. Some will have it, that 


EW he paſſed ſentence when he had drank after dinner; 
put that is not true. He was reſolved to extrpate 
chat extreme corruption which then prevailed amongſt 
we people in elections of every kind : and, in order 
co effect this, he moved that a law ſhould be pafled. 


in the ſenate, for every candidate, though no infor- 
mation ſhould be laid, to declare upon oath in what 
manner he obtained his election. This gave of- 
ſence to the candidates, and to the more mercenary 
spart of the people. So that, as Cato was going in 
the morning to the tribunal, he was ſo much inſult- 
ee d and pelted with ſtones by the mob, that the whole 
court fled, and he with difficulty eſcaped into the roſ- 


trum. There he ſtood, and his firm and ſteady aſ- 
pect ſoon huſhed the clamours and diſorder of the 
populace; ſo that when he ſpoke upon the ſubject, 
he was heard with a general ſilence “. The ſenate 
1 ublicly teſtified their approbation of his conduct; 
Put he anſwered, that no compliment could be paid 
do them at leaſt for deſerting the prætor, and declin- 
ing to aſſiſt him when in manifeſt danger. This mea- 
q ure diſtreſſed the candidates conſiderably: for, on 
be one hand, they were afraid of giving bribes, and, 
on the other, they were apprehenſive of loſing their 
election, if it ſhould be done by their opponents. 
bey thought it beſt, therefore, jointly to depoſit 
ve hundred ſeſtertia each +, than to canvaſs in a fair 


his circumſtance in Cato's life affords a good comment on 
be following paſſage in Virgil, and at the ſame time the labour- 
e dignity and we ght of that verſe 
_— —Thietate gravem et meritis ſi forte virum quem 
donveys a very ſtrong and juſt idea of Cato. 
3 Ac veluti migno in populo cum ſaepe coorta eſt 
Seditio, ſaeviique anin is ignobile vulgu; 
N faces et :axa volant; ' furor arma miniſtrat, 

um, pietate gravem et meritis ſi forte virum q em 
Cionſpexere, filent, arrectiſque auribus adilant. 
3 Ille regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet. VIR G. En. 1. 


N Cicero ſpeaks of this agreement in one of his epiſiles to Atticus, 
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and legal manner; and if any one ſhould be con. 
victed of bribery, he ſhould forfeit his depoſit. Cat» MR 
was appointed guarantee of this agreement, and the Wi 
money was to be lodged in his hand; but for this 
he accepted of ſureties. When the day of election 
came, Cato ſtood next to the tribune who pre. 
ſided; and, as he examined the votes, one of the 
depoſiting candidates appeared to have made uſe 
of ſome fraud. He therefore ordered him to pay | *; 4 
the money to the reſt, But, after complimenting 'F 

the 1 integrity of Cato, they remitted the fine, ud 
ſaid! that the guilt was a ſufficient puniſhment, Cato, 
however, rendered himfelf obnoxious to many by * 4 
this conduct, who ſeemed diſpleaſed that he affected . 'S 
both the legiſlative and judicial powers. Indeed 
there 1s hardly any authority fo much expoſed to 
envy as the latter; and hardly any virtue ſo ob- 
noxious as that of juſtice, owing to the popular | . 
weight and influence that it always carries along with 
it. For though he who adminiſters juſtice in a vir- 
tuous manner may not be reſpected as a man of va- $ 
| Jour, nor admired as a man of parts, yet his integrit 
is always productive of love and confidence. Va- 
lour produces fear, and parts create ſuſpicion : 
they are diſtinctions, moreover, which are rather 
given than acquired. One ariſes from a natural 
acuteneſs; the other from a natural firmneſs of mind. 
However, as juſtice is a virtue ſo eaſily practicable 
and attainable, the oppoſite vice is proportionably 
odious. | 1 
Thus Cato became obnoxious to the chiefs of 
Rome in general. But Pompey i in particular, whoſe 
glory was to riſe out of the ruins of his power, la- 
boured, with unwearied aſſiduity, to procure im- 
peachments againſt him. The incendiary Clodius, WA 
who had again entered the liſts of Pompey, accuſed Wn 
Cato of embezzling a quantity of the Cyprian trea- 
fure, and of raiſing an oppoſition to Pompey, be- 
cauſe the latter had refuſed to accept of his daughter Wn 
m 
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in marriage. Cato, on the other hand, maintained, 
chat though he was not ſo much as ſupplied with a 
EZ®horſe, or a ſoldier, by the government, yet he had 
WE brought more treaſure to the commonwealth from 
Cyprus, than Pompey had done from ſo many wars 
Wand triumphs over the harraſſed world. He aſſerted, 
that he never even wiſhed for the alliance of Pom- 
pey, not becauſe he thought him unworthy, but be- 
WT cauſe of the difference of their political principles. 
= << For my own part,” ſaid he, I rejected the pro- 
e vince offered me as an appendage to my prætor- 
ſhip ; but for Pompey, he arrogated ſome pro- 
vinces. to himſelf, and ſome he beſtowed on his 


Ee friends; Nay, he has now, without even ſoliciting 
4 your conſent, accommodated Cæſar in Gaul with 
BM ſix thouſand ſoldiers. Such forces, armaments, 
* and horſes, are now, it ſeems, at the diſpoſal of 


2 private men: and Pompey retains the title of 
„ commander and general, while he delegates to 
others the legions and the provinces; and con- 
4 tinues within the walls to preſide at elections, the 
e arbiter of the mob, and the fabricator of ſedition. 
CFrom this conduct his principles are obvious. 
Hie holds it but one ſtep from anarchy to abſo- 
RT lute power *.“ Thus Cato maintained his party 
= 2guylt Pompey. | 

XI Marcus Favonius was the intimate friend and imi- 
x tator of Cato, as Apollodorus Phalereus + is ſaid to 
bave been of Socrates, who was tranſported with 
huis diſcourſes even to madneſs or intoxication. This 
= Favonius ſtood for the officg of ædile, and apparent- 
9 loſt it; but Cato, upon examining the votes, and 


* This maxim has been verified in almoſt every ſtate. When 
XX 2mbitious men aimed at abſolute power, their firſt meaſure was 
do impede the regular movements of the conſtitutional govern- 
ment by throwing all into confuſion; that they might aſcend to 
OL 9 as Æneas went to the throne of Carthage, involved in 

cloud. . 

t See Plato's Phaedo, and the beginning of the Sympo/iunr. 


. * Apollodorus was ſurnamed Manicus, from his paſſionate en- 
XX thufiaſm, 


finding 
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finding them all to be writen in the ſame hand, ap- 
pealed againſt the fraud; and the tribunes ſet afide 
the election. Favonius, therefore, was elected, and 
in the diſcharge of the ſeveral offices of his magiftracy 
he had the aſſiſtance of Cato, particularly in the 
theatrical entertainments that were given to the peo- 
ple. In theſe Cato gave another ſpecimen of his 
cxconomy ; for he did not allow the players and mu- Wl 
ficians crowns of gald, but of wild olive, ſuch as 
they uſe in the olympic games. Inſtead of expenſive 
preſents, he gave the Greeks beets and lettuces, and 
radiſhes and parſley; and the Romans he prelented 
with jugs of wine, pork, figs, cucumbers, and fag. 
gots of wood. Some ridiculed the meanneſs of 4 8 
reſents, while others were delighted with this re- 

axation from the uſual ſeverity of his manners, 
And Favonius, who appeared only as a common 
perſon amongſt the ſpectators, and had given up the 
management of the whole to Cato, declared the ſame i 
to the people, and publicly applauded his conduct, 
exhorting him to reward merit of every kind. Cu, 64 
rio, the colleague of Fayonius, exhibited at the ſame 
time in the other theatre a very magnificent enter- 
tainment: but the people left him, and were much 
more entertained with ſeeing Favonius aft the private 
citizen, and Cato maſter of the ceremonies. It is pro- 
bable, however, that he took this upon him only to 
ſhew the folly of troubleſome and expenſive prepara- 
tions in matters of mere amuſement ; and that the 
benevolence and good humour ſuitable to ſuch occa- 
fions would have a better effect. 

When Scipio, Hypſæus, and Milo, were candi- 
dates for the conſulſhip, and, beſides the uſual infa- 
mous practices of bribery and corruption, had re- 
courſe to violence, and murder, and civil war, it was 
propoſed that Pompey ſhould be appointed protector 

of the election. But Cato oppoſed this, and ſaid 
that the laws ſhould not derive their ſecurity from 
UPC; i 
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2 atk Pompey, but that Pompey ſhould owe his to the 
lass. | n 
HẽMvowever, when the conſular power had been long 
. ſulpended, and the forum was in ſome meaſure be- 
eged by three armies, Cato, that things might not 
come to the worſt, recommended to the ſenate to 


4 


confer that power on Pompey as a favour, with 


== which his own influence would otherwiſe inveſt him; 


and by that means to make a leſs evil the remedy for 
a greater. Bibulus, therefore, an agent of Cato's, 
moved in the ſenate that Pompey ſhould be created 
Hole conſul ; adding, that his adminiſtration would 
either be of the greateſt ſervice to the ſtate, or that, 
at leaſt, if the commonwealth muſt have a maſter, 
it would have the ſatisfaction of being under the au- 
Xlpices of the greateſt man in Rome. Cato, con- 
trrary to every one's expectation, ſeconded the mo- 
tion; intimating that any government was preferable 
to anarchy, and that Pompey promiſed fair for a 
cConſtitutional adminiſtration, and for the preſervation 
of the city: | 
=== Pompey being thus elected conſul, invited Cato 
to his houſe in the ſuburbs. He received him with 
the greateſt careſſes and acknowledgments, and in- 
treated him to aſſiſt in his adminiſtration, and to pre- 
ade at his councils. Cato anſwered, that he had 
neither formerly oppoſed Pompey out of private en- 
mity, nor ſupported him of late out of perſonal fa- 
vour; but that the welfafe of the ſtate had been his 
nove in both: that, in private, he would aſſiſt 
him with his counſel whenever he ſhould be called 
upon; but that, in public, he ſhould ſpeak his ſen- 
reiments, whether they might be in his favour or not. 
and he did not fail to do as he had told him. For, 
bon after, when Pompey propoſed ſevere puniſh- 
ments and penalties againſt thoſe who had been 
uillty of bribery, Cato gave it as his opinion, that the 
pvaſt ſhould be overlooked, and the future only ad- 
eerted to: for that, if he ſhould ſcrutinize into for- 
NY me mer 
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cero, and defended by Pompey ; but unanimouſly condemned. 
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mer offences of that kind, it would be difficult 
to ſay where it would end; and ſhould he eftablih 
penal laws, ex poſt facto, it would be hard that thoſe 
who were convicted of former offences ſhould ſuffer 
for the breach of thoſe laws which were then not in 
being. Afterwards, when impeachments were brought 
againſt ſeveral perſons of rank, and ſome of Pon. 
pey's friends among the reſt, Cato, when he ob. 
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ſerved that Pompey favoured the latter, reproved 
him with great freedom, and urged him to the di. 
charge of his duty. Pompey had enacted, that en- 

comiums ſhould no longer be ſpoken in favour of the 
priſoner at the bar; and yet, he gave in to the court 


a writen encomium * on Munatius Plancus 4, when 
he was upon his trial; but Cato, when he obſerved 


_ this, as he was one of the judges, ſtopped his ears, 
and forbade the apology to be read. Plancus, up. 


on this, objected to Cato's being one of his judges ; 
yet he was condemned notwithſtanding. Indeed, 
Cato gave the criminals in general no ſmall perplexi. 
ty; for they were equally afraid of having him tor 
their judge, and of objecting to him; as in the latter 
caſe it was generally underſtood that they were un- 
willing to rely on their innocence ; and by the ſane 
means were condemned. Nay, to object to the judg- 
ment of Cato, became a common handle of accuſa- nn 
tion and reproach. _- 5 

Cæſar, at the ſame time that he was proſecuting Wai 
the war in Gaul, was cultivating his intereſt in the 
City, by all that friendſhip or munificence could ef- 
fect. Pompey ſaw this, and waked, as from a 
dream, to the warnings of Cato; yet he remained 
indolent: and Cato, who perceived the political 
neceſſity of oppoſing Cæſar, determined himſelf to 


* Dion calls this an eulogium and a petition, era Ts aps 
aus xa Toy Nel. 


+ Munatius Plancus, who in the Greek is miſtakenly called 
Flaccus, was then tr.bune of the peopte. He was acciſed by Ct- 


ſtand 
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and for the conſulſhip, that he might thereby 
olge him either to lay down his arms, or diſcover 
is deſigns. Cato's competitors were both men of 
dic; but Sulpicius *, who was one of them, had 
i mſelf derived great advantages from the authority of 
ao. On this account he was cenſured as ungrate- 
Ful; though Cato was not offended ; “for what won- 
der,“ ſaid he, is it, that what a man eſteems 
me greateſt happineſs, he ſhould not give up to 
another!“ He procured an act in the ſenate, that 
0 candidate ſhould. canvaſs by means of others. 
Irnis exaſperated the people, becauſe it cut off at 
ZDnce the means of cultivating favour, and conveying 


—Þribes; and thereby rendered the lower order of 
itizens poor and inſignificant. It was in ſome mea- 
ure owing; to this act that he loſt the conſulſhip ; for 
ie conſulted his dignity too much to canvals in a 
popular manner himſelf ; and his friends could not 
hen do it for him. | | 

A repulle, in this caſe, is for ſome time attended 
ith ſhame and ſorrow both to the candidate and his 
riends; but Cato was fo little affected by it, that he 
nointed himſelf to play at ball, and walked as uſual 
lter dinner with his friends in the forum, without his 
voes or his tunic. Cicero, ſenſible how much Rome 
anted ſuch a conſul, at once blamed his indolence 
ich regard to courting the people on this occaſion, 
nd his inattention to future ſucceſs ; whereas he 
bad twice applied for the praetorſhip. Cato aniwered, 
hat his ill ſucceſs in the latter caſe was not owing to 
oe averſion of the people, but to the corrupt and 
ompulſive meaſures uſed amongſt them; while in 
WP: application for the conſulſhip no ſuch meaſures 
aould be uſed; and he was ſenſible, therefore, that 
Wt ne citizens were offended by thoſe manners which it 
iy F be competitors were M. Claudius Marcellus, and Servins 
alpicius Rufus. The latter, according to Dion, was choſen for 
5. 118 knowledge of the laws, and the former for his eloquence, 
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did not become a wiſe man either to change for the 
ſakes, or by repeating his application, to expoſe him. 
ſelf to the E ill ſucceſs. a 5 >» 
Cæſar had, at this time, obtained many ; danperon _ 
victories over warlike nations; and had fallen upon 
the Germans, though at peace with the Romans, al 
and flain three hundred thouſand of them. Many - +4 
of the citizens, on this occaſion, voted a public "9H 

thankſgiving ; but Cato was of a different opinion, 

and ſaid. That Czfar ſhould be given up to he A 
« nations he had injured, that his conduct might not I = 
<« bring a curſe upon the city; yet the Gods, he 
& ſaid, ought to be thanked, notwithſtandin che : 

« the ſoldiers had not ſuffered for the madneſs and 
&« wickedneſs of their general, but that they had n 2 
«© mercy ſpared the Rate.” Cæſar upon this, ſen 
letters to the ſenate full of invectives againſt Cato, 4 Fo 
When they were read, Cato roſe with great calmneſs, a 
and in a ſpeech ſo regular, that it ſeemed premeditat- 
ed, ſaid, that, with regard to the letters, as they con- 
tained nothing but a little of Cæſar's buffoonery, 8 
they deſ-rved not to be anſwered : arid then, laying 
open the whole plan of Cæſar's conduct, more like 
a friend who knew his boſom counſels, than an ene. T 
my, he ſhewed the ſenate that it was not the * Bri- 1 
tons or the Gauls they had to fear, but Cæſar him. 
8 
3 
* 


felf, This alarmed them ſo much, that Cæſar 
friends were ſorry they had produced the letters tha "= 
occaſioned it. Nothing, howevet, was then re. 3 
ſolved upon; only it was debated concerning the 
propriety of appointing a ſucceſſor to Czfar ; and 
when Cæſar's friends required, that in cafe thereof, 
Pompey too ſhould relinquiſh his army, and give 
up his provinces z “ Now,” cried Cato, “is com- 
ing to pals the event that I foretold . It is ob- 

«© y1ous, 


* Amiot thinks we ought here to read Tepuarur, and not Beilanus. Wi 
+ But was not this 49 impolitic in Cato? Was it not a vain Terk 


ſacrifice to his ambition of Foes Caeſar could not long 
reman 
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© yions, that Cæſar will have recourſe to arms; and 
that the power which he has obtained by deceiving 
me people, he will make uſe of to enſlave them.“ 
aowever, Cato had but little influence out of the 
nate, for the people were bent on aggrandizing 
ear; and even the ſenate, while convinced by 
4 328 . a 
oe arguments of Cato, was afraid of the people. 

= When the news was brought that Cæſar had taken 
Wriminum, and was advancing with his army to- 
Fards Rome, the people in gencral, and even Pom- 


S& * 
* 


ey, caſt their eyes upon Cato, as on the only perſon 
ho had foreſeen the original deſigns of Cæſar. 
Had ye, then,” {aid Cato, © attended to my coun- 
ſels, you would neither now have feared the power 
9 of one man, nor would it have been in one man 
chat you ſhould have placed your hopes.“ Pom- 
ey anſwered, that Cato had, indeed, been a better 
FRE prophet ; but that he had himſelf acted a more 
ö friendly part.” And Cato then adviſed the ſenate 


Mo put every thing into the hands of Pompey ; © for 

the authors of great evils,” he ſaid, knew beſt 
how to remove them.” As Pompey perceived 
at his forces were inſufficient, and even the few 
at he had by no means hearty in his cauſe, he 
ought proper to leave the city. Cato, being de- 
Ermined to follow him, ſent his younger fon to Mu- 
atius, who was in the country of the Brutii, and 
por the eldeſt along with him. As his family, and 


SS YES — 


main unacquainted with what had paſſed in the ſenate; and 


"LM ato's obſervation on this occaſion was not much more diſcreet 
an it would be to tell a madman, who had a flambeau in his 
ac, that he intended to burn a houſe. Cato, in our opinion, 
ich all his virtue, contributed no leſs to the deſtruction of the 


RPnnonvealth than Caefar himſelf. Wherefore did he idly ex- 
berate that ambitious man, by objecting againſt a public thankſ- 
RY ving for his victories ? There was a prejudice in that part of 
xt 5 conduct, which had but the Au of virtue to ſupport 
RS Nay, it is more than probable, that it was out of ſpite to 
aeſar, that Cato gave the whole conſular power to Pompey. It 
BI uſt be remembered, that Caeſar had debauched Cato's filter. 
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particularly his daughters, wanted a proper fuperin, | N 4 
tendant, he took Marcia again, who was then a rich nn 
widow ; for Hortenſius was dead, and had left be 
his whole eſtate. This circumftance gave Cel 
occaſion to reproach Cato with his avarice; and u 12 
call him the mercenary huſband. For why, ” ci 3 
he, did he part with her, if he had occaſion . 9 
« her himſelf? And, if he had not occaſion for her | " 
e why did he take her again? The reaſon is obvious 
It was the wealth of Hortenſius. He lent th® 

young man his wife, that he might make her:? 
« rich widow.” But in aniwer to this, one ned 
only quote that paſſage of Euripides, = 


Call Hercules a Coward! * 


For it would be equally abſurd to reproach Calf 3 
with covetouſneſs, as it would be to charge Hercules 
with want of courage. Whether the conduct df fi 
Cato was altogether unexceptionable in this affair, 4 1 
another queſtion. However, as ſoon as he had 4 KT” 
married Marcia, he gave her the charge of his f. 
mily, and followed Pompey. 3 
From that time, it is ſaid, that he neither cut 1 | 
hair, nor ſhaved his beard, nor wore a garland ; bu 
was uniform in his dreſs, as in anguiſh for his cou 23 | 
try. On which ſide ſoever victory might for a wh 
declare, he changed not on that account his hab. 
Being appointed to the government of Sicily, b 
paſſed over to Syracule ; and finding that Aſiniu 
Pollio was arrived at Meſſania with a detachmen 
from the enemy, he ſent to him to demand the e. 
ſon of his coming; but Pollio only anſwered h 
Juden by another; and demanded of Cato to kno" 
the cauſe of thoſe revolutions. When he was i 
formed that Pompey had evacuated Italy, and wm 
encamped at Dyrrachium, how myſterious, ſaid he. 
are the ways of Providence ! When Pompey neithe 


* This paſſage i is in the firſt act of the Hercules Furent. 3 3 
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aed upon the principles of wiſdom, nor of juſtice, 
ee was invincible ; but now that he would fave the 


oderties of his country, his good fortune ſeems to 


nnve out of Sicily; but as greater ſupplies were at 
and, he was unwilling to involve the iſland in war. 
Ze therefore adviſed the Syracuſans to conſult their 


4 Safety by joining the ſtronger party; and ſoon after 
et fail, When he came to Pompey, his conſtant 
Fentiments were, that the war ſhould be procraſti- 
Mated in hopes of peace; for that, if they came to 
=Þlows, which party ſoever might be ſucceſsful, the 
event would be deciſive againſt the liberties of the 
tate. He alſo prevailed on Pompey, and the coun- 
il of war, that neither any city ſubject to the Ro- 
mans ſhould be ſacked, nor any Roman killed, ex- 
ETecpt-in the field of battle. By this he gained great 
&&lory, and brought over many, by his humanity, to 
The intereſt of Pompey. . fon 

When he went into Aſia for the purpoſe of raiſing 
inen and ſhips, he took with him his ſiſter Servilia, 
ind a little boy that ſhe had by Lucullus; for fince 
he death of her huſband, ſhe had lived with him: 
yd this circumſtance of putting herſelf under the 
"A He of Cato, and of following him through the ſevere 
Hp Hiſcipline of camps, greatly recovered her reputation; 
et Cæſar did not fail to cenſure Cato, even on her 
| count. | 
Though Pompey's officers in Aſia did not think 
bat they had much need of Cato's aſſiſtance, yet 
e brought over the Rhodians to their intereſt ; and 
obere leaving his ſiſter Servilia and her ſon, he joined 
= ompey's forces, which were now on a reſpectable 
oting, both by ſea and land. It was on this occa- 
on that Pompey diſcovered his final views. At 
rſt, he intended to have given Cato the ſupreme 
—Ppaval command; and he had then no fewer than five 
ZZDPundred men of war, beſide an infinite number of 
pen galleys and tenders. Reflecting, however, or 
4 | H 2 reminded 


1 
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reminded by his friends, that Cato's great- principle 


was on all occaſions to reſcue the commonwealth from 


the government of an individual; and that, if in- 
veſted with ſo conſiderable a power himſelf, the mo- 
ment Cæſar ſhould be vanquiſhed, he would oblige 
Pompey too to lay down his arms, and ſubmit to the 
Jaws ; he changed his intentions, though he had 
already mentioned them to Cato, and gave the com- 
mand of the fleet to Bibulus. The zeal of Cato, 
however, was not abated by this conduct. When 


they were on the eve of battle at Dyrrachium, Pom- | 


pey himſelf addreſſed and encouraged the army, and 
ordered his officers to do the ſame. Their addreſſes, 


notwithſtanding, were coldly received: But when 
Cato roſe and ſpoke, upon the principles of philo- ' 


ſophy, concerning liberty, virtue, death, and glory; 
when, by his impaſhoned action, he ſhewed that he 
felt what he ſpoke ; and that his eloquence took its 
glowing colours from his ſoul ; when he concluded 
with an invocation to the Gods, as witneſſes of their 
efforts for the preſervation of their country, the plau- 
dits of the army rent the ſkies; and the general 
marched on in full confidence of victory. They 
fought, and were victorious; though Cæſar's good 
genius availed him of the frigid caution and dif 
dence of Pompey, and rendered the victory incom- 
plete. But theſe things have been mentioned in the 
life of Pompey. Amid the general joy that followed 
this ſucceſs, Cato alone mourned over his country, 


and bewailed that fatal and cruel ambition, which 


covered the field with the bodies of citizens fallen by 


the hands of each other. When Pompey, in purſuit 
of Czfar, proceeded to Theſſaly, and left in Dyrra- 
chium a large quantity of arms and treaſure, together 
with ſome friends and relations, he gave the whole in 
charge to Cato, with the command of fifteen cohorts 
only; for ſtill he was afraid of his republican princi- 
ples. If he ſhould be vanquiſhed, he knew he 


would be faithful to him; but if he ſhould be 
victor, 
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W- victor, he knew, at the ſame time, that he would not 


rmit him to reap the reward of conqueſt in the 
WE {weets of abſolute power. Cato, however, had the 
ſatisfaction of being attended by many illuſtrious 
& perſons in Dyrrachium. 
After the fatal overthrow at Pharſalia, Cato deter- 


WE mined, in caſe of Pompey's death, to conduct the 
people under his charge to Italy, and then to retire 
into exile, far from the cognizance or the power of 
the tyrant ; but if Pompey ſurvived, he was reſolved 
to keep his little forces together for him. Wich this 


deſign he paſſed into Corcyra, where the fleet was 
& ſtationed ; and would there have reſigned his com- 


7 : mand to Cicero, becauſe he had been conſul, and 
© himſelf only prætor: but Cicero declined it, and 


ſet fail for Italy. Pompey the Younger reſented this 
defection; and was about to lay violent hands on 


XX Cicero and ſome others, but Cato prevented him by 
private expoſtulation ; and thus ſaved the lives both 
of Cicero and the reſt. 


Cato, upon a 8 that Pompey the Great 
would make his eſcape into Egypt or Libya, prepa- 


red to follow him, together with his little force, 
FX after having firſt given, to ſuch as choſe it, the li- 


O OS 


FOR berty of ſtaying behind. As ſoon as he had reached 


of | the African coaſt, he met with Sextus, Pompey's 


1 3 younger ſon, who acquainted him with the death of 
bis father. This greatly afflicted the little band; 


but as Pompey was no more, they unanimouſly re- 


ſolved to have no other leader than Cato. Cato, out 


We of compaſſion to the honeſt men that had put their 
confidence in him, and becauſe he would not leave 
chem deſtitute in a foreign country, took upon him 
the command. He firſt made for Cyrene, and was 


4 received by the people, though they had before 


ſhut their gates againſt Labienus. Here he under- 
ſtood that Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, was en- 
| tertained by Juba ; and that Appius Varus, to whom 
Pompey had given the government of Africa, had 

| -H 3 Joined 
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Joined them with his forces, Cato, therefore, re. 
lolved to march to them by land, as it was now win- 
ter. He had collected together a great many aſſes to 
carry water; and furniſhed himſelf alſo with cattle B 
and other victualling proviſions, as well as with a 
number of carriages. He had likewiſe in his train 
ſome of the people called Pſylli *, who obviate the 
bad effects of the bite of ſerpents, by ſucking out 
the poiſon ; and deprive the ſerpents themſelves of 
their ferocity by their charms. During a continued 8 
march for ſeven days, he was always foremoſt, = 
though he made uſe of neither horſe nor chariot, 
Ever after the unfortunate battle of Pharſalia, he did 
eat ſitting +, intending it as an additional token of 
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mourning, that he never lay down except to ſleep. L go 

* Theſe people were ſo called from their king Pſyllus, whoſe 
tomb was in the region of the Syrtes. Varro tells us, that to try = 
the legitimacy of their children, they ſuffer them to be bitten by 
a venomous ſerpent; and if they ſurvive the wound, they con 
clude that they are not ſpurious. Crates Pergamenus ſays, there 
were a people of this kind at Paros, on the Helleſpont, called 
Ophiogenes, whoſe touch alone was a cure for the bite of a ſen- 


pent. Celſus obſerves, that the Pſylli ſuck out the poiſon from 
the wound, not by any ſuperior ſkill or quality, but becauſe theß 
have courage enough to do it. Some writers have aſſerted that ̃ 
the Pſylli have an innate quality in their conſtitution that is poii- 
onous to ſerpents ; and that the ſmell of it throws them into a 
profound ſleep. Pliny maintains, that every man has in himſelf 
a natural poiſon for ſerpents ; and that thoſe creatures will ſhun Rx 
the human faliva as they would boiling water. The faſting = 
ſaliva, in particular, if it comes within their mouths, kills them RK 

immediately, If, therefore, we may believe that the human ſa - 
| liva 1s an antidote to the poiſon of a ſerpent, we ſhall have no oc- 
caſion to believe, at the — time, that the Pfylli were endowed 
with any peculiar qualities of this kind, but that their ſucceſs in 
theſe operations aroſe, as Celſus ſays, Ex audacia uſu confirma- 
ta. However, they made a conſiderable trade of it; and we ar« 
aſſured, that they have been known to import the African ſer- 
pents into Italy, and other countries, to inereaſe their gain. Pliny 
lays, they brought ſcorpions into Sicily; but they would not live 
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in that iſland. = | 
+ The conſul Varro did the fame after the battle of Canna. 


It was a ceremony of mourning. rs 
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== By the end of winter he reached the place of his 
aeſtination in Libya, with an army of near ten 
chouſand men. The affairs of Scipio and Varus 
verre in a bad ſituation, by reaſon of the miſunder- 
ganding and diſtraction which prevailed between 
tem, and which led them to pay their court 
vith great ſervility to Juba, whoſe wealth and power 
rendered him intolerably arrogant. For when he 
birſt gave Cato an audience, he took his place be- 
9 tween Scipio and Cato; but Cato took up his chair, 
and removed it to the other ſide of Scipio: thus giv- 
ing him the moſt honourable place, though he was 
is enemy, and had publiſhed a libel againſt him. 
Cat's adverſaries have not paid proper regard to his 


pirit on this occaſion ; but they have been ready 
enough to blame him for putting Philoſtratus in the 
niddle, when he was walking with him one day in 
FE icily, though he did it entirely out of regard to 


hiloſophy. In this manner he humbled Juba, who 
pad conſidered Scipio and Varus as little more than 
is lieutenants; and he took care alſo to reconcile 
them to each other. 

The whole army then deſired him to take the 
rommand upon him; and Scipio and Varus readily 
offered to reſign it: but he ſaid, He would not 
e rranſgreſs the laws, for the ſake of which he was 
* waging war with the man who trampled upon 
them; nor, when he was only propraetor, take the 
command from a proconſul. For Scipio had been 
ppointed proconſul ; and his name inſpired the 
eenerality with hopes of ſucceſs; for they thought a 
Pp could not be beaten in Africa. 

= >cipio being eſtabliſhed commander in chief, to 


4 e — c 
L een 7 


rat Juba, was inclined to put all the inhabitants 
rf Utica to che ſword, and to raze the city, as a 
Place engaged in the intereſt of Cæſar. Bit Cato 
ould not ſuffer it; he inveighed loudly in council 
gainſt that deſign, invoking heaven and earth to 
ppoſe it; and, with much difficulty, reſcued that 
_ | people 


1 * 
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people out of the hands of cruelty. After which, W 
partly on their application, and partly at the requeſt 
of Scipio, he agreed to take the command of the We 
town, that it might neither willingly nor unwillingly Þ 
fall into the hands of Cæſar. Indeed, it was a place 
very convenient and advantageous to thoſe who were Þ 
maſters of it; and Cato added much to its ſtrength, 3 
as well as convenience; for he brought inte it a 
vaſt quantity of bread-corn, repaired the walls, 
erected towers, and fortified it with ditches and ram 
parts. Then he diſarmed all the youth of Utica, 
and poſted them in the trenches under his eye: as | 
for the reſt of the inhabitants, he kept them cloſe 2? 
within the walls; but, at the ſame time, took great 
care that they ſhould ſuffer no injury of any kind 
from the Romans. And by the ſupply of arms, of 
money, and proviſions, which he ſent in great quan- 
tities to the camp, Utica came to be conſidered as tile 
principal magazine. ; * 
The advice he had before given Pompey, he now 
gave to Scipio, · Not to riſque a battle with an able 
and experienced warrior, but to take the advan- 8 
« tage of time, which moſt effectually blaſts te 
« growth of tyranny.” Scipio, however, in his 
raſhneſs, deſpiſed theſe counſels, and once even 
{crupled not to reproach Cato with cowardice ; aſk- 
ing him, Whether he could not be fatisfied with“ 
“ fitting {till himſelf within walls and bars, unle's RR 
he hindered others from taking bolder meaſure: 
* upon occaſion.” Cato wrote back, « That he 
« was ready to croſs over into Italy with the 
horſe and foot which he had brought into Africa; 
and, by bringing Cæſar upon himſelf, to dra 
him from his deſign againſt Scipio.” But Scipio 
only ridiculed the propoſal ; and it was plain that 
Cato now repented his giving up to him the com- 
mand, ſince he ſaw that Scipio would take no 1- 
tional ſcheme for the conduct of the war; and that, 
if he ſhould, beyond all expectation, ſucceed, br 6 
5 Would 
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ould behave with no kind of moderation to the ci- 
lens. It was, therefore, Cato's judgment, and he 
often declared it to his friends, That, by rcaſon of 
Wc the incapacity and raſhneſs of the generals, he 
XX could hope no good end of the war; and that, 
Wc eyen if victory ſhould declare for them, and Czſar 
be deſtroyed—for his part, he would not ſtay at 
Rome, but fly from the cruelty and inhumanity of 
e Scipio, who already threw out inſolent menaces 
>< againſt many of the Romans.” 
Ihe thing came to paſs ſooner than he expected. 
About midnight a perſon arrived from the army, 
whence he had been three days in coming, with 
neus that a great battle had been fought at Thapſus ; 
hat all was loſt ; that Cæſar was maſter of both the 
ramps; and that Scipio and Juba were fled with a 
few troops, which had eſcaped the general ſlaughter. 
On the receipt of ſuch tidings, the people of Uti- 
ca, as might be expected amidit the apprehenſions of 
night and war, were in the utmoſt diſtraction, and 
could ſcarcely keep themſelves within the walls. But 
Cato making his appearance among the citizens, 
ho were running up and down the ſtreets with 
ęreat confuſion and clamour, encouraged them in 
the beſt manner he could. To remove the violence 
pof terror and aſtoniſhment, he told them the caſe 
might not be ſo bad as it was repreſented, the miſ- 
fortune being poſſibly exaggerated by report; and 
thus he calmed the preſent tumult. As ſoon as it 
was light, he ſummoned to the temple of Jupiter 
the three hundred; whom he made uſe of as a coun- 
ceil. Theſe were Romans who trafficked there in 
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; merchandiſe and exchange of money; and to them 
one added all the ſenators and their ſons. While 


they were aſſembling, he entered the houſe with great 
ccompoſure and firmneſs of look, as if nothing ex- 
raaordinary had happened; and read a book which he 
had in his hand. This contained an account of 
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the ſtores, the corn, the arms, and other implement 
of war, and the muſters. 
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When they were met, he opened the matter, 
with commending the three hundred, for the 
extraordinary alacrity and fidelity they had ſhewn RX 
in ſerving the public cauſe with their purſes, their 


perſons, and their counſels; and exhorting them 9 
not to entertain different views, or to endeavour 
to fave themſelves by flight. For, continued he, . 9 
if you keep in a body, Cæſar will not hold you 
in ſuch contempt, if you continue the war; and 
you will be more likely to be ſpared, if you have 
recourle to ſubmiſſion. I defire you will conſider 
the point thoroughly; and what reſolution ſoever 
you may take, I will not blame you. If you ar: 
inclined to go with the ſtream of fortune, I ſhall 
impute the change to the neceſſity of the times; 
if you bear up againſt their threatening aſpect, 
and continue to face danger in the cauſe of liberty, 
I will be your fellow-ſoldier, as well as captain, 
till our country has experienced the laſt iſſues of 
her fate: our country is not in Utica, or Adry- ** 
mettum, but in Rome; and ſhe, in her vaſt re 
ſources, has often recovered herſelf from greater 
falls than this. Many reſources we certainly 
have at preſent : and the principal is, that we hae 
to contend with a man whoſe occaſions oblige hin 
to attend to various objects. Spain is gone over 
to young Pompey ; and Rome, as yet unaccuſtom- - 
ed to the yoke, is ready to ſpurn it from her, = 
and to riſe on any ar . of change. Nor! 


; 
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danger to be declined. In this you may take nu 
your enemy for a pattern, who is prodigal of bis 
blood in the moſt iniquitous cauſe ; whereas, i ; 
you ſucceed, you will live extremely happy; ii 
you miſcarry, the uncertainties of war will be ter- 
minated with a glorious death. However, de- 
liberate among yourſelves as to the ſteps you .vß 
ſhould take, firſt intreating heaven to prof * your 35 
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5 
Wh: determinations, in a manner worthy the courage 
and zeal you have already ſhewn.” 

nis ſpeech of Cato's inſpired ſome with confi- 
Mence, and even with hope; and the generality were 
much affected with his intrepid, his generous, and 
© Lumane turn of mind, that they almoſt forgot their 
reſent danger; and looking upon him as the only 
eneral that was invincible, and ſuperior to all for- 

une, they defired him to make what uſe he 
f thought proper of their fortunes and their arms; 
for that it was better to die under his banner, than 
to ſave their lives at the expence of betraying ſo 
much virtue.” One of the council obſerved the 
rpediency of a decree for enfranchiſing the ſlaves; 
nd many commended the motion: Cato, however, 
Eid, He would not do that, becauſe it was neither 
juſt nor lawful; but ſuch as their maſters would 
voluntarily diſcharge, he would receive, provided 
chey were of a proper age to bear arms.” This 
any promiſed to do; and Cato withdrew, after ha- 
ing ordered liſts to be made out of all that ſhould 
A little after this, letters were brought him from 
*RZYuba and Scipio. Juba, who lay with a ſmall corps, 
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pboncealed in the mountains, defired to know Cato's 
ntentions; propoſing to wait for him if he left Uti- 
a, or to aſſiſt him if he choſe to ſtand a ſiege. Sci- 
bio allo lay at anchor under a promontory near 
* RE rica, expecting an anſwer on the {ame account. 

Cato thought it adviſeable to keep the meſſengers 
i he ſhould know the final determination of the 


rc hundred. All of the Patrician order, with 
eat readineſs enfranchiſed and armed their ſlaves ; 
put as for the three hundred, who dealt in traffic 
nd loans of money at high intereſt, and whoſe ſlaves 
ere a confiderable part of their fortune, the impreſ- 
on which Cato's ſpeech had made upon them, did 
ot laſt long. As ſome bodies eaſily receive heat, and 
cally grow cold again when the fire is removed; 
| — |. 
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fo the fight of Cato warmed and liberalized theſe tr, 
ders; but when they came to conſider the matte; 
among themſelves, the dread of Cæſar ſoon put u 
flight cheir reverence for Cato, and for virtue: for 
thus they talked—< What are we, and what is the 
* man whoſe orders we refuſe to receive? Is it ng © 
« Czar, into whoſe hands the whole power of the 
Roman empire is fallen? and furely none of u 
* 15 a Scipio, a Pompey, or a Cato. Shall we, at: 
* time when their fears make all men entertain ſen. | 
* timents beneath their dignity—Shall we, in Ut. 
10 ca, fight for the liberty of Rome, with a man againſt 
« whom Cato and Pompey the Great durſt not make 
« a ſtand in Italy? Shall we enfranchiſe our ſlaves 
to oppoſe Cæſar, who have no more liberty our. | 
« ſelves than that conqueror is pleaſed to leave us! 
« Ah! wretches that we are! Let us at laſt Kn 
ce ourſclves, and ſend deputies to intercede with him 
« for mercy.” This was the language of the mol! 
moderate among the three hundred: but the greateſ 

rt of them lay in wait for the patricians, thinking, 
if they could ſeize upon them, they ſhould moe 
eaſily make their peace with Cæſar. Cato ſuſpet. 7 
ed the change, but made no remonſtrances againſt it: 
he only wrote to Scipio and Juba to keep at a di. 
tance from Utica, becauſe the three hundred were 
not to be depended upon. a 

In the mean time a conſiderable body of cayalry, 
who had eſcaped out of the battle, approached U- 
ca, and diſpatched three, men to Cato, though they 
could come to no unanimous reſolution. For ſone 
were for joining Juba, ſome Cato, and others were 
afraid to enter Utica, This account being brought = 
to Cato, he ordered Marcus Rubrius to attend to 
the buſineſs of the three hundred, and quietly take IJ 1 
down the names of ſuch as offered to ſet free theit 
ſlaves, without pretending to uſe che leaſt compul- 
ſion. Then he went out of the town, taking the 1 
ſenators with him, to a conference with the princi- | 1 2 
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Nn officers of the cavalry. He intreated their offi- 
ers not to abandon ſo many Roman ſenators ; nor 
chuſe Juba, rather than Cato, for their general, 
Put to join and mutually contribute to each other's 
Wifey, by entering the city, which was impregnable 
i point of —_— and had proviſions and every 
x ing neceſſary for defence for many years. The 
W-nators ſeconded this application with prayers and 
ars. The officers went to conſult the troops under 
Their command ; and Cato, with the ſenators, {at 
own upon one of the mounds to wait their anſwer. 
At that moment Rubrius came up in great fury, 
veighing againſt the three hundred, who, he ſaid, 
ehaved in a very diſorderly manner, and were raiſing 
ommotions in the city. Upon this, many of the 
enators thought their condition deſperate, and gave 
to the utmolt expreſſions of grief. But Cato en- 
Mcavoured to encourage them, and requeſted the 
ZRhree hundred to have patience. 
Nor was there any thing moderate in the propo- 
gals of the cavalry. The anſwer from them was, 
That they had no defire to be 1n the pay of Juba; 
nor did they fear Cæſar while they ſhould have 
Cato for their general ; but to be ſhut up with 
Uticans, Phoenicians, who would change with the 
wind, was a circumſtance which they could not 
bear to think of. For,” ſaid they, “if they are 
quiet now, yet when Czſar arrives, they will be- 
1 tray us and conſpire. our deſtruction. Whoever, 
EE therefore, defires us to range under his banners 


there, muſt firſt expel the Uticans, or put them 

do the ſword, and then call us into a place clear of 

enemies and barbarians.” Theſe propoſals ap- 

, peared to Cato extremely barbarous and favage : 

, hbowever, he mildly anſwered, © That he would talk 

| 4 = with the three hundred about them.” Then en- 
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ieering the city again, he applied to that ſet of men, 
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who now no longer, out of reverence to him, diſſem- 
bled or palliated their deſigns. They openly ex- 
a preſſed 
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preſſed their reſentment, that any citizens ſhouu, 
preſume to lead them againſt Cæſar, with whom a 
conteſt was beyond their power and their hope, ll 
Nay, ſome went ſo far as to ſay, That the ſen, Wl 
te tors ought to be detained in the town till Cæa 
* came.” Cato let this paſs as if he heard it n-, 
and, indeed, he was a little deaf. = 
But being informed, that the cavalry were march. 
ing off, he was afraid that the three hundred woul{ & 
take ſome deſperate ſtep with reſpect to the ſenator, 
and he therefore went in purſuit of them with b 
friends. As he found they were got under march, 
he rode after them. It was with pleaſure they — 
him approach; and they exhorted him to go wil 
them, and ſave his life with theirs. On this oc 
fion, it is ſaid, that Cato ſhed tears, while he inte, 
ceded with extended hands in behalf of the ſenaton, 
He even turned the heads of ſome of their horſs, 
and laid hold of their armour, till he prevailed wit 
them to ſtay, at leaſt that day, to ſecure the retrex 
of the ſenators. BY 
When he came back WY them, and had com. 
mitted the charge of the gates to ſome, and the cin. 
del to others, the three hundred were under gr 
apprehenſions of being puniſhed for their inconſ : 
cy, and ſent to beg of Cato, by all means, to com 
and ſpeak to them. But the ſenators would not {ub 
fer him to go. They ſaid, they would never let the 
guardian and deliverer come into the hands of ſui 
perfidious and traiterous men, It was now, indeed, © 
that Cato's virtue appeared to all ranks of men 1 4 
Utica in the cleareſt light, and commanded + Y 4 
higheſt love and admiration, Nothing could "WM 
more evident, than that the moſt perfect intern F; 
was the guide of his actions. He had long reſolve 3 9 
to put an end to his being, and yet he ſubmitted 1 
inexpreſſible labours, cares, and conflicts, for othes 
that, after he had ſecured their lives, he might 1 


linquiſh his own. For his intentions, in that _ 5 
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ere obvious enough, though he endeavoured to 
onceal them. 1 
Therefore, after having ſatisfied the ſenators as 
ell as he could, he went alon? to wait upon the 
Fre hundred. They thanked him for the fa- 
+ your, and intreated him to truſt them and make 
uſe of their ſervices ; but as they were not Catos, 
nor had Cato's dignity of mind, they hoped he 
„ would pity their weakneſs, They told him, they 
had reſolved to ſend deputies to Cæſar, o inter- 
= cede firſt and principally for Cato. If that requeſt 


„ ſhould not be granted, they would have no ob- 


V—_— 


8+ ligation to him for any favour to themſelves ; but, 
as long as they had breath, would fight for Cato.“ 
Lato made his acknowledgements for their regard, 
ad adviſed them to ſend immediately to intercede 
for themſelves. ** For me,” {ſaid he, * intercede 
„not. It is for the conquered to turn ſuppliants, 
„and for thoſe who have done an injury to beg par- 
2 don :— for my part, I have been n conquered 
through life, and ſuperior to the thing I wiſhed to 
„be; for in juſtice and honour I am Cæſar's ſupe- 
28 rior, Cæſar is the vanquiſhed, the falling man; 
„being now clearly convicted of thole deſigns 
I., againſt his country, which he had long denied.“ 
, After he had thus ſpoken to the three hundred, 
e left them; and being informed, that Cæſar was 
cr ready on his march to Utica, „Strange!“ ſaid 
e, © it ſeems he takes us for men.” He then 


e ent to the ſenators, and deſired them to haſten 
[Weir flight while the cavalry remained. He likewiſe 


1 
de hut all the gates, except that which leads to the 
bea; appointed ſhips for thoſe who were to depart; 


provided for good order in the town; redreſſed 
i grievances z Compoſed diſturbances, and furniſhed 

who wanted with the neceſſary proviſions for the 
age. About this time Marcus Octavius * ap- 
9 roached the place with two legions ; and, as ſoon 


2 * The ſame who had commanded Pompey's fleet. 


as 
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as he had encamped, ſent to deſire Cato to ſer. 
with him the buſineſs of the command. Cato care 
the meſſengers no anſwer; but, turning to his friend; ll 
ſaid, Necd we wonder that our cauſe has na 
% proſpered, when we retain our ambition on the! 
« very brink of ruin!“ 1 
In the mean time, having intelligence that l? 
cavalry, at their departure, were taking the gook 
of the Uticans as lawful prize, he haſtened upp 
them, and ſnatched the plunder out of the hands « 
the foremoſt: upon which they all threw down whz . 
they had got, and retired in ſilence, dejected ani 
aſhamed. He then aſſembled the Uticans, and ay. 
plied to them in behalf of the three hundred, defi. 
ing them not to exaſperate Cæſar againſt thoſe Ro. 
mans, but to act in concert with them, and conſul RR 
each other's ſafety. After which he returned to th: 3 
ſea-fide to look upon the embarkation ; and ſuch « 
his friends and acquaintance as he could perſuade 1 
go, he embraced, and diſmiſſed with great marks « 
affection. His ſon was not willing to go with th: 
reſt ; and he thought it was not right to inſiſt on hu 
leaving a father he was ſo fond of. There was on? 
Statyllus *, a young man, who affected a firmnd 
of reſolution above his years, and, in all reſpect; = 
ſtudied to appear, like Cato, ſuperior to paſſion. A 
60 
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this young man's enmity to Cæſar was well known," 

Cato deſired him by all means to take ſhip with the 

reſt ; and, when he found him bent upon ſtaying, 
he turned to Apollonides the ſtoic, and Demetris 
the peripatetic, and ſaid, It is your buſineſs to * 
« duce this man's extravagance of mind, and 
c make him ſee what is the his good,” He nov 
diſmiſſed all except ſuch as had buſineſs of impor 
ance with him; and upon theſe he ſpent that nig 
and great part of the day following. =, 


* This brave young Roman was the ſame who, after the bat 


of Philippi, went through the enemy, to enquire into the cond BY & 
tion of Brutus's camp, and was flain in his return by Cacu 
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Lucius Czfar, a relation of the conqueror, who 
Wntended to intercede for the three hundred, deſired 
Mato to aſſiſt him in compoſing a ſuitable ſpeech : 
And for you,” ſaid he, I ſhall think it an ho- 
ZR nour to become the moſt humble ſuppliant, and 

even to throw myſelf at his feet.” Cato, how- 

Peer, would not ſuffer it:“ If J choſe to be in- 
debted,“ ſaid he, “to Cæſar for my life, I ought 
1 +> go in perſon, and without any mediator; but 1 
will not have any obligation to a tyrant in a buſi- 
| neſs by which he ſubverts the laws: and he does 
5 


i 
1 


ſubvert the laws, by ſaving, as a maſter, thoſe over 
whom he has no right of authority. Neverthe- 
& leſs, we will conſider, if you pleaſe, how to make 
"*XÞ your application moſt effectual in behalf of the 
[XS three hundred.” 
After he had ſpent ſome time with Lucius Cæſar 
pon this affair, he recommended his ſon and his 
Fiends to his protection, conducted him a little on 
is way, and then took his Icave, and retired to his 
un houſe. His fon and the reſt of his friends being 
Wcmbled there, he diſcourſed with them a conſi- 
Perable time; and, among other things, charged 


6 he young man to take no ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
on: For the ſtate of affairs,” ſaid he, © is ſuch, 
chat it is impoſſible for you to fill any office in a 
| manner worthy of Cato; and to do it otherwiſe, 


« would be unworthy of yourſelf.” 
In the evening he went to the bath; where, be- 
"*ZDinking himſelf of Statyllius, he called out aloud to 


wollonides, and faid, © Have you taken down the 


1 pride of chat young man? and is he gone without 

bidding us farewell ?? „ No indeed,” anſwered 

i Wc philolopher, „we have taken a great deal of 
* 


bpains with him; but he continues as lofty and 
reſolute as ever; he ſays he will ſtay, and certainly 
follow your conduct,“ Cato then ſmiled, and 
$9, That will ſoon be ſeen.” | 
Von. V. wn" 
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After bathing, he went to ſupper, with a large 
company, at which he ſat, as he had always done 
ſince the battle of Pharſalia ; for (as we obſerve | 
before) he never now lay down, except to ſleep. Al 
his friends, and the magiſtrates of Utica, fupped 
with him. After ſupper, the wine was ſeaſoned with 
much wit and learning ; and many queſtions 1n phi. 4 
loſophy were propoſed and diſcuſſed. In the court 
of the converſation, they came to the paradoxes d 
the Stoics (for ſo their maxims are commonly} 
called) and to this in particular, "That the good! 
% man only is free, and all bad men are flaves*"* 
The peripatetic, in purſuance of his principles, took? 
up the argument againſt it. Upon which Cato a. 
tacked him with great warmth ; and in a louder and 
more vehement accent than uſual, carried on a mot 
{ſpirited diſcourſe to a conſiderable length. Fron 
the tenor of it, the whole company perceived he had! 
determined to put an end to his being, to extricat 
himſelf from the hard conditions on which he was u. 
hold it. : 
As he found a deep and melancholy filence the com 
ſequence of his diſcourſe, he endeavoured to recore 
the ſpirits of his gueſts, and to remove their ſuſp-2? 
cions, by talking of their preſent affairs, and e 
prefling his fears both for his friends and parti 
who were upon their voyage; and for thoſe who h 
to make their way through dry deſarts, and a barbs) 
rous country. =. 
After the entertainment was over, he took wil 
uſual evening walk with his friends, and gave the} 
officers of the guards ſuch orders as the occafion 
quired, and then retired to his chamber. The e 
traordinary ardour with which he embraced his fu 
and his friends at this parting, recalled all their fu 
picions. He lay down, and began to read Pla 1 
book on the 33 of the Soul; but before 1 3 
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ad gone through with it, he looked up, and took 
otice that his {word was not at the head of his bed, 
here it uſed to hang ; for his ſon had taken it away 
While he was at ſupper. He, therefore, called his 
rant, and aſked him, who had taken away his 
Word ? As the ſervant made no anſwer, he returned 
Jo his book; and, after a while, without any appear- 
Wnce of haſte or hurry, as if it was only by accident 
at he called for the ſword, he ordered him to brin 
WM: The ſervant ſtill delayed to bring it; and he had 
Patience till he had read out his book; but then he 
alled his ſervants one by one, and in a louder tone 
emanded his ſword. At laſt he ſtruck one of them 
ach a blow on the mouth, that he hurt his own 
Fand; and growing more angry, and raiſing his voice 
i higher, he cried, © I am betrayed, and delivered 
naked to my enemy, by my fon and my ſervants !” 
His fon then ran in with his friends, and tenderly 
Z@nbracing him, had recourſe to tears and intreaties. 
Put Cato roſe up, and, with a ſtern and awful look, 
us expreſſed himſelf: + When and where did I 
2X ſhew any figns of diſtraction, that nobody offers to 
diſſuade me from any purpoſe I may ſeem to be 
XX wrong in, but I muſt be hindered from purſuing 


„my reſolutions, thus diſarmed? And you, young 
man, why did not you bind your father? bind his 
(8 hands behind his back, that, when Cæſar comes, 
„he may find me utterly incapable of reſiſtance ? 
As to a ſword, I have no need of it to diſpatch 
1288 mylelf; for if I do but hold my breath a while, 
or daſh my head againſt the wall, it will anſwer 
e che purpole as well.” 

+8 Upon his ſpeaking in this manner, the young 
Wan went out of the chamber weeping, and with 
1 — m all the reſt, except Demetrius and Apollonides. 
"WF 9 theſe philoſophers he addreſſed himſelf in a 


=X1der tone—< Are you alſo determined to make 


a wan of my age live whether he will or no? 


And do you ſit here in ſilence to watch me? Or 
do you bring any arguments to prove, that, now 
I 2 Cato 
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a * 4 
Cato has no hopes from any other quarter, 
« js no diſhonour to beg mercy of his enemy? PR 


„ Why do not you begin a lecture to inform ne 
e better, that, diſmiſſing the opinions in which vc 
« and I have lived, we may, through Cæſar's mean; Þ 
& grow wiſer, and ſo have a ſtill greater obligatin 


« to him? As yet I have determined nothing wit = 


« reſpect to myſelf; but I ought to have it in ny} 
« power to put my purpoſe in execution when | 
« have formed it: and, indeed, I ſhall, in ſons: 
«© meaſure, conſult with you; for I ſhall proceed | 
my deliberations upon the principles of your phi. 


« loſophy. Be ſatisfied then, and go tell my ſon, , 


« perſuaſion will not do, not to have recourle u 
6 conſtraint.” | 

They made no anſwer, but went out; the tem 
falling from their eyes as they withdrew. The {wort 


was ſent in by a little boy. He drew, and examin 


ed it, and finding the point and the edge good, 
« Now,” ſaid he, I am maſter of myſelf.” Tha 
laying down the ſword, he took up the book again, 
and, it is ſaid, he peruſed the whole twice *. Aft 


which, he ſlept fo ſound, that he was heard by thok 8 


who were in waiting without. About midnight he 
called for two of his freedmen, Cleanthes the phy. 
cian, and Butas, whom he generally employed abou: 


public buſineſs. The latter he ſent to the port, 1 


{ee whether all the Romans had put off to ſea, an 
bring him word. 5 a 

In the mean time he ordered the phyſician to died 
his hand, which was inflamed by the blow he had give 
his ſervant. This was ſome conſolation to the wholi! 


{ 
houſe ; for now they thought he had dropt his deli | 
informed them, that they were all got off excen 


againſt his life. Soon after this, Butas returned, an 
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Craſſus, who had been detained by ſome bufinci 


* Yet this very dialogue condemns Suicide in the dong 
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1 hut that he intended to embark very ſoon, though 
the wind blew hard, and the ſea was tempeſtuous. 
Cato, at this news, ſighed in pity of his friends at 
ea, and ſent Butas again, that if any of them hap- 
pened to have put back, and ſhould be in want of 
Hany thing, he might acquaint bim with it. 
& By this time the * birds began to ſing, and Cato 
Mell again into a little ſlumber. Butas, at his return, 
Mold him all was quiet in the harbour: upon which, 
Cato ordered him to ſhut the door, having firſt 
Mretched himſelf on the bed, as it he deſigned to 
eep out the reſt of the night. But, after Butas 
Fas gone, he drew his ſword, and tabbed himſelf 
under the breaſt. However, he could not ſtrike 
4 ard enough, on account of the inflammation in his 
hand, and therefore did not preſently expire; but in 
The ſtruggle with death fell from the bed, and threw 
Poun a little geometrical table that ſtood by. 
ay. The noiſe alarming the ſervants, they cried out ; 
3 And his ſon and his friends immediately entered the 
oom. They found him wekering in his blood, 
Ind his bowels fallen out: at the ſame time he was 
Wlive, and looked upon chem. They were ſtruck with 
. Perprefnible horror. he phyſician approached to 
2 examine the wound; and finding the bowels uninjur- 
a. he put them up, and began to few up the wound. 
ut as ſoon as Cato came a little to himſelf, he thruſt 
Y Way the phyſician, plucked out his own bowels, tore 
; ppen the wound, and immediately expired. 
ln leſs time than one would think all the family 
Fould be informed of this ſad event, the three hun- 
red were at the door; and a little after, all the peo- 
= le of Utica thronged about it, with one voice, call- 
1 . him „their benefactor, their ſaviour, the only 
3 free and unconquered man,” This they did, 
1 Whough at the ſame time they had intelligence that 
: WM Melar was approgctung. Neither tear, nor the ftattery 
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of the conqueror, nor the factious diſputes that pre. 
vailed among themſelves, could divert them from 
doing honour to Cato. They adorned the body in 
a magnificent manner, and, after a ſplendid procetlion 
buried it near the ſca; where now ſtands his ſtatue, 
with a {word in the right hand. 

This great buſineſs over, they began to take men. 
ſures for ſaving themſelves and their city. Caf 
had been informed by perſons who went to ſurren. 
der themſelves, that Cato remained in Utica without 
any thoughts of flight; that he provided for the 
eſcape of others indeed, but that himſelf, with his 
friends and his ſon, lived chere without any appear- 
ance of fear or apprehenſion. Upon thele circum- 
ſtances he could form no probable conjecture. How: 
ever, as It was a great point with hs to get him 
into his hands, he advanced to the place, with his 
| army, with all poſſible expedition: and when he 
had intelligence of Cato's death, he is reported to 
have uttered this ſhort ſentence, ** Cato, I envy thee 
thy death, ſince thou couldeſt envy me the olory 
| of ſaving thy life.” Indeed, if Cato had deignel 
to owe his le t to Cæſar, he would not ſo much hare 

tarniſhed his own honour, as to have added to that 

of the conqueror. What might have been the even!, 

is Uncertain ; but, in all probability, Cæſar would 
have inclined to the merciful fide. 

Cato died at the age of forty-eight. His ſon fut- | 

fered nothing from Cæſar; but it is ſaid he was 
rather immoral, and that he was cenſured for hs 
conduct with reſp ect to women. In Cappadocia he 
lodged at the hoſe of Marphadates, one of the roy 
family, who had a very handſome wife; and as i 
ſtayed there a longer time than decency could war: 3 f 
rant, ſuch jokes as theſe were paſſed upon him: 
Cato goes the morrow after the thirtieth day cf 
„ the month.” —< Porcius and Marphadates are 10 2 . 
& friends who have but one o; for the wife ot E 
EE was named P/ycbe, which ſignifies 80 1 
« (Cato | 
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Cato is a great and generous man, and has a royal 
/.“ Nevertheleſs, he wiped off all aſperſions 
y his death: for fighting at Philippi againſt Octa- 
ius Cæſar and Antony, in the cauſe of liberty, 
fer his party gave way, he diſdained to fly. Inſtead 
1 N bf ſlipping out of the action, he challenged the enemy 
oy their ſtrength with Cato; he animated ſuch of 
is troops as ſtood their ground, and fell, acknow- 
edged by his adverſaries, a prodigy of valour. 
Cato's daughter was much more admired for her 
WTirtues. She was not inferior to her father either in 
Prudence or in fortitude ; for being married to Bru- 
us who killed Cæſar, ſhe was truſted with the ſecret 
f the conſpiracy ; and put a period to her life in a 
manner worthy of her high birth and of her virtue; 
we have related in the life of Brutus. 
As for Statyllius, who promiſed to imitate the 
Pattern of Cato, he would have diſpatched himſelf 
Joon after him; but was prevented by the philoſo- 
Phers. He approved himſelf afterwards to Brutus a | 
ithful and able officer, and fell in the battle of | 
Philippi. 
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Tz is not without appearance of probability that 


ſome think the fable of Ixion deſigned to repre. | 


ſent the fate of ambitious men. Ixion took a cloud | 


inſtead of Juno to his arms, and the Centaurs were | 
the offspring of their embrace: the ambitious en. 
brace honour, which is only the image of virtue; 


and governed by different impulſes, actuated by emu. 
lation and all the variety of paſſions, they produce 
nothing pure and genuine; the whole iſſue is of: 
prepoſterous Kind. The ſhepherds in Sophocles taj 
of their flocks, 


— Theſe are our ſubjects, yet we ſerve them, 
And liſten to their mute command, 


The ſame may be truly affirmed of thoſe ſtateſinen 
who govern according to the capricious and violent 


inclinations of the people. They become ſlaves to 


gain the name of magiſtrates and rulers. As in a fhy 
thoſe at the oar can ſee what is before thera better 
than the pilot, and yet are often looking back 0 
him for orders ; fo they who take their meaſures d 
adminiſtration only with a view to popular applaulz, 
are called governors indeed, but in fact are no mor 
than ſlaves of the people. 


The complete, the honeſt ſtateſman, has no far- 


ther regard to the public opinion than as the cont: 


dence it gains him facilitates his deſigns, 3 
crowns them with ſucceſs. An ambitious young 8 ] 
man may be allowed, indeed, to value himfeclt uj wy 


his great and good actions, and to, expect his Por- 


tion of fame. For virtues, as Theophraſtus fays, 1 
when they firſt begin to grow in perſons of that #3 3 2 
and diſpoſition, are cheriſhed and ſtrengthened n F 5 
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Woraiſe, and afterwards increaſe in proportion as the 
Hove of glory increaſes. But an ummoderate paſſion 
or fame in all affairs is dangerous, and in political 
natters deſtructive. For, joined to great authority, 
| his paſſion drives all that are poſletied with it into 
Folly and madneſs, while they no longer think that 
FT lorious which is good, but account whatever is glo- 

Sous to be alſo good and honeſt. Therefore, as 

Phocion ſaid to Antipater, when he deſired ſomething 

Pf him inconſiſtent with juſtice, © You cannot have 

„ Phocion for your friend and flatterer too ;” this, 

Sr ſomething like it, ſhould be ſaid to the multitude, 
„ You cannot have the ſame man both for your go- 
„ vernor and your flave ;” for that would be no 
more than exemplifying the fable of the ſerpent. The 

Kail, it ſeems, one day quarrelled with the head, and, 
instead of being forced always to follow, inſiſted that 
t ſhovid lead in its turn, Accordingly, the tail 
bndertook the charge, and, as it moved forward at 
all adventures, it tore itſelf in a terrible manner; and 


4 


n the head, which was thus obliged, againſt nature, to 
\t follow a guide that could neither ſee nor hear, ſuf— 
0 ered likewiſe in its turn. We ſee many under the 
game predicament, whoſe object is popularity in all 
i: Me ſteps of their adminiſtration. Attached entirely 
do the capricious multitude, they produce ſuch diſ- 
of Z®@rders as they can neither redreſs nor reſtrain. 
„ Theſe obſervations on popularity were ſuggeſted 
ego us, by conſidering the effects of it in the misfor- 
tunes of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. In point of 
19. @1ipofinon, of education, and political principles, 
\j. Done could exceed them; yet they were ruined, not 
nde much by an 1immoderate love of glory, as by a fear 


* 


01 They had been ſo much obliged to the people for 
or- heir f vour, chat they were aſhamed to be behind- 
ys, Band with them in marks of attention. On the con- 
„ge rary, by the moſt acceptable ſervices, they always 

udied to outdo the honours paid them; and being 


till 


03 pf difgrace, which, in its origin, was not wrong. 
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. : | 
{ſtill more honoured on account of thoſe ſervices, the 


affection between them and the people became at lai 
ſo violent, that it forced them into a ſituation where. 
in it was in vain to ſay, © Since we are wrong, it 
ce would be a ſhame to perſiſt.” In the courſe of the 
hiſtory theſe obſervations occur. 

With thoſe two Romans let us compare two Spar- 
tan kings, Agis and Cleomenes, who were not be. 
hind them in popularity. Like the Gracchi, they 
ſtrove to enlarge the privileges of the people, and by 
reſtoring the juſt and glorious inſtitutions which had 
long fallen into di ſuſe, they became equally obnoxi- 
ous to the great, who could not think of parting 
with the ſuperiority which riches gave them, and to 
which they had long been accuſtomed. Theſe 
Spartans were not, indced, brothers; but their ac- 
tions were of the ſame kindred and complex1on 
the ſource of which was this : 

When the love of money made its way into Spar- 
ta, and brought avarice and meanneſs in its train on 
the one hand; on the other, profuſion, effeminacy, 
and luxury; that ſtate ſoon deviated from its origi- 
nal virtue, and ſunk into contempt till the reign of 
Agis and Leonidas. Agis was of the family of Eu- 
rytion, the ſon of Eudamidas, the ſixch in deſcent 
from Ageſilaus, diſtinguiſhed by his expedition into 
Aſia, and for his eminence in Greece. Ageſilaus 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Archidamus, who was ſlain 
by the Meilapians at“ Mandonium in Italy. Agis 
was the eldeſt ſon of Archidamus, and being ſlain at 
Megalopolis by Antipater, and leaving no ſue, was 
ſuccecded by his brother Eudamidas. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by another Archidamus, his ſon, and that 
prince by another Eudamidas, his ſon likewiſe, and 


the father of that Agis of whom we are now ſpeak- 
ing.. Leonidas, the ſon of Cleonymus, was of ano- 


* We know of no ſuch place as Mandonium. Probably we 
ſhould read Maudurium, which is a city of Japygia, mentioned 
by the geographers, CEBLARIVS, p. 902. 
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ther branch of the family of the Agiadæ, the eighth 
in deſcent from that Pauſanias who conquered Mar- 
donius at Platæœ. Pauſanias was ſuccecded by his 
fon Pliſtonax, and he by another Pauſanias, who be- 
ing banithed to Tegea, left his kingdom to his eldeſt 
ſon Ageſipolis. He dying without ide, was ſucceed- 
ed by his brother Cleombrotus, who left two ſons, 
Ageſipolis and Cleomenes. Ageſipolis, after a (hort 
reign, died without iſſue, and Cieomenes, who ſuc- 
ceeded him in the kingdom, after burying his eldeſt 
ſon Acrotatus, left ſurviving another lon Cleonymus, 
who, however, did not ſucceed to the kingdom, 
=& which feli to Areus the fon of Acrotatus, and grand- 
ſon of Cicomenes. Arcus being (lain at Corinth, the 
crown deſcended to his fon Acrotatus, who was de- 
f feated and killed in the battle of Megalopolis by the 
E tyrant Ariſtodemus. He left his wife pregnant, and 
as the child proved to be a fon, Leonidas the fon of 

Cleonymus took the guarchanchip of him: and his 
charge dying in his minority, the crown fell to him. 
2 This prince was not agrecable to his people. For, 
though the corruption was general, and they all 
grew daily more and more depraved, yet Leonidas 
was more remarkable than the reſt tor his deviation 
from the cuſtoms of his anceſtors. He had long 
been converſant in the courts of the Aftatic princes, 
particularly in that of Seleucus ; and he had the in- 
& diſcretion to introduce the pomp of thoſe courts into 
2 Grecian ſtate, into a kingdom where the laws were 


= S N 


che rules of government. | 

Agis far excceded not only him, but almoſt all 
he kings who reigned before him fince the great 
Ageſilaus, in goodneſs of diſpoſition and dignity of 
nnd. For, though brought up in the greateſt afflu- 
FX £2ce, and in all the indulgence that might be expect- 
XX <4 from female tuition, under his mother Ageſiſtra- 


aa, and his grandmother Archidamia, who were the 
9 richeſt perſons in Lacedæmonia, yet before he reach- 
_ ed the age of twenty, he declared war againſt plea- 
3 ſure; 
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fure; and to prevent any vanity which the beauty i 
of his perſon might have ſuggeſted, he diſcarded ajj 
unneceſſary ornament and expence, and conſtantly 
appeared in a plain Lacedæmonian cloke. In hi 
diet, his bathing, and in all his exerciſes, he kept 
cloſe to the Spartan ſimplicity ; and he often uſed to 
ſay, that the crown was no farther an object of defire Þ 
to him, than as it might. enable him to reſtore the 
laws and ancient diſcipline of his country. 

The firſt ſymptoms of corruption and diftemper 
in their commonwealth, appeared at the time 57 
the Spartans had entirely deſtroyed the Athenian | 
empire, and began to bring gold and filver into La- 
cedæmon. Nevertheleſs, the agrarian law eſtabliſl- 
ed by Lycurgus ſtill ſubſiſting, and the lots of land | 
deſcending undiminiſhed from father to ſon, rand 
and equality | in ſome meaſure remained, uch 
vented other errors irom being fatal. But E 50 : 
devs, a man of great authority in Sparta, though at 
the ſame time factious and ill-natured, being appoint- 
ed one of the ephori, and having a quarrel with his 
ſon, procured a law that all men ſhould have liberty | 
to alienate * their eſtates in their life-time, or to 
leave them to whom they pleaſed at their death. It 
was to indulge his private reſentment, that this man 

propoſed the decree, which others accepted and con- 
firmed from a motive of avarice ; and thus the beſt © 
inſtitution in the world was abrogated. Men of * 
fortune now extended their landed eſtates wich- 
out bounds, not ſcrupling to exclude the right heirs; ! 
and property quickly coming into a few hands, the 
reſt of the people were poor and miſerable. The 
latter found no time or opportunity for liberal ans 
and exerciſes, being obiiged to drudge in mean and 
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* Tt was good policy in the kings of England and France 5 
rocure laws, iwpowering the nobility to alienate their eſtates, F s 
and by that means to reduce their power; for the nobility in 2 
thoſe times were no better than ſo many petty tyrants, T1 
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mechanic employments for their bread, and conſe- 
quently looking with envy and hatred on the rich. 
There remained not above {even hundred of the old 
Spartan families, of which perhaps but one hundred 
had eſtates in land. The reſt of the city was filled 
with an inſignificant rabble, without property or ho- 
nour; who had neither heart nor ſpirit to defend their 
country againſt wars abroad; and who were always 
watching an opportunity for changes and revolutions 
at home. 
Por theſe reaſons Agis thought it a noble under- 
taking, as in fact it was, to bring the citizens again 
to an equality, and by that means to repleniſh Spar- 
gta with reſpectable inhabitants. For this purpoſe 
be ſounded the inclinations of his ſubjects. The 
young men liſtened to him with a readineſs far be- 
vond his expectation : they adopted the cauſe of 
virtue with him, and, for the ſake of liberty, chang- 
ed their manner of living, with as little objection as 
they would have changed their apparel. But moſt 
of the old men, being far gone in corruption, were 
as much afraid of the name of Lycurgus as a fugi- 
= rive flave, when brought back, 1s of that of his 
& maſter. They inveighed, therefore, againſt Agis 
for lamenting the preſent {tate of things, and deſir- 
ing to reſtore the ancient dignity of Sparta, On 
the other hand, Lyſander the ton of Libys, Man- 
droclidas the ſon of Ecphanes, and Ageſilaus, not 
only came into his glorious deſigns, but co-operated 
with them, | 
# Lylander had great reputation and authority 
among the Spartans. No man underſtood the inte- 
reſts of Greece better than Mandroclidas, and with. 
his ſhrewdneſs and capacity he had a proper mixture 
pot ſpirit. As for Ageſilaus, he was uncle to the king, 
XX and a man of great eloquence, but at the ſame time 
effeminate and avaricious. However, he was ani- 
XX mated to this enterprize by his ſon Hippomedon, 
Who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in many wars, and 
__- NE was 
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was reſpectable on account of the attachment of the i 
Spartan youth to his perſon. It muſt be acknoy. Þ 
ledged, indeed, that the thing which really perſua. 


ded Ageſilaus to embark in the defign, was the 
greatneſs of his debts, which he hoped to be cleared 
of by a change in the conſtitution. 

As ſoon as Agis had gained him, he endeavoured, 


with his aſſiſtance, to bring his own mother into the] 
ſcheme. She was ſiſter to Ageſilaus; and by her ex- 


tenſive connections, her wealth, and the number of 


people who owed her money, had great influence in] 


Sparta, and a conſiderable ſhare in the management 


of public affairs. Upon the firit intimation of the 


thing, ſhe was quite aſtoniſhed at it, and diſſuaded 


the young man, as much as poſſible, from meaſures F 
which ſhe looked upon as neither practicable nor a- | 


lutary. But Ageſilaus ſhewed her that they might | 
eaſily be brought to bear, and that they would Prore | 
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of the greateſt utility to the ſtate. The young prince, 1 D 


too, intreated his mother to ſacrifice her wealth to 


the advancement of his glory, and to indulge bis 
laudable ambition. Ir is impoſſible,” ſaid he, 


« for me ever to vie with other kings in point of 
« opulence, The domeſtics of an Aſiatic gran- 


« dee, nay, the ſervants of the ſtewards of Prtolc- 


c my and Sel-ucus, were richer than all the Spar- | 
* tan kings put together. But if by ſobriety, by | 


6 fimplicity of proviſion for the body, and by 
« greatneſs of mind, J can do ſomething which | 


ſhall far exceed all their pomp and luxury, I mean 


the making an equal partition of property among 
& all the citizens, I ſhall really become a erext | 


* king, and have all the honour that ſuch actions BY 


c demand.“ 


This addreſs changed the opinions of the women, I 
They entered into the young man's glorious views; 
they caught the flame of virtue, as it were, by in{pira- 
tion, and, in their turn, haſtened Agis to put his 


ſcheme in execution. They ſent for their friends, 5 3 


: and 
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ad recommended the affair to them; and they did 
ne ſame to the other matrons ; for they knew that 
the Lacedæmonians always hearken to their wives, 
and that the women are permitted to intermeddle 
more with public buſineſs than the men are with the 
Wiomeſtic. This, indeed, was the principal obſtruc- 
ion to Agis's enterprize. Great part of the wealth 
Wof Sparta was now in the hands of the women: con- 
ſequently they oppoſed the reformation, not only 
Wbecauſe they knew they mult forfeit thoſe gratifica- 
tions, in which their deviation from the ſeverer paths 
Wof ſobriety had brought them to place their happi- 
Wneſs, but becauſe they ſaw they muſt alſo loſe that 
EF Ehonour and power which follow property. They 
therefore applied to Leonidas, the other king, and 
eſired him, as the older man, to put a ſtop to the 
projects of Agis. 
Leonidas was inclined to ſerve the rich; but as he 
fearcd the people, who were very deſirous of the 
change, he did not oppoſe it openly. Privately, 
however, he ſtrove toblaſt the deſign, by applying 
Wo the magiſtrates, and invidiouſly repreſented, “ that 
Agis offered the poor a ſhare in the eſtates of the 
“ rich, as the price of abſolute power; and that the 
. diſtribution of lands and cancelling of debts was 


** 


only a means to purchaſe guards for himſelf, not. 
citizens for Sparta.“ 
Agis, however, having intereſt to get Lyſander 
elected one of the ephori, took the firſt opportunity 
n eo propole his rhetra to the ſenate; according to 
7 = vhich, & Debtors were to be releaſed from their 
i: obligations; and lands to be divided in the fol- 
s 8 lowing manner :—Thoſe that lay between the 
valley of Pellene and Mount Taygetus, as far as 


g. Malea and Sellaſia, were to be diſtributed in four 
t houſand five hundred equal lots; fifteen thouſand 
lots were to be made of the remaining territory, 

which ſhould be ſhared among the neighbouring 
= inhabitants who were able to bear arms. As to 
5 a ce what 
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e what lay within the limits firſt mentioned, Spartan; i 
ce were to have the preference ; but if their numbet Mk 
« fell ſhort, it ſhould be made up out of ſtranger, 
„ who were unexceptionable in point of perion, Þ 
&* condition, and education. Theſe were to be di. 
„ yided into fifteen companies, ſome of four hun. 
« qred, ſome of two hundred, who were to eat to- 
&« gether, and keep to the diet and diſcipline enjoin- 
% ed by the laws of Lycurgus.“ 

The decree thus propoſed in the ſenate, and the? 
members differing in their opinions upon it, Lyſan.Þ 
der ſummoned an aſſembly of the people; and he F 
with Mandroclidas and Ageſilaus, in their diſcourk 
to the citizens, intreated them not to ſuffer the fewto} 
inſult the many, or to ſee with unconcern the ma-] 
jelly of Sparta trodden under foot. They dehtired 
them to recolle&t the ancient orac.2s which bade 
them beware of the love of money, as a vice the 
moſt ruinous to Sparta, as well as the late anſwet 


ö 


from the temple of Paſiphae, which gave them the 


{lame warning; for Paſiphae had a temple and ora { 4 


% 


LY 


cle at Thalamiz *. Some ſay, this Paſiphae was 
one of the daughters of Atlas, who had by Jupi-“ 
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ter a fon, named Ammon. Others ſuppoſe her 6 
be Caſſandra +, the daughter of Priam, who died a ; 1 
that place, and might have the name of Paſiphae, al 
from her anſwering the queſtions of all that contul- mY 
ed her. But Phylarchus lays, ſhe was no other than 
= 
* Thoſe who conſulted this oracle lay down to ſleep in ti: pt 
temple, and the goddeis revealed to them the object of their e, Rn 
quiries in a dream. Cic. de div. |. 1. 'Y C 
+ Pauſanias would incline one to think that it was the god- 1 
deſs Ino. „On the road between Oetylus and Thalamiac, 
ſays he, © is the temple of Ino. It is the cuſtom of thoſe v By 
* conſult her, to fleep in her temple; and what they want % 
& know is revealed to them in a dream. In the court of the =; 
».2 


6+ temple are two ſtatues of brals, one of Paphza, [it ought toe 
& Paſiphae] the other of the Sun, That which is in the tmp 
“ is ſo covered with garlands and fillets, that it is not to be ſeen; ll 
* but it is ſaid to be ot brats.” | 1 
1 A T9 740) Pais avTHOA 
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Daphne the daughter of Amyclas, who flying from 
ne ſolicitations of Apollo, was turned into a laurel, 

End afterwards honoured by that deity with the gift 
Hof prophecy. Be that as it may, it was affirmed 
at her oracle had commanded all the Spartans to 
eturn to the equality which the laws of Lycurgus 


Priginally enjoined. | 
S Laſt of all, king Agis entered the aſſembly, and, 
ster a ſhort ſpeech, declared, that he would con- 
Wribute largely to the inſtitution he recommended. 
le would firſt give up to the community his own 
Preat eſtate, conſiſting of arable and paſture land, 
nd of fix hundred talents in money: then his mo- 
her and grandmother, all his relations and friends, 
ho were the richeſt perſons in Sparta, would follow 


|, Wis example. | 

The people were aſtoniſhed at the magnificence 
Df the young man's propoſal, and rejoiced, that 
ou, after the ſpace of three hundred years, they 
ad at laſt found a king worthy of Sparta. Upon 
is, Leonidas began openly and vigorouſly to op- 
5 Wolfe the new regulations, He conſidered that he 
ould be obliged to do the ſame with his colleague, 
ithout finding the ſame acknowledgments from 
1 Ne people: that all would be equally under a neceſ- 
„ty of giving up their fortunes, and that he who 
[- Irſt fer the example, would alone reap the honour. 


e therefore demanded of Agis, Whether he 
IX thought Lycurgus a juſt and good man ?” Agis 
ſwering in the affirmative, Leonidas thus went on 


But did Lycurgus ever order juſt debts to be 
XX cancelled, or beſtow the freedom of Sparta upon 

F ſtrangers? Did he not rather think his common- 
„ vcalth could not be in a ſalutary ſtate, except 
Ic ſtrangers were entirely excluded?” Agis replied, 
e did not wonder that Leonidas, who was edu- 
aated in a foreign country, and had children by an 
ntermarriage with a Perſian family ſhould be ig- 
= oraut that Lycurgus, in baniſhing money, ba- 
=_). K * niſhed 
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* niſhed both debts and uſury from Lacedacmaqy, I 


# As for ſtrangers, he excluded only thoſe why 


1 


* were not likely to conform to his inſtitutions, a 


ce fit to claſs with his people. For he did not dil. 


F like them merely as ſtrangers ; his exceptions were 


e to their manners and cuſtoms, and he was atraid 
«* that, by mixing with his Spartans, they wou 
*©- infect them with their luxury, effeminacy an 


% avarice. Terpander, Thales, and Pherecyde Þ 


were ſtrangers, yet becauſe their poetry and ph.] 


** lofophy moved in concert with the maxims ot Ly. 


© curgus, they were held in great honour at Spart| 
Even you commended Ecprepes, who, when he 
as one of the ephor;, retrenched the two ſtring} 
which Phrynis the muſician had added to the f. 
« ven of the harp ; you commend thoſe who did the 
ſame by Timotheus“; and yet you complain « 


a Eat th, 


gur intention to baniſh ſuperfluity, pride and lu} 


s ury, from Sparta. Do you think that in retrench.| 
'* ing the ſwelling and ſupernumerary graces of mu 
-«< fic they had no farther view, and that they wer? 
* not afraid the exceſs and diforder would reach th 
© lives and manners of the people, and deſtroy thi 
harmony of the ſtate.” | 3 

From this time the common people followed Agi 


'Y 


But the rich intreated Leonidas not to give up ther? 


1 


9 0 
T 
* 


cauſe; and they exerted their intereſt ſo eftectuall 


with the ſenate, whoſe chief power lay in previoul) 
determining what laws ſhould be propoſed to . 


people, that they carried it againſt the hr Þy 
majority of one. Lyſander, however, being 7 


in office, reſolved to proſecute Leonidas upon iP? 
ancient law, which forbids every deſcendant of He 


cules to have children by a woman that is a ſt rang 


and makes 1t capital tor a Spartan to ſettle in a f. ' E 


* Timotheus the Mlleſian, a celebrated Dythyrambic poet 


muſician, He added even a twelfth ſtring to the harp, for 11. 


he was ſeverely puniſhed by the ſage Spartans, who conclu 
that luxury of ſound would effeminate the people. 
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eign country. He inſtructed others to alledge theſe 
Ithings againſt Leonidas, while he, with his collea- 
Neues, watched for a ſign from heaven. It was the 
uſtom for the ephori every ninth year, on a clear 


Nar-light night, when there was no moon, to ſit 
Hon, and in filence obſerve the heavens. If a ſtar 
Happened toſhoot from one part of them to another, 
Shey pronounced the kings guilty of ſome crime a- 
Painſt the gods, and ſuſpended them till they were 
"Fc-cftabliſhed by an oracle from Delphi or Olympia. 
Wy ſander affirming that the ſign had appeared to 
Sim, ſummoned Leonidas to his trial, and produ- 
ed witneſſes to prove that he had two children by 
In Afiatic woman, whom one of Seleucus's lieu- 
enants had given him to wife; but that, on het 
Wonceiving a mortal averſion to him, he returned 
Wome againft his will, and filled up the vacancy in 
We throne of Sparta. During this ſuir, he per- 


1 * * 


* 
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„ Maded Cleombrotus, ſon-in-law to Leonidas, and a 
> Mrince of the blood, to lay claim to the crown. 
> MW&conidas, greatly terrificd fled, to the altar of Mi- 
i Wcrva in the Chalcioccus , as a ſuppliant; and his 
* augghter, leaving Cleombrotus, joined him in the 
| PPierceſſion. He was re-ſummoned to the court of 
a dicature; and as he did not appear, he was depoſed, 
e, Id the kingdom adjudged to Cleombrotus. 

i Soon after this revolution, Lyſander's time ex- 
red, and he quitted his office. The epbori of the 
7 ſuing ycar liſtened tothe f. upplication of Leonidas, 
ad conſented to reſtore him. They likewiſe began 
i Wproſecution againſt Lyfander and Mandroclidas 
a er the cancelling ofdebts and diftribution of lands, 
le, ich thoſe magiſtrates agreed to contrary to law. 
OP this danger, they perſuaded the two kings to 
ite their intereſt, and to deſpiſe the machinations of 


gehori. © Theſe magiſtrates,” ſaid they, © have 
o power but what they derive from ſome differ- 
ce between the Kings. In ſuch a caſe they have 

Minerva had a temple at Sparta entirely of braſs, | 
K 2 a 


| 
. 
] 
| 
N 
| 


a right to ſupport with their ſuffrage the prince 4 
* whoſe meaſures, are ſalutary, againſt the other v 


7 N raiſe great commotions in Sparta; bu 
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« conſults not the public good ; but when the king 
are unanimaus, nothing can over-rule their deter 
* minations. To xeſiſt them is then to fight again 
the laws, For, as we ſaid, they can only decicl 
« between the kings in caſe of diſagreement ; whaſ 
** their ſentiments are the ſame, the ephor! have n 
* right to interpoſe.”! 4 
Ihe kings prevailed upon by this argument, «.Þ* 
tered the place of aſſembly with their friends, when 
they removed the ephoy: from their ſeats, and place! 
others in their roam. Ageſilaus was one of the“ 
new magiſtrates. They then armed a great numb! 
of the youth, and releaſed many out of priſon ; ups 
which, their adverſaries were ſtruck with terror, es 
pecting that many lives would be loſt. Hove 
they put not one man to the ſword: on the contra, 
Agis underſtanding that Ageſilaus deſigned to ki 
Leonidas in his flight to Tegea, and had plant 
aſſaſſins for that purpoſe on the way, generoul 
ſent a party of men whom he could dep 
upon, to eſcort him, and they conducted him fat: 
Tegea. 8 Rp PRE BB 
Thus the buſineſs went on with all the ſucceſs th 
could deſire, and they had no farther oppoſition 
encounter. But this excellent regulation, ſo wo 
of Lacedaemon, miſcarried through the failure = 
one of its pretended adyocates, the vile diſc 
of avarice in Ageſilaus. He was poſſeſſed * 
large and fine eſtate in land, but at the ſame ti 
deeply in debt; and as he was neither able to 
his debts, nor willing to part with his land, he 
preſented to Agis, that if both his intentions v 
carried into execution at the ſame time, it woa 


4 


he firſt obliged the rich by the cancelling of debe 
they would afterwards quietly and readily conſent 
the diſtribution of lands. Ageſilaus drew Lyſandaſ 
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, into the ſame ſnare; Anorder, therefore, was 
red for bringing in all bonds (the Lacedemonians 
iu them claria) and they were piled together in the 
"FFÞarket-place, and burnt. When the fire began to 


urn, the uſurers and other creditors walked off in 
rat diſtreſs. But Ageſilaus, in a ſcoffing way, 


"Eid, © He never ſaw a brighter or more glotious 
>= flame.” | 

XX The common people demanded that the diſtribu- 
gon of lands ſhould alſo be made immediately; and 
e kings gave orders for it; but Ageſilaus found 
ut ſome pretence or other for delay, till it was 


me for Agis to take the field in behalf of the 
"KM chacans, who were allies of the Spartans, and had 
"EF plicd to them for ſuccours. For they expected 
at the Ætolians would take their route through the 
h rritory of Megara, and enter Peloponneſus. Aratas, 
eneral of the Achacans, aſſembled an army to pre- 
nt it, and wrote to the ephor: for aſſiſtance. | 
They immediately ſent Agis upon the ſervice; 
d that prince went out with the higheſt hopes, on 


. 


count of the ſpirit of his men and their attachment 
his perſon. They were moſt of them young men 
very indifferent circumſtances, who being now re- 
ken aſed from their debts, and expecting a diviſion of 
nds if they returned from the war, ſtrove to recom- 
Wo end themſclves as much as poſſible to Agis. Ir 
"2 as a moſt agreeable ſpectacle to the cities, to ſce 
_ 


em march thro' Poloponneſus without commit- 
Ing the leaſt violence, and with ſuch diſcipline that 
ey were ſcarcely heard as they paſſed. TheGreeks 
id one to another, © With what excellent order 
and decency muſt the armies under Ageſilaus, 
Lyſander, or Ageſilaus of old, have moved, when 
we find ſuch exact obedience, ſuch reverence in 
theſe Spartans to a general who is, perhaps, the 
youngeſt man in the whole army!“ Indeed, this 
ung prince's ſimplicity of diet, his love of labour, 
d his affecting no ſhow either in his dreſs or arms, 
K 3 above 
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above a private ſoldier, made all the common peo. 
ple, as he paſſed, look upon him with pleaſure ang 
admiration : but his new regulations at Lacedaemon 
diſpleaſed the rich, and they were afraid that he might 
raiſe commotions every where among the common. 
alty and put them upon following the example. 

After Agis had joined Aratus at Coriath, in the 
deliberations about meeting and ſighting the enemy, 
he ſhewed a proper courage and ſpirit without any 
enthuſiaſtic or irrational flights. He gave it as his 
opinion, © that they ſhould give battle, and not ſul. 
te fer the war to enter the gates of Peloponncſus. 
« He would do, however, what Aratas thought 
« moſt expedient, becauſe he was the older man, 
and general of the Achacans, whom he came not 
* to dictate to but to afliſt in the war.” 

It muſt be acknowledged that Bato * of Sinope 
relates it in another manner. He ſays Aratus was 
for fighting, and Agis declined it. But Bato had 
never met with whar Aratus writes by way of _ 
logy for himſelf upon this point. That general tell 
us,“ That, as the hutbandmen had almoſt finiſhed 
te their harveſt, he thought it better to let the enemy 
« paſs, than to hazard by a battle the lofs of the 
« whole country.” Therefore when Aratus deter- 
mined not to fight, and diſmiſſed his allies with com- 
. yoor'a on their readineſs to ſerve him, Agis, who 

ad gained great honour by his behaviour, marched 
back to Sparta, where, by this time, internal trou- 
bles and changes demanded his preſence. 

Ageſilaus, ftill one of the ephor/, and delivered 
from the preſſure of debt which had weighed down 
his ſpirits, ſcrupled no acts of injuſtice that might 
bring money into his coffers. He even added to 
the year a thirteenth month, though the proper PE: 
riod for that intercalation was not come, and inſiſted 
on the people's paying ſupernumerary taxes for that 
month. Being afraid, however, of revenge from 

* He wrote the hiſtory of Perſia, ; 
thoſe 
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hoſe he had injured, and ſeeing himfelf hated by all 


he world, he thought it neceſſary ro maintain a 


guard, which always attended him to the ſenate- 
Houſe. As to the kings, he expreſſed an utter con- 
tempt for one of them, and the reſpect he paid the 


other he would have underſtood to be rather on ac- 


count of his being his kinſman, than his wearing the 
Frown. Beſides he propagated a report, that he 
4 Should be one of the ephor: the year following. His 

Enemies, therefore, determined to hazard an imme- 


Niate attempt againſt him, and openly brought back 


4 Leonidas from Jegea, and placed himon thethrone. 
he people ſaw it with pleaſure; for they were an- 


* he promiſed diſtribution of lands. Ageſilaus had 
hardly eſcaped their fury, had not his fon Hippome- 
| 4 on, who was held in great eſteem by the whole 
city on account of his valour, interceded for his 
Hife. 
4 The kings both took ſanctuary, Agis in Chal- 
* Ferns, and Cleombrotus in the temple of Neptune. 
| 2 t was againſt the latter that Leonidas was molt in- 
1 and therefore paſſing Agis by, he went with 
| x party of ſoldiers to ſeize Cleombrotus, whom he 
i Frcproached, in terms of reſentment, with conſpiring 
gagainſt him, though honoured with his alliance, 
depriving him of the crown, and baniſhing him his 
country. 
1 Cleombrotus had nothing to ſay, but ſat in the 
5 ere diſtreſs and ſilence. Chelonis, the daughter 
of Leonidas, had looked upon the injury done her 


ghim of the crown, ſhe left him to conſole her fa- 
ther in his mis fortune. While he was in ſanctuary, 
5 © ſhe ſtayed with him, and when he retired ſhe attend- 
EC ed him in his flight, ſympathizing with his ſorrow, 
and full of reſentment againſt Cleombrotus. But 
vhen the fortunes of her father changed, ſhe changed 
0 She joined her huſband as 2 ſuppliant, and 

1 K 4 was 


* 
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&ry at finding themſelves deceived with reſpect to 


father as done to herſelf: when Cleombrotus robbed - 
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above a private ſoldier, made all the common peo. 
ple, as he paſſed, look upon him with pleaſure and 
admiration : but his new regulations at Lacedacmon 
diſpleaſed the rich, and they were afraid that he might 
raiſe commotions every where among the common. 
alty and put them upon following the example. 

After Agis had joined Aratus at Corinth, in the 
deliberations about mcetingand ſighting the enemy, 
he ſhewed a proper courage and ſpirit without any 
enthuſiaſtic or irrational flights. He gave it as his 
opinion, “ that they ſhould give battle, and not ſuf. 
*« fer the war to enter the gates of Peloponncſus. 
« He would do, however, what Aratas thought 
« moſt expedient, becauſe he was the older man, 
and general of the Achacans, whom he came not 
* to dictate to but to aſſiſt in the war.“ 

It muſt be acknowledged that Bato* of Sinope 
relates it in another manner. He ſays Aratus was 
for fighting, and Agis declined it. But Bato had 
never met with what Aratus writes by way of apo- 
logy for himſelf upon this point. That general tell 
us,“ That, as the hutbandmen had almoſt fintihed 
te their harveſt, he thought it better to let the enemy 
« paſs, than to hazard by a battle the loſs of the 
« whole country.” Therefore when Aratus deter- 
mined not to fight, and diſmiſſed his allies with com- 

[iments on their readineſs to ſerve him, Agis, who 

ad gained great honour by his behaviour, marched 
back to Sparta, where, by this time, internal trou- 
bles and changes demanded his preſence. 

Agetilaus, ftill one of the ephori, and delivered 
from the preſſure of debt which had weighed down 
his ſpirits, ſcrupled no acts of injuſtice that might 
bring money into his coffers. He even added to 
the year a thirteenth month, though the proper pe- 
riod for thatintercalation was not come, and inſiſted 
on the people's paying ſupernumerary taxes for tha! 
month. Being afraid, however, of revenge from 

* He wrote the hiſtory of Perſia, . 
thole 
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oeh he had injured, and ſeeing himfelf hated by all 
The world, he thought it neceſſary ro maintain a 

| guard, which always attended him to the ſenate- 

& ouſe. As to the kings, he expreſſed an utter con- 
l tempt for one of them, and the reſpect he paid the 

pther he would have underſtood to be rather on ac- 
count of his being his kinſman, than his wearing the 
kroun. Beſides he propagated a report, that he 
ſhould be one of the ephor: the year following. His 
I Enemies, therefore, determined to hazard an imme- 
diate attempt againſt him, and openly brought back 

Leonidas from Tegea, and placed himon thethrone. 
Ihe people ſaw it with pleaſure; for they were an- 

J ry at finding themſelves deceived with reſpect to 
the promiſed diſtribution of lands. Ageſilaus had 
3 eſcaped their fury, had not his ſon Hippome- 
don, who was held in great eſteem by the whole 
city on account of his valour, interceded for his 

life. 

The kings both took ſanctuary, Agis in Chal- 

| Reivecus, and Cleombrotus in the temple of Neptune. 

It was againſt the latter that Leonidas was moſt in- 

cenſed; and therefore paſſing Agis by, he went with 

a party of ſoldiers to ſeize Cleombrotus, whom he 

* Wreproached, in terms of reſentment, with conſpiring 

* RFagainſt him, though honoured with his alliance, 

depriving him of the crown, and baniſhing him his 

Country. 

3 Clcombrotus had nothing to ſay, but ſat in the 

Adcepeſt diſtreſs and ſilence. Chelonis, the daughter 

of Leonidas, had looked upon the injury done her 

father as done to herſelf: when Cleombrotus robbed 
him of the crown, ſhe left him to conſole her fa- 
ther in his misfortune, While he was in ſanctuary, 
me ſtayed with him, and when he retired ſhe attend- 
ed him in his flight, ſympathizing with his ſorrow, 

And full of reſentment againſt C eombrotus. But 

hen the fortunes of her father changed, ſhe changed 

%. She joined her huſband as 2 ſuppliant, and 
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was found fitting by him with great marks of ten. 
derneſs, and her two children, one on each fide, at 
her feet. The whole company were much ſtruck 
at the fight, and they could not refrain from tear; 
when they conſidered her goodneſs of heart and ſuch 
ſuperior inſtances of affection. 

Chelonis then pointing to her mourning habit and 
diſhevelled hair, thus addreſſed Leonidas. It wa; 
« not, my dear father, compaſſion for Clcombrotus, 
* which put me in this habit, and gave me this look 
* of miſery. My ſorrows took their date with your 
te misfortunes and your baniſhment, and have cv 
* {ince remained my familiar companions. Noy 
*« you have conquered your enemies, and are again 
* king of Sparta; ſhould not I ſtill retain theſe en 
* ſigns of affliction, or aſſume feſtival and royal or- 
% naments, while the huſband of my youth, whom 


*« you gave me, falls a victim to your vengeance? It | 


his own ſubmiſſion, if the tcars of his wife and 
* children cannot propttiate you, he muſt ſuffer a 
t ſeverer puniſhment for his offences than you re- 
«« quire—he muſt ſee his beloved wife die before him. 
% For how can I live and ſupport the ſight of my 
* own ſex, after both my huſband and my father 
© haverefuſed to hearken to my ſupplication—when 
* it appears that, both as a wife and a daughter, |! 
«am born to be miſerable with my family? If this 
* poor man had any plauſible reaſons for what he 
did, I obviated them all by forſaking him to fol- 
« low you. But you furniſh him with a ſufficient 
* apology for his miſbehaviour, by ſhewing that a 
crown is ſo great and deſirable an object, that a 
« a ſon-in-law muſt be ſlain, and a daughter utteriy 
*« diſregarded, where that is in the queſtion.” 
Chelonis, after this ſupplication, reſted her check 
on her huſband's head, and with an eye dim and 
languid with ſorrow looked round on the ſpectators. 
Leonidas conſulted his friends upon the point, and 
then commanded Cleombrotus to riſe and go in 
„ exile; 


N S. E 


Exile; but he deſired Chelonis to ſtay, and not leave 
H affectionate a father, who had been kind enough 
o grant her her huſband's life. Chelonis, howe- 
b er, would not be perſuaded. When her hutband 
as riſen from the ground, ſhe put one child in his 
arms, and took the other herſelf, and after having 
paid duc homage at the altar where they had taken 
Yanctuary, ſhe went with him into baniſhment. So 
that, had not Cleombrotus been corrupted with tlie 
Rove of falſe glory, he muſt have thought exile, with 
Much a woman, a greater happineſs than a kingdom 
4 1thout her. | 

# After Cleombrotus was thus expeled, the ephore 
removed, and others put in their places, Leonidas 
Yaid a ſcheme to get Agis into his power. At firſt 
he deſired him to leave his ſanctuary, and reſume 
His ſhare in the government ; © for the people,“ he 
ſaid, thought he might well be pardoned, as a 


e young man ambitious of honour; and the rather, 


e becauſe they, as well as he, had been deccived by 
the craft of Ageſilaus. But when he found that 
Agis ſuſpected him, and choſe to ſtay where he was, 
he threw off the maſk of kindneſs. Amphares, 
Demochares and Arcefilaus uſed to give Agis their 
company, for they were his intimate friends. They 
Hikewiſe conducted him from the temple to the 
—Wath, and, after he had bathed, brought him back 

to the ſanctuary. Amphares had lately borrowed 
a great deal of plate and other rich furniture of A- 
geſiſtrata, and he hoped that if he could deſtroy 
the king and the princeſſes of his family, he might 
keep thoſe goods as his own. On this acccunt he 
is ſaid to have firſt liſtened tothe ſuggeſtions of Le- 
onidas and to have endeavoured to bring the chi, 
nis colleagues, to do the ſame. 4 


As Agis ſpent the reſt of his time in the temple, 


* nd only went out to the bath, they reſolved to make 
gquſe of that opportunity. Therefore, one day on his 
geturn, they met him with a grcat appearance of 
Fo. fricnd{tip, 
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friendſhip, and as they conducted him on his way, 
converſed with much freedom and gaiety, which 
his youth and their intimacy with him ſeemcd to 
warrant, But when they came to the turning of a 
ſtreet which, led to the priſon, Amphares, by virtue 
of his office, arreſted him. © I take you, Apis,” ſaid 
de, © into cuſtody, in order to your giving account 
« to the ephor: of your adminiſtration.” At the 
ſane time, Demochares, who was a tall ſtrong man, 
wraj2ped his cloak about his head, and dragged him 
off. Ihe reſt, as they had previouſly concerted the 
thing, puſhed him on behind, and no one coming 


to his reſcue or aſſiſtance, he was committed to | 


priſon. Bs 
[,conidas preſently came with a ſtrong band of 
mercenaries, to ſecure the priſon without; and th: 
ephori entered it, with ſuch ſenators as were of their 
party. They began, as in a judicial proceſs, with 
demanding what he had to ſay in defence of his pro- 
ccedings; and, as the young prince only laughed 
at their diſtimulation, Amphares told him,“ They 
« would ſoon make him weep for his preſumption.” 
Another of the ephor:, ſeeming inclined to put him 
in a way of excuſing himſelf and getting off, aſked 
him, „Whether Lyſander and Ageſilaus had not 
« forced him into tne meaſures he took?“ But Agis 
anſwered, © I was forced by no man; it was my 
c attachment to the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, and 
* my deſire to imitate him, which made me adopt 
* his form of government.”” Then the fame mag]- 
ſtrate demanded, © Whether he repented of what 
ce he had done?” his anſwer was, © I ſhall never 
c repent of ſo glorious a deſign, though I ſce death 
e before my eyes.” Upon this, they paſſed fen- 
tence of death upon him, and commanded the 
officers to carry him to the decade, which is a {mall 


apartment in the priſon where they ſtrangle male- FR 


factors. But the officers durſt not touch him, and 


the very mercenaries dclined it; for they thought it 
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; Impious to lay violent hands on a king. Demo- 
Thares ſecing this, loaded them with reproaches, 
And threatened to puniſh them. At the ſame time, 
e laid hold on Agis himſelf, and thruſt him into 
the dungeon. 
By this time it was generally known that Agis was 
Taken into cuſtody, and there was a great concourſe 
pf people at the priſon-gates with lanthorns and 
FKorches. Among the numbers who reſented theſe 
1 roceedings, were the mother and grandmother of 
| $\g18, crying out and begging that the king might 
Þc heard and judged by the people in full aſſembly. 
But this, inſtead of procuring hima reſpite, haſtened 
Sis execution; for they were afraid he would be 
teſcued in the night, if the tumult ſhould increafe. 
2 As Agis was going to execution, he perceived 
pne of the officers lamenting his fate with tears; 
up on which, he ſaid, © My friend, dry up your tears: 
| % tor, as 1 fuffer innocently, I am in a better con- 
W 1 dition than thoſe who condemn me contrary to 


lau and juſtice.“ So ſaying, he cheartully oft- 
C by his neck to the executioner. 
4 Amphares then going to the gate, Ageſiſtrata 
threu herſelf at his feet, on account of their long; 
Intimacy and friendſhip. He raiſed her from the 
 ZEround, and told her, © no farther violence ſhould 
= a offered her ſon, nor ſhould he now have any 
F hard treatment.” He told her, roo, ſhe might 
Fo in and fee her ſon, if ſhe pleaſed. She deſired 
\ That her mother might be admitted with her, and 
1 . aſſured her, there would be no objection. 
hen he had let them in, he commanded the gates 
do be locked again, and Archidamia to be firſt intro- 
. = ed She was now very old, and had lived in 
Er cat honour and eſtcem among the Spartans. After 
ie was put to death, he ordered Agetiftrata to walk 
1 She did fo, and beheld her ſon: extended on the 
round, and her mother hanging by the neck. She 
ned the officers: in taking Archidamia down, 
8 - placed 
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placed the body by that of Agis, and wrapped i: | 
decently up. Then embracing her ſon and kiſſing Þ 


him, ſhe ſaid, © My ſon, thy too great moderation, 


« lenity, and humanity, have ruined both thee and 


« us.” Amphares, who from the door ſaw and 


heard all that paſſed, went up in great fury to Age. Þ 


fiſtrata, and ſaid, ©* If you approved of your ſon'; 
« actions, you ſhall alſo have his reward.” She 


roſe up to meet her fate, and ſaid, with a fiph F 


for her country, © May all this be for the good of 
Sparta!“ 


When theſe events were reported in the city, and 


the three corpſes carried out, the terror the ſad ſcene 


inſpired was not ſo great, but that the people openly F 
expreſſed their grief and indignation, and their ha- 
tred of Leonidas and Amphares. For they were | 
perſuaded that there had not been ſuch a train of | 
villainous and impious actions at Sparta, ſince the 
Dorians firſt inhabited Peloponneſus. The majeſty | 
of the kings of Sparta had been held in ſuch vencra- | 

tion even by their enemies, that they had ſcrupledto Þ* 
ſtrike them, when they had opportunity for it in | 
battle. Hence it was, that in the many actions be- 
tween the Lacedaemonians and the other Greeks, | 
the former had loſt only their king Cleombrotus, | 
who fell by a javelin at the battle of Leuctra a little 
before the times of Philip of Macedon. As for 


Theopompus, who, as the Meſſenians affirm, was 
ſlain by Arſtomenes, the Lacedaemonians deny it, 
and ſay he was only wounded. That, indeed, is 2 


matter of ſome diſpute: but it is certain that Agis 


was the firſt king of Lacedacmon put to death by 
the ephor: ; and that he ſuffered only for engaging in 
an enterprize that was truly glorious and worthy 
of Sparta; though he was of an age at which even 
errors are conſidered as pardonable. His friends had 
more reaſon to complain of him, than his enemies, 
for ſaving Leonidas, and truſting his aſſociates, inthe 
undeſigning generolity and goodneſs of his 3 
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tended the ſame fate for his brother Archida- 
mus: but that prince ſaved himſelf by a timely re- 
treat. However, his wife Agiatis, who was newly 
brought to bed, was forced by the tyrant from her 
=* own houſe, and given to his ſon Cleomenes. Cleo- 
menes was not quite come to years of maturity, but 
his father was not willing that any other man ſhould 
have the lady; for ſhe was daughter to Gylippus, 
and heireſs to his great eſtate; and in beauty, as 
& well as happineſs of temper and conduct, ſuperior 
to all the women of Greece. She left nothing un- 
2 attempted, to prevent her being forced into this 
match, but found all her efforts ineffectual. There- 
fore, when ſhe was married to Cleomenes, ſhe made 

him a good and affectionate wife, though ſhe hated 
"3 his father. Cleomenes was paſſionately fond of 
ber from the firſt, and his attachment to his wife 
made him ſympathize with her in the mournful 
# remembrance of Agis. He would often aſk her 
for the hiſtory of that unfortunate prince, and liſten 


with great attention to her account of his ſenti- 
ments and defigns. 
Cleomenes was ambitious of glory, and had a na- 
tive greatneſs of mind. Nature had, moreover, diſ- 
poſed him to temperance and ſimplicity of manners, 
# as much as Agis; but he had not his calmneſs and 
moderation. His ſpirit had an ardour in it; and 
there was an impetuoſity in his purſuits of honour, 
or whatever appeared to him under that character. 
He thought it moſt glorious to reign over a willing 
people; but, at the ſame time, he thought it not in- 
N ; _ glorious 


- 


FF AFTER Agis was — to death, Leonidas in- 
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glorious to ſubdue their reluctancies, and bring 
them againſt their inclinations into what was go 
and ſalutary. 
He was not ſatisfied with the prevailing manner, Þ 
and cuſtoms of Sparta. He ſaw that eaſe and plu. 
ſure were the great objects with the people; that the 
king paid but little regard to public concerns, and if 
nobody gave him any diſturbance, choſe to ſpend hi 
time in the enjoyments of affluence and luxury: tha 
andividuals, entirely actuated by ſelf-intereſt, paid 
no attention to the buſineſs of the ſtate, any farther 
than they could turn it to their own emolument. And] 
what rendered the proſpect {till more'melancholy, it 
appeared dangerous to make any mention of train. Þ 
ing the youth to ſtrong exerciſes, and ſtrict tempe. | 
rance, to perſevering tortitude,and univerſal equality 
Þþ fince the propoſing of theſe things coſt Agis his life, 
1 It is ſaid, too, that Cleomenes was inſtructed Þ- 
[| in philoſophy, at a very early period of life, by 
= Sphaerus the Boryſthenite*, who came to Lacedae- 


mon, and taught the youth with great diligence and“ 
| ſucceſs. Sphaerus was one of the principal difci- Þ 
= ples of Zeno the Citiean; and it ſeems that he ad. | 

mired the ſtrength of genius he found in Cleo- Þ- 

menes, and added freſh incentives to his love off 

glory. We are informed, that, when Leonidas of | 

old was afked, * What he thought of the poetry off 

'Tytacus;”” he ſaid, © I think it well calculated to 

© excite the courage of our youth; for the enthu- 

« fhafm with which it inſpires them, makes them 


* This Sphaerus was born towards the end of the reign of 
Piolomy Philadelphus, and flouriſhed under that of Evergetcs, 
Diogenes Laertius has given us a catalogue of his works, Which 
were conſiderable. He was the ſcholar of Zeno, and afterwards 
of Cleahthes, 

+ He was ſo called, to diſtinguiſh him from Zeno of Elea, 2 
city of Laconia, who flouriſhed about two hundred years after 
the death of Zeno the Citiean. Citium, of which the elder Zeno 
was a native, was a town in Cyprus, : 

& tcar 
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fear no danger in battle.“ So the ſtoic philoſophy 
may put perſons of great and fiery ſpirits upon en- 
Iterprizes that are too deſperate; but in thoſe of a 
1 grave and mild diſpoſition, it will produce all the 
good effects for which it was deſigned. 
|” When Leonidas died, and Cleomenes came to the 
=crown, he obſerved that all ranks of men were utter- 
iy corrupted. The rich had an eye only to private 
profit and pleaſure, and utterly neglected the public 
T intereſt. The common people, on account of the 
meanneſs of their circumſtances, had no ſpirit for 
S war, or ambition to inſtruct their children in the 
Spartan exerciſes. Cleomenes himſelf. had only the 
name of king, while the power was in the hands of 
the ephori. He, therefore, ſoon began to think of 
changing the preſent poſture of affairs. He had a 
friend called Xenares, united to him by ſuch an at- 
=> tection as the Spartans called /piration. Him he 
= firſt ſounded ; enquiring of him what kind of prince 
Agis was; by what ſteps, and with what aſſociates, 
he came into the way he took. NXenares at firſt 
conſented readily enough to fatisfy his curioſity, and 
gave him an exact narrative of all the proceedings. 
hut when he found that Cleomenes intereſted him- 
ſelf deeply in the affair, and took ſuch an enthuſiaſtic 
pleaſure in the new ſchemes of Agis, as to deſire to 
hear them again and again, he reproved his diſ- 
tempered inclinations, and at laſt entirely left his 
company. However, he did not acquaint any one 
with the cauſe of their miſunderſtanding ; but only 
# ſaid, © Cleomenes knew very well.” As Xenares 
ſo ſtrongly oppoſed the king's project, he thought 
2 others muſt be as little diſpoſed to come into it; and 
therefore he concerted the whole matter by himſelf. 
In the perſuaſion, that he could ryorecaſily effect his 
intended change in time of war than in peace, he em- 
broiled his country with the Achacans, u ho had in- 


* . * . 
From its tendency to inſpire a contempt of death, and a be- 


deed 


W lief in the agency of providence, 
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dced given futhcient occaſion of complaint. Fy | 
Aratus, who was the leading man among them, ha“ 
laid it down as a principle, from the beginning a 


his adminiſtration, toreduceall Peloponneſus to ont 


body. This was the end he had in view in his nu. 
merous expeditions, and in all the proceedings ai 
government, during the many years that he held th 
reins in Achaia. And, indeed, he was of opinion 
that this was the only way to ſecure Peloponneſu 
againſt its enemies without. He had ſucceededÞ 
with moſt of the ſtates of that Peninſula ; the L- 


cedaemonians and Eleans, and ſuch of the Arcadi. 


ans as were in the Lacedaemonian intereſt, were all 
that ſtood out. Upon the death of Leonidas, h:Þ - 
commenced hoſtilities againſt the Arcadians, parti. 
cularly thoſe who bordered upon the Achaeans ; by 
this means deſigning to try how the Lacedaemo. | 
nians ſtood inclined. As for Cleomenes, he de- 


ſpiſed him as a young man without experience. 


The epbor!, however, fent Cleomenes to ſcize 
Athenacum * near Bilbina. This place is one of 
the keys of Laconia, and was then in diſpute be- 
tween the Spartans and Megalopolitans: Cleome- | 
nes accordingly took it and fortified it. Aratus 
made no remonſtrance, but marched by night to| 
ſurpriſe Tegea and Orchomenus. However, the | 
perſons who had promiſed to betray thoſe places to 
him, found their hearts fail them, when it came to | 
the point; and he retired, undiſcovered as he 
thought. Upon this, Cleomenes wrote to him, in] 
a familiar way, deſiring to know © whither he 
e marched the night before.“ Aratus anſwered, | 
« That, underſtanding his deſign to fortify Belbina, F 
e the intent of his laſt motion was to prevent that 
*« meaſure.” Cleomenes humorouſly replied, © 1 7 
« am ſatisfied with the account of your march; but 
e ſhould be glad to know where thoſe torches and PB 
* ladders were marching.” 5 
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Aratus could not help laughing at the jeſt; and 
De aſked what kind of man this young prince was, 
Democrates, a Lacedaemonian exile, anſwered, © If 
you deſign to do any thing againſt the Spartans, 
you muſt do it quickly, before the ſpurs of this 
cocktel be grown.” 
Cleomenes, with a few horſe and three hundred 
Woot, was now poſted in Arcadia, The ephori, ap- 
Prehenſive of a war, commanded him home; and 
pe obeyed. But finding that, in conſequence of this 
Fetreat, Aratus had taken Caphyae, they ordered 
Sim to take the field again. Cleomenes made him- 
elf maſter of Methydrium, and ravaged the terri- 
Pories of Argos. Whereupon the Achaeans march- 
ed againſt him with twenty thouſand foot, and a 
houſand horſe, under the command of Ariſtoma- 
hus. Cleomenes met him at Palantium, and offer- 
ed him battle. But Aratus, intimidated by this 
Woſtance of the young prince's ſpirit, diffuaded the 
Feneral from engaging, and retreated. This retreat 
WExpoſed Aratus to reproach among the Achaeans, 
and to ſcorn and contempt among the Spartans, 
EIwhoſe army confiſted not of more than five thou- 
and men. Cleomenes, elevated with this ſucceſs, 
degan to talk in a higher tone among the people, and 
wade them remember an expreſſion of one of their 
ancient kings, who ſaid, The Lacedacmonians 
F< ſeldom enquired the number of their enemies, but 
E* the place where they could be found.” 
Alter this, he went to the aſſiſtance of the Eleans, 
gainſt whom the Achaeans had now turned their 
farms. He attacked the latter at Lacaeum, as they 
Mere upon the retreat, and put them entirely to the 
—Pout ; not only ſpreading terror through their whole 
gurmy, but killing great numbers, and making many 
Priſoners. It was even reported among the Greeks, 
that Aratus was of the number of the flain. Aratus, 
availing himſelf in the beſt manner of the opportuni- 
ty, with the troops that attended him in his flight, 
Vor. V. | |S marched 
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marched immediately to Mantinea, and coming up- 
on it by ſurpriſe, took it, and ſecured it for the 
Achaecans. 

The Lacedaemonians, greatly diſpirited at this 
loſs, oppoſed Cleomenes in his inclination for war, 
He, therefore, bethought himſelf of calling Archi. 
damus, the brother of Agis, from Meflene, to whom, 
in the other family, the crown belonged ; for he 
imagined that the power of the ephori would not be 
ſo formidable when the kingly government, ac. 
cording to the Spartan conſtitution, was complete, 
and had its proper weight in the ſcale. The party 
that had put Agis to death, perceiving this, and 
dreading vengeance from Archidamus, it he ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed on the throne, took this method to 
prevent 1t. They joined 1n inviting him to come 
privately to Sparta, and even aſſiſted him in his re- 
turn; but they aſſaſſinated him immediately after, 
Whether it was againſt the conſent of Cleomenes, 
as Phylarchus thinks, or whether his friends per- 
ſuaded him to abandon that unhappy prince, we 
cannot take upon us to ſay. The greateſt part of 
the blame, however, fell upon thoſe friends who, 
if he gave his conſent, were ſuppoſed to have teazed 
him into 1t. 

By this time he was reſolved to carry his intended 
changes into immediate execution; and therefore 
he bribed the ephori to permit him to renew the 
war. He gained alſo many others by the aſſiſtance 
of his mother Crateſiclea, who liberally ſupplied him 
with money, and joined in his ſchemes of glory. 
Nay, it is faid, that, though diſinclined to mar- 
ry again, for her ſon's ſake, ſhe accepted a man 
who had great intereſt and authority among the 
People. 

One of his firſt operations was, the going to ſeize 
Leuctra, which 1s a place within the dependencies 
of Megalopolis. The Achacans haſtened to its re- 
lief, under the command of Aratus ; and a batt'c 
was 
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was fought under the walls, in which part of the 
Lacedaemonian army was beaten. But Aratus 
ſtopped the purſuit at a defile which was in the 
way. Lyſiadas *, the Megalopolitan, offended at the 
order, encouraged the cavalry under his command 
to purſue the advantage they had gained; by which 
means he entangled them among vineyards, ditches, 
and other incloſures, where they were forced to break 
their ranks, and fell into great diſorder. Cleomenes, 
ſeeing his opportunity, commanded the Tarentines 
and Cretans to fall upon chem; and Lyſiadas, af- 
ter great exertions of valour, was defcated and ſlain. 
The Lacedaemonians thus encouraged, returned to 
the action with ſhouts of joy, and routed the whole 
Achacan army. After a conſiderable carnage, a truce 
was granted the ſurvivors, and they were permitted 
to bury their dead; but Cleomenes ordered the body 
of Lyſiadas to be brought to him. He clothed it 
in robes of purple, and put a crown upon its head; 
and, in this attire, he ſent it to the gates of Megalo- 
polis. This was that Lyſiadas who reſtored liberty 
to the city in which he was an abſolute prince, and 
united 1t to the Achaean league. | 
Cleomenes, greatly elated with this victory, thought, 
if matters were once entirely at his diſpoſal in Sparta, 
the Achaeans would no longer be able to ſtand before 
him. For this reaton he endeavoured to convince 
his father-1n-law Megiſtonus, that the yoke of the 
epbori ovght to be broken, and an equal diviſion 
of property to be made ; by means of which equality 
Sparta would reſume her ancient valour, and once 
more riſe to the empire of Greece. Megiſtonus com- 
plied, and the king then took two or three other 
friends into the ſcheme. | 
About that time, one of the ori had a ſurpriſing 
dream, as he ſlept in the temple of Paſiphae. He 
thought that, in the court where the ephori uſed to 


In the text it is Lydiadas. But Polybins calls him Lyfadas ; 
and fo does Plutarch in another place. 
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fit for the diſpatch of buſineſs, four chairs were taken 
away, and only one left. And as he.was wondering 
at the change, he heard a voice from the ſanctuary, 
which ſaid, © This is beſt for Sparta.” The mag!. 
trate related this viſion of his to Cleomenes, who 
at firſt was greatly diſconcerted, thinking that ſome 
{ſuſpicion had led him to found his intentions. But 
when he found that there was no fiction in the caſe, 
he was the more confirmed in his purpole ; and, tak. 
ing with him ſuch of the citizens as he thought moſt 
likely to oppoſe it, he marched againſt Haraea and 
Alſaea, two cities belonging to the Achaean league, 
and took them. After this, he laid in ſtore of pro- 
viſions at Orchomenus, and then beſieged Manti. 
nea. At laſt he ſo harraſſed the Lacedaemonians by 
a variety of long marches, that moſt of them detired 
to be left in Arcadia; and he returned to Sparta 
with the mercenaries only. By the way he communi- 
cated his deſign to ſuch of them as he believed moſt 
attached to his intereſt, and advanced flowly, that 
he might come upon the ephori as they were at 
ſupper. 

When he approached the town, he {ent Euryclidas 
before him to the hall where thoſe magiſtrates uſed 
to ſup, upon pretence of his being charged with tome 
meſſage relative to the army. He was accompanied 
by Thericton and Phoebus, and two other young 
men who had been educated with Cleomenes, and 
whom the Spartans call Samothracians*, Thele were 
at the head of a {mall party. While Euryclidas was 


* All the Commentators agree that EZapcIparu; is a corrup- 
tion. Palmerias propoſes to read Hude, Pythians, So at 
Sparta they called two perſons whom the king ſent to conſult the 
oracle of Apollo, and who uſed to eat at the king's table. But 
Nvvss is very diſtant in ſound from Tate, The editor 
of the former Engliſh tranſlation propoſes, by no means un- 
happily, to read Hh h,, which is ſynonimous to 9v137%9% 
Proper regard ought to be paid, too, to the conjecture of Bryan 
and Du Soul, who offer us Three. This fignifies perſons a 
give the ſignal of batile, pracfetts, generals, 
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holding the eph077 in diſcourſe, the others ran upon 
them with their drawn ſwords. They were all ſlain 
but Ageſilaus, and he was then thought to have 
ſhared the ſame fate; for he was the firlt man that 
fell: but in a little time he conveyed himſelf ſilently 
out of the room, and crept into a little building which 
was the temple of FEAR. This temple was gene- 
Tally ſhut up; but then happened to be open. When 
he was got in, he immediately barred the door. The 
other four were difpatched outright; and ſo were 
above ten more who came to their aſſiſtance. Thoſe 
who remained quiet received no harm; nor were 
any hindered from departing the city. Nay, Age- 
filaus himſelf was ſpared, when he came the next day 
out of the temple. 

The Lacedaemonians have not only temples de- 
dicated to FEAR, but allo to DEATH, to LAuGuTER, 
and many of the paſſions. Nor do they pay homage to 
Fear, as one of the noxious and deſtroying dæmons, 
but they conſider it as the belt cement of lociety. 
Hence it was, that the ephori (as Ariſtotle tells us) 
when they entered upon their office, cauſed procla- 
mation to be made, that the people ſhould ſhave 
their upper lip, and be obedient to the laws, that 
they might not be under the neceſſity of having re- 
courſe to ſeverity. As for the ſhaving of the upper 
lip, in my opinion, all the deſign of that injunction 
is, to teach the youth obedience in the ſmalleſt mat- 
ters. And it feems to me, that the antients did 
not think that valour conſiſts in an exemption from 
fear; but, on the contrary, in the fear of reproach, 
ind the dread of N For thoſe who ſtand moſt 
in fear of the law, act with the greateſt intrepidity 

againſt the enemy; "and they who a are moſt tender of 
their reputation, look with the leaſt concern upon 
other dangers. Therefore one of the poets ſaid 
well, | 

Ingenuous ſhame reſides with fear. 
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Hence Homer makes Helen ſay to her father-in- law, 
Priamus, 


Before thy preſence, father, I appear 


With conſcious ſhame and reverential fear. Popr, 
And, in another place, he ſays, the Grecian troops 
With fear and ſilence on their chiefs attend. 


For reverence, in vulgar minds, 1s generally the 
concomitant of fear. And, therefore, the Lacedac- 
monians placed the temple of FEAR near the hall 
where the ephori uſed to cat, to ſhew that their au- 
thority was nearly equal to the regal. 

Next day Cleomenes proſcribed eighty of the ci- 
tizens, whom he thought it neceſſary to expel; and 
he removed all the ſeats of the ephori except one, 
in which he deſigned to fit himſelf, to hear cauſes, 
and diſpatch other buſineſs: then he aſſembled the 
people, in order to explain and defend what he had 
done. His ſpeech was to this effect : * The ad- 
* miniſtration was put by Lycurgus in the hands of 
« the kings and the ſenate; and Sparta was governed 
«« by them a long time, without any occaſion for 
* other magiſtrates, But, as the Meftenian war 
% was drawn out to a great length, and the kings, 
having the armies to command, had not leiſure to 
attend to the deciſion of cauſes at home, they 
4 pitched upon ſome of their friends to be left as 
their deputies, for that purpoſe, under the title of 
ks 2 * or inſpectors. At firſt they behaved as ſub- 
* ſtitutes and ſervants to the kings; but, by little 
* and little, they got the power into their own 
& hands, and inſenfibly erected their office into an 
independent magiſtracy . A proof of this, is 
a cuſtom which has obtained till this time, that, 
* when the ephor; ſent for the king, he refuſed to 


* When the authority of the kings was grown too enormous, 
Theopompous found it neceſſary to curb it by the inſtitution of 
the Epbari. But they were not, as Cleomenes ſays they were, in 
their firſt eſtabliſhment, miniſters to their kings. 

„ hearken 
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« hearken to the firſt and ſecond meſſage, and did 
« not attend them till they tent a third. Aſteropus 
« was the firſt of the ephori who raiſed their office 
« to that height of authority many ages after their 
« creation. While they kept within the bounds of 
« moderation, it was better to endure than to re- 
« move them; but when, by their uſurpations, 
« they deſtroyed the antient form of government, 
« when they depoled ſome kings, put others to 
« death without any form of trial, and threatened 
« thoſe princes who deſired to ſee the divine conſti- 
« tution of their country in its original luſtre, they 
« became abſolutely inſupportable. Had it been 
« poſhble, without the ſhedding of blood, to have 
« exterminated thoſe peſts which they had introduced 
« into Lacedaemon ; ſuch as luxury, ſuperfluous 
« expence, debts, uſury, and thoſe more antient 
“ evils, poverty and riches, I ſhould then have 
« thought myſelf the happieſt of kings. In curing 
« the diſtempers of my country, I ſhould have been 
« conſidered as the phyſician whole lenient hand 
« heals without giving pain. But for what neceſſity 
has obliged me to do, I have the authority of Ly- 
* curgus, who, though neither king nor magiſtrate, 
but only a private man, took upon him to act as a 
« king*, and appeared publicly in arms. The con- 
« ſequence of which was, that Charilaus, the 
** reigning prince, in great conſternation, fled to 
* the altar. But being a mild and patriotic king, 
he ſoon entered into the deſigns of Lycurgus, and 
* accepted his new form of government. There- 
fore, the proceedings of Lycurgus are an evi- 
* dence, that it is next to impoſſible to new-model 
* a conſtitution without the terror of an armed 
force. For my own part, I have applied that re- 


** 


* Lycurgus never aſſumed or aſpired to regal authority; and 
Cleonenes mentions this only to take off the odium from him- 
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e medy with great moderation; only ridding my. 
« ſelf of ſuch as oppoſed the true intereſt of Lace. 
e daemon. Among the reſt, I ſhail make a diſtri- 
ce bution of all the lands, and clear the people of 
* their debts. Among the ſtrangers, I ſhall fele& 
& {ome of the belt and ableſt, that they may be 
admitted citizens of Sparta, and protect her with 
& their arms; and that we may no longer ſee La- 
* conia a prey to the Mtolians and Illyrians for 
« want of a ſufficient number of inhabitants con- 
&« cerned for its defence.“ 

When he had finiſhed his ſpeech, he was the firſt 
to ſurrender his own eſtate into the public ſtock, 
His father-in-law Megiſtonus, and his other friends, 
followed his example. The reſt of the citizens did 
the ſame ; and then the land was divided. He even 
aſſigned lots for each of the perſons whom he had 
driven into exile ; and declared that they ſhould all be 
recalled when tranquility had once more taken place, 
Having filled up the number of citizens out of the 


| beſt of the inhabitants of the neighbouring countries, 


he raiſed a body of four thouſand foot, whom he 
taught to uſe the two-handed pike inſtead of the jave- 
lin, and to hold their ſhields by a handle, and not 
by a ring as before. Then he applied himſelf to the 
education of the youth, and formed them with all 
the ſtrictneſs of the Lacedaemonian diſcipline ; in 
the courſe of which he was much aſſiſted by Sphac- 
rus. Their ſchools of exerciſe, and their refectories, 
were ſoon brought into that good order which they 
had of old; ſome being reduced to it by compul- 
ſion, but the greateſt part coming voluntarily into that 
noble training peculiar to Sparta. However, to pre- 
vent any offence that night be taken at the name of 
monarchy, he made his brother Euclidas his partner 
in the throne ; and this was the only time that the 

Spartans had two kings of the ſame family. 
He obſerved that the Achaeans, and Aratus, the 
principal man among them, were perſuaded that the 
late 
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late change had brought the Spartan affairs into a 
doubtful and unſettled ſtate; and that he would not 
quit the city while it was in ſuch a ferment, He 
therefore thought it would have both 1ts honour and 
utility, to ſhew the enemy how readily his troops 
would obey him. In confequence of which he en- 
tered the Megalopolitan territories, where he ſpread 
deſolation, and made a very conſiderable booty. 
In one of his laſt marches, he ſeized a company of 
comedians who were on the road from Meflene ; 
upon which, he built a ſtage in the enemy's coun- 
try; propoſed a prize of forty minae to the beſt per- 
former, and ſpent one day in ſecing them. Not that 
he ſet any great value upon ſuch diverſions, but he 
did it by way of inſult upon the enemy, to ſhew his 
ſuperiority by this mark of contempt. For, among 
the Grecian and royal armies, his was the only one 
which had not a train of players, jugglers, ſingers, 
and dancers, of both ſexes. No intemperance or 
buffoonry, no public ſhows or feaſts, except on the 
late occaſion, were ever ſeen in his camp. The 
young men paſſed the greateſt part of their time in 
their exerciſes, and the old men in teaching them. 
The hours of leiſure were amuſed with cheerful 
diſcourſe, which had all the ſmartneſs of laconic 
repartee. This kind of amuſement had thoſe ad- 
vantages which we have mentioned in the life of 
Lycurgus. 

The king himſelf was the beſt teacher. Plain 
and ſimple in his equipage and diet, aſſuming no 
manner of pomp above a common citizen, he {et 
a glorious example of fobricty. This was no ſmall 
advantage to his aflairs in Greece, When the Greeks 
addrefled themſelves to other kings, they did not fo 
much admire their wealth and magniticence, as 
cxecrate their pride and ſpirit of oftentation : their 
athculty of acceſs and barſhnets of behaviour to all 
who had buſineſs at their courts. But when they 
applied to Cleomenes, who not only bore the title, 
but 
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but had all the great qualities of a king, they ſaw 
no purple or robes of ſtate, no rich carriages, no 
gauntlet of pages or door-keepers to be run. Nor 
had they their anſwer, after great difficulties, from 
the mouth of ſecretares * ; but they found him in 
an ordinary habit, ready to meet them and offer them 
his hand. He received them with a cheerful coun. 
tenance, and entered into their buſineſs with the ut- 
moſt eaſe and freedom. This engaging manner 

ined their hearts; and they declared he was the 
only worthy deſcendant of Hercules. 

His common ſupper was ſhort, and truly laconic, 
There were only couches for three people; but when 
he entertained ambaſſadors or ſtrangers, two more 
couches were added, and the table was a little better 
furniſhed by the ſervants. Not that any Curious 
deſert was added ; only the diſhes were larger, and 
the wine more generous. For he blamed one of his 
friends for ſetting nothing before ſtrangers but the 
coarſe cake and black broth, which they eat in their 
common refectories. „ When we have ſtrangers 
*< to entertain,“ ſaid he, „we need not be tuch 
very exact Lacedaemonians.” After ſupper, a 
three-legged ſtand + was brought in, upon which 
were pla aced a braſs + bowl full of wine, two filver 
pots that held about a & pint and a half a-piece, and 

a few cups of the ſame metal. Such of the gueſts 
as were inclined to drink, made uſe of thele veſſels, 
for the cup was not preſſed upon any man againſi 
his will. There was no muſic or other extrinſic 
amuſement ; nor was any fuch thing wanted. He 
entertained his company very agreeably with his own 
converſation ; ſometimes aſking queſtions, and ſome- 
times telling ſtories. His ſerious diſcourſe was per- 
fectly free from moroſeneſs; and his mirth from pe- 


* In the text it is vj2pparw, by Billets; but probably it 
ſhould be read ypappariw, ſecretaries, there being no inſtances 
in antiquity that have come to our knowledge, of anſwers in 
writing to a n application. 
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tulance and ruſticity. The arts which other princes 
uſed of drawing men to their purpoſe by bribery 
and corruption, he looked upon as both iniquitous 
and impolitic. But to engage and fix people in his 
intereſt by the charms of converſation, without 
fraud or guile, appeared to him an honourable-me- 
thod, and worthy of a king. For he thought this 
the true difference between a hireling and a friend ; 
that the one is gained by money, and the other by 
an obliging behaviour. 

The Mantineans were the firſt who applied for 
his aſſiſtance. They admitted him into their city 
in the night; and having with his help expelled the 
Achaean garriſon, put themi-lves under his protec- 
tion. He re-eſtabliſhed their laws and antient form 
of government, and retired the fame day to Tegea. 
From thence he fetched a compaſs through Arcadia, 
and marched down to Pherae in Achaia; intending 
by this movement either to bring the Achaeans to a 
battle, or make them look upon Aratus in a mean 
light, for giving up the country, as it were, to his 
deſtroying ſword. 

Hyperbatas was indeed general at that time, but 
Aratus had all the authority. The Achaeans aſſem- 
bled their forces, and encamped at Dymeae *, near 
Hecatomboeum ; upon which, Cleomenes marched 
up to them, though it was thought a raſh ſtep-for 
him to take poſt between Dymeae, which belonged 
to the enemy, and the Achacan camp. However, 
he boldly challenged the Achaeans, and, indeed, 
forced them to battle, in which he entirely defeated 
them ; killed great numbers upon the ſpot, and took 
many priſoners. Lango was his next object, from 
which he expelled an Achaean garriſon, and then put 
the town into the hands of the Eleans, 


* Polybius calls it Dymae. 


When 
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When the Achaecan affairs were in this ruinons 
Nate, Aratus, who uſed to be general every other 
year *, refuted the command, though they preſſed him 
ſtrongly to accept it. But certainly it was wrong, 
when iuch a ſtorm was raving, to quit the helm, and 
leave the direction to another. The firſt commands 
of Cleomenes appeared to the Achaean deputics+ 
moderate enough; aiterwards he inſiſted on having 
the command himſelf. In other matters, he faid, 
he ſhould not differ with them, for he would reſtore 
them both the priſoners and their lands. The 
Achaeans agreed to a pacification on theſe condi- 
tions, and inviting Cleomenes to Lerna, where a 
general aſſemby of their ſtate was to be held. But 
Cleomenes haſtening his march too much, heated 
himſelf, and then very imprudently drank cold wa- 
ier; the conſequence of which was, that he threw up 
a great quantity of blood, and loſt the uſe of his 
ſpeech. He therefore ſent the Achaeans the moſt 
reſpectable of the priſoners, and putting off the 
meeting, retired to Lacedacmon. | 
This ruined the affairs of Greece. Had it not 
been for this, ſhe might have recovered out of her 
preſent diſtreſs, and have inaintained herſelf againſt 
the inſolence and rapaciouſneſs of the Macedonians, 
Aratus either feared and diſtruſted Cleomenes, or 
envied his unexpected ſucceſs. He thought it in- 


tolerable that a young man newly ſprung up ſhould 


* Ewe THp £IguroY we Fperryer., The former Engliſh tran- 
flator renders this, co ie to continue general two years togerver ; 
and Dacier, to the ſame ſenſe, gui avoit accoutume d', tre capitaine 
general tous les deux ans. But they are both under a great miſ 
take. rag s,νm, does certainly fignify every other year. So in 
Polybins, vf Teraproy t, every fourth day; and in Ariitotic, 
T&pz [419% Tp, every third month. 

+' The two French tranſlators, and the Engliſh one employed 
by Tonſon, change perpis here into & HE, without any neccfhth, 
or pretence of authority for it. We do not ſee why Cleomenes 
might not, in the firſt conditions he propoſed, poſſibly demand 
ſomething leſs of the Achaeans than their allowing him to be 
commander in chief, and governor of all Greece. | 
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rob him at once of the honour and power which he 
had been in poſſeſſion of for three-and-thirty years, 
and come into a government which had been grow- 
ing ſo long under his auſpices. For this reaſon, he 
firſt tried what his intereſt and powers of perſuaſion 
would do to keep the Achaeans from clofing with 
Cleomenes; but they were prevented from attending 
to him, by their admira:ion of the great ſpirit of 
Cleomenes, and their opinion that the demands of 
the Spartans were not unrealonable, who only de- 
fired to bring Peloponneſus back to its ancient mo- 
del. Aratus then undertook a thing which would 
not have become any man in Greece; but in him 
was particularly diſhonourable, and unworthy of all 
his former conduct both in the cabinet and the field. 
He called Antigonus into Greece, and filled Pelopon- 
neſus with Macedonians, though in his youth he had 
expelled them, and reſcued the citadel of Corinth 
out of their hands. He was even an enemy to all 
kings, and was equally hated by them. Antigonus, 
in particular, he loaded with a thouſand reproaches, 
as appears from the writings he has left behind him. 
He boaſts that he had encountered and overcome 
innumerable dificulties, in order to deliver Athens 
from a Macedonian garriſon; and yet he brought 
thoſe very Macedonians, armed as they were, into 
his own country, into his own houſe, and even into 
the womens apartment. At the ſame time, he could 
not bear that a Spartan king, a deſcendant of Her- 
cules, who wanted only to reitore the antient polity 
of his country, to correct its broken harmony, and 
bring it back to the ſober Doric tone + which Ly- 
curgus had given it; he could not bear that ſuch a 
prince ſhould be declared general of the Sicyonians 


* Aratus wrote a hiſtory of the Achacans, and of his own 
conduct, 


# The muſic, like the architecture, of the Dorians was remark- 
able for its ſimplicity. 


and 
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and Triccaeans “. While he avoided the. coarſe 
cake and the ſhort cloke, and what he thought the 
greateſt grievance in the whole ſyſtem of Cleomenes, 
the aboliſhing of riches, and che making poverty a 
more ſupportable thing, he made Achaia truckle to 
the diadem and purple of Macedonians, and of Afiatic 
grandees. To ſhun the appearance of ſubmiſſion to 
Cleomenes, he offered ſacrifices to the divinity of 
Antigonus, and with a garland on his head ſuns 

Parans in honour of a rotten Macedonian. Theſe 
things we ſay not in accuſation of Aratus (for in many 
reſpects he was a great man and worthy of Greece) 
we mean only to point out with compaſſion the weak. 
neſs of human nature, which, in diſpoſitions the bel! 
formed to virtue, can produce no excellence without 
ſome taint of imperfection. 

When the Achaeans aſſembled again at Argos, 
and Cleomenes came down from Tegea to mect 
them, the Greeks entertained great hopes of peace. 
But Aratus, who had already ſettled the principal 
points with Antigonus, fearing that Cleomenes, either 
by his obliging manner of treating, or by force, 
would gain all he wanted of the people, propoſed, 
«© That he ſhould take three hundred hoſtages tor 
ce the ſecurity of his perſon, and enter the town 
5 alone; or, if he did not approve of that propo— 
« fal, ſhould come to the place of exerciſe with- 
* out the walls, called Cyllarabium , and treat there, 
ec at the head of his army.” Cleomenes remonſtra- 
ted that theſe propoſals were very unjuſt. He ſaid, 
« They ſhould have made him theſe propoſal: 
« at firſt, and not now, when he was come to 
their gates, diſtruſt and ſhut him out.“ He khere- 
fore wrote the Achaeans a letter on this ſubject, 
almoſt filled with complaints ot Aratus; and the ap- 


* This, probably, ſhould be Tritæans. Tritez was a city of 
Phocis, and comprehended in the league ; but Tiicca, which 
was in Theſſaly, could hardly be 10. 


+ From Cyllarabus, the fon of Sthenelus. ES 
plications 
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plications of Aratus to the people were little more 
than invectives againſt the king of Sparta. The con- 
ſequence of this was, that the latter quickly retired, 
and ſent a herald to declare war againſt the Achaeans. 
This herald, according to Aratus, was ſent not to 
Argos, but to Agium *, in order that the Achaeans 
might be entirely unprepared. 

There were at this time great commotions among 
the members of the Achacan league ; and many 
towns were ready to fall off, For the common peo- 
ple hoped for an equal diſtribution of lands, and to 
have their debts cancelled ; while the better ſort in 
eneral were diſpleaſed at Aratus, and ſome of them 
highly provoked at his bringing the Macedonians into 
Peloponneſus. | 

Encouraged by theſe miſunderſtandings, Cleome- 
nes entered Achaia ; where he firſt took Pellene by 
ſurpriſe, and diſlodged the Achaean garriſon. At- 
terwards he made himſelf maſter of Pheneum and 
Penteleum. As the Achaeans were apprehenfive of 
a reyolt at Corinth and Sicyon, they ſent a body of 
cavalry and ſome mercenaries from Argos to guard 
againſt any meaſures tending that way, and went 
themſelves to celebrate the Nemean games at Argos. 
Upon this, Cleomenes hoping, what really proved 
the cafe, that, if he could come ſuddenly upon the 
city, while it was filled wich multitudes affembled 
to partake of the diverſions, he {hould throw all into 
the greateſt confuſion, marched up to the walls by 
night, and ſeized the quarter called Aſpis, which lay 
above the theatre, notwithſtanding its difficulty of 
accels, This firuck them with ſuch terror, that nor 
a man thought of making any reſiſtance; they agreed 
to receive a garriſon, and gave twenty of the citi- 
zens as hoſtages for their acting as alues to Sparta, 


* This was a maritime town of Achaia, on the Corinthian 
Bay. The intention of Cleomenes was ro take it by ſurpritc, 
before the inhabitants could have intelligence ot the war. 
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and following the ſtandard of Cleomenes as their 
general. 

This action added greatly to the fame and autho- 
rity of that prince. For the ancient kings of Sparta, 
with all their endeavours, could never fix Argos in 
their intereſt; and Phyrrus, one of the ableſt gene- 
rals in the world, though he forced his way into the 
town, could not hold it, but loft his life in the at- 
tempt, and had great part of his army cut in pieces, 
Hence, the diſpatch and keenneſs of Cleomenes were 
the more admired; and they, who before had laugh. 
ed at him for declaring he would tread in the ſteps of 
Solon and Lycurgus in the cancelling of debts, and 
in an equal diviſion of property, were now fully 
perſuaded that he was the ſole cauſe of all the change 
in the ſpirit and ſucceſs of the Spartans. In both 
reſpects they were ſo contemptible before, and ſo 
little able to help themſelves, that the Atolians 
made an inroad into Laconia, and carried off fifty 
thouſand flaves. On which occaſion, one of the old 
Spartans ſaid, “the enemy had done them a kind- 
« neſs, in taking ſuch a heavy charge off their 
e hands.” Yet they had no ſooner returned to their 
primitive cuſtoms and diſcipline, than, as if Lycur- 
gus himſelf had reſtored his polity, and invigorated 
it with his preſence, they had given the molt extra- 
ordinary inſtances of valour and obedience to their 
magiſtrates, in raiſing Sparta to its ancient ſuperio- 
rity in Greece, and recovering Peloponneſus. 

Cleonae and Phlius * came in the fame tide of 
ſucceſs with Argos. Aratus was then making an 
inquiſition at Corinth into the conduct of ſuch as 
were reported to be in the Lacedaemonian intereſt. 
But when the news of the late loſſes reached him, 
and he found that the city was falling off ro Cleo- 
menes, and wanted to get rid of the Achaeans +, he 

was 

* Towns between Argos and Corinth. 


+ In the printed text it is, Ayaiw! anaaaynvar BYnour}u?, 2nd 


the Latin and French tranſlators have followed it; rendering 
it 


WY wi ws 


Prites. 


e d. . 


was not A little alarm-d. In this confuſion he could 
think of no better expedient than that of calling 
the citizens to council; and, in the mean time, he 
ſole away to the gate. A horſe being ready for him 
there, he mounted and fled to Sicyon. The Co- 
rinthians were in ſuch haſte to pay their compliments 
to Cleomenes, that, Aratus tells us, they killed or 
ſpoiled all their horſes. He acquaints us alſo, that 
Cleomenes highly blamed the people of Corinth for 
ſuffering him to eſcape. Nevertheleſs, he adds, that 
Megiſtonus came to him on the part of that prince, 


and offered to give him large ſums if he would de- 


liver up the citadel of Corinth, where he had an 


Achaean garriſon. He anſwered, “ That affairs did 


e not then depend upon him; but he muſt be govern- 
ed by their circumſtances,” So Aratus himſelf 


Cleomenes, in his march from Argos, added the 


| Troezenians, the Epidaurians, and Hermionians to 
| the number of his friends and allies, and then went 


to Corinth, and drew a line of circumvallation about 


the citadel, which the Achaeans refuſed to furrender. 


However, he ſent for the friends and ſtewards of 


E Aratus, and ordered them to take care of his houſe 
and effects in that city. He likewiſe ſent again to 
that general by Tritymallus, the Meflenian, and pro- 
| poſed that the citadel (ſhould be garriſoned half with 
Achaeans and half with Lacedaemonians ; offering, 
at the ſame time, to double the penſion he had from 
E Ptolemy, king of Egypt. As Aratus, inſtead of ac- 
cepting theſe conditions, ſent his fon and other 


hoſtages to Antigonus, and perſuaded the Achaeans 


do give order that the citadel of Corinth ſhould be 
© put in the hands of that prince, Cleomenes 1mme- 
| Clately ravaged the territories of Sicyon, and, in 


t to this ſenſe, and the Achaeans were haftening home : but two 
I manuſcript give us S], which is to be referred to mow be- 


fore; and, with the former Engliſh tranſlator, we chuſe to follow 


that reading. 
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and following the ſtandard of Cleomenes as their 
general. 

This action added greatly to the fame and autho- 
rity of that prince. For the ancient kings of Sparta, 
with all their endeavours, could never fix Argos in 
their intereſt; and Phyrrus, one of the ableſt gene- 
rals in the world, though he forced his way into the 
town, could not hold it, but loft his life in the at- 
tempt, and had great part of his army cut in pieces, 
Hence, the diſpatch and keenneſs of Cleomenes were 
the more admired ; and they, who before had laugh. 
ed at him for declaring he would tread 1n the ſteps of 
Solon and Lycurgus in the cancelling of debts, and 
in an equal diviſion of property, were now fully 
perſuaded that he was the ſole cauſe of all the change 
in the ſpirit and ſucceſs of the Spartans. In both 
reſpects they were ſo contemptible before, and ſo 
little able to help themſelves, that the Ætolians 
made an inroad into Laconia, and carried off fifty 
thouſand flaves. On which occation, one of the old 
Spartans faid, „the enemy had done them a kind- 
ce neſs, in taking ſuch a heavy charge off their 
* hands.” Yet they had no ſooner returned to their 
primitive cuſtoms and diſcipline, than, as if Lycur- 
gus himſelf had reſtored his polity, and invigorated 
it with his preſence, they had given the moſt extra- 
ordinary inſtances of valour and obedience to their 
magiſtrates, in raiſing Sparta to its ancient ſuperio- 
rity in Greece, and recovering Peloponneſus. 

Cleonae and Phlius * came in the ſame tide of 
ſucceſs with Argos. Aratus was then making an 
inquiſition at Corinth into the conduct of fuch as 
were reported to be in the Lacedaemonian intereſt. 
But when the news of the late loſſes reached him, 
and he found that the city was falling off to Cleo- 
menes, and wanted to get rid of the Achaeans , he 

wWas 

* Towns between Argos and Corinth. 


+ In the printed text it is, Ayziw arTaayya Foojutrw?, and 


the Latin and French tranſlators have followed it; rendering 
it 
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was not a little alarmed. In this confuſion he could 
think of no better expedient than that of calling 
the citizens to council; and, in the mean time, he 
ſtole away to the gate. A horſe being ready for him 
there, he mounted and fled to Sicyon. The Co- 
rinthians were in fuch haſte to pay their compliments 
to Cleomenes, that, Aratus tells us, they killed or 
ſpoiled all their horſes. He acquaints us alſo, that 
Cleomenes highly blamed the people of Corinth for 
ſuffering him to eſcape. Nevertheleſs, he adds, that 
Megiſtonus came to him on the part of that prince, 
and offered to give him large ſums if he would de- 
liver up the citadel of Corinth, where he had an 
Achaean garriſon. He anſwered, ** That affairs did 
* notthen depend upon him; but he muſt be govern- 
ed by their circumſtances,” So Aratus himtelf 
writes. 

Cleomenes, in his march from Argos, added the 
Troezenians, the Epidaurians, and Hermionians to 
the number of his friends and allies, and then went 
to Corinth, and drew a line of circumvallation about 
the citadel, which the Achaeans refuſed to ſurrender. 
However, he ſent for the friends and ſtewards of 
Aratus, and ordered them to take care of his houſe 
and effects in that city. He likewiſe ſent again to 
that general by Tritymallus, the Meflenian, and pro- 
poſed that the citadel ſhould be garriſoned half with 
Achaeans and half with Lacedaemonians ; offering, 
at the ſame time, to double the penſion he had from 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt. As Aratus, inſtead of ac- 
cepting theſe conditions, ſent his ſon and other 
hoſtages to Antigonus, and perſuaded the Achaeans 
to give order that the citadel of Corinth ſhould be 
put in the hands of that prince, Cleomenes 1mme- 
diately ravaged the territories of Sicyon, and, in 


it to this ſenſe, and the Achaeans were haflening home : but two 
manuſcripts give us S, which is to be referred to Tow be- 


fore ; and, with the former Engliſh tranſlator, we chule to follow 
that reading, 1 IE 
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purſuance of a decree of the Corinthians, ſeized on 


lanx. Antigonus was greatly perplexed at this plan 


author of the defection; and he had found no great 


the whole eſtate of Aratus. After {Antigonus had 
paſſed Gerania *, with a great army, Cleomene: 
thought it more adviſeable to fortifſy the Onæan 
mountains + than the iſthmus, and, by the advan. 
tage of his poſt, to tire out the Macedonians rather 


than hazard a pitched battle with a veteran pha. 


of operations; for he had neither nid in a fufficien: 
quantity of provifions, nor could he eafily force 
the pals by which Cleomenes had fat down. He at. 
rempted one night, indeed, to get into Peloponneſus 
by the port of Lechaeum 4, but was repulſed with loſs, 

Cleomenes was much encouraged with this ſucceſs; 
and his troops went to their evening's refreſhment 
with pleaſure. Antigonus, on the other hand, wa: 
extremely diſpirited ; for he ſaw himſelf in fo trouble 
ſome a ſituation, that it was {carcely poſſible to find any 
reſources which were not extremely difficult. At laſt 
he determined to move to the promontory of Herae- 
um, and from thence to tranſport his troops in boats 
to Sicyon : but that required a great deal of time, and 
very conſiderable preparations. However, the cven- 
ing after, ſome of the friends of Aratus arrived from 
Argos by ſea, being ſent to acquaint him that the 
Argives were revolting from Cleomenes, and pur- 
poſed to invite him to that city. Ariſtotle was the 


difficulty in perſuading the people into it, becaile 
Cleomenes had not cancelled their debts, as he had 
given them room to hope. Upon this, Aratus, with 
fifteen hundred men whom he had from Antigonus, 
ſailed to Epidaurus. But Ariſtotle, not waiting for 
him, aſſembled the townfmen, and, with the aflilt- 


* A mountain between Megara and Corinth, 
+ This range of mountains extends from the Scironian rocks, 
on the road to Attica, as far as Mount Citheron, Strab. L. vill 
They were called sn oe, the mountains of afles. 
One of the harbours at Corinth. 


ance 
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ance of Timoxenus and a party of Achaeans from 
Sicyon, attacked the citadel. 

Cleomenes getting intelligence of this about the 
ſecond watch of the night, ſent for Megiſtonus, and, 
in an angry tone, ordered him to the relief of Argos; 
for he it was who had principally undertaken for 
the obedience of the Argives, and, by that means, 
prevented the expulſion of ſuch as were ſuſpected. 
Having diſpatched Megiſtonus upon this buſineſs, 
| the Spartan prince watched the motions of Antigo- 
nus, and endeavoured to diſpel the fears of the Co- 
| rinthians, aſſuring them it was no great thing that 
bad happened at Argus, but only an inconſiderable 
tumult. Megiſtonus got into Argos, and was lain 
in a ſkirmiſh there; the garriſon were hard preſſed, 
and meſſenger after meſſenger ſent to Cleomenes. 
pon this, he was afraid that the enemy, after they 
had made themſelves maſters of Argos, would block 
up the paſlages againſt him, and then go and ravage 
E Laconia at their pleaſure, and beſiege Sparta itſelf, 
= which was left without defence. He therefore de- 
E camped from Corinth; the conſequence of which was 
che loſs of the town; for Antigonus immediately en- 
tered it, and placed a garriſon there. In the mean 
time, Cleomenes, having collected his forces which 
vere ſcattered in their march, attempted to ſcale the 
walls of Argos; but, failing in that enterpriſe, he 
broke open the vaults under the quarter called A/pts, 
gained an entrance that way, and joined his garriſon, 
which ſtill held out againſt the Achacans. After 
| this, he took ſome other quarters of the city by 
E allault; and ordering his Cretan archers to ply their 
= bows, cleared the ſtreets of the enemy. But when he 
aw Antigonus deſcending with his infantry from the 
heights into the plain, and his cavalry already pour- 
= ng into the city, he thought it impoſlible to 
= maintain his poſt, He had now no other reſource 
but to collect all his men, and retire along the walls, 
which he accordingly did without loſs. Thus, after 
I 2 atchieving 
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atchieving the greateſt things in a ſhort ſpace of time, 
and making himſelf maſter of almoſt all Peloponne. 
ſus in one campaign, he loſt all in leſs time than he 
gained it ; ſome cities immediately withdrawing from 
his alliance, and others ſurrendering themſelves not 
long after to Antigonus. 


Such was the ill ſucceſs of this expedition: And, 


what was no leſs a misfortune, as he was marching 
home, meſſengers from Lacedaemon met him in the 
evening near Tegea, and informed him of the deat|, 
of his wife. His affeftion and eſteem for Agiati 
was ſo great, that, amidit the current of his happieſt 
ſacceſs, he could not ſtay from her a whole cam- 
paign, but often repaired to Sparta, No wonder, 
then, that a young man, deprived of ſo beautiful and 
virtuous a wife, was extremely affected with the loſs, 
Yet his ſorrow did not debaſe the dignity of his mind. 
He ſpoke in the fame accent; he preſerved the ſame 
dreſs and look ; he gave his orders to his officers, and 
provided for the ſecurity of Tegea. 

Next morning he entered Lacedaemon, and after 
Paying a proper tribute to grief at home with his mo- 
ther and his children, he applied himſelf to the con- 
cerns of ſtate. Ptolemy, king of Egypt, agreed to 
furniſh him with ſuccours ; but it was on condition 
that he ſent him his mother and children as hoſtages, 
This circumſtance he knew not how to communicate 
to his mother; and he often attempted to mention it 
to her, but could not go forward. She began to 
ſuſpect that there was ſomething which he was afraid 
to open to her; and ſhe aſked his friends what it 
might be. At laſt he ventured to tell her :— upon 
which, ſhe laughed very pleaſantly, and ſaid, Was 
c this the thing which you have ſo long heſitated to 
« expreſs? Why do not you immediately put us on 
« board a ſhip, and ſend this carcaſe of mine where 
« you think it may be of moſt uſe to Sparta, before 
ce age renders it good for nothing, and ſinks it into 
6: the grave?“ 

When 
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When every thing was prepared for the voyage, 
they went by land to Taenarus; the army conduct- 
ing them to that port. Crateliclea being on the point 
of taking ſhip, took Cleomenes alone into the temple 
of Neptune, where, ſeeing him in great emotion and 
concern, ſhe threw her arms about him, and ſaid, 
« King of Sparta, take care that when we go out, no 
« one perceive us weeping, or doing any thing un- 
« worthy that glorious place. This alone is in our 
« power; the event is in the hands of God.“ After 
ſhe had given him this advice, and compoſed her 
countenance, ſhe went on board, with her little grand- 
ſon in her arms, and ordered the pilot to put to ſea as 
ſoon as poſhble. 2 

Upon her arrival in Egypt, ſhe underſtood that 
Ptolemy had received ambaſſadors from Antigonus, 


and ſeemed to liſten to his propoſals ; and, on the 


other hand, ſhe was informed that Cleomenes, though 
invited by the Achaeans to a pacification, was afraid, 
on her account, to put an end to the war, without 
Ptolemy's conſent. In this difficulty (he wrote to her 
ſon, to deſire him © to do what he thought moſt ad- 
“ vantageous and honourable for Sparta, and not for 
© the fake of an old woman and a child, to hve 
always in fear of Prolemy,”” So great was the be- 


haviour of Crateſiclea under adverſe fortune. 


After Antigonus had taken Tegea, and plundered 
Orchomanus and Mantinea, Cleomenes, now ſhut 
up within the bounds of Laconia, enfranchiſed ſuch 
of the helots as could pay five attic inae for their 
liberty, By this expedient he raiſed fifty talents ; and 
having, moreover, armed and trained in the Mace- 
donian manner two thouſand of thoſe helots, whom 
he deſigned to oppoſe to the Leucaſpides of Anti- 
gonus, he engaged in a great and unexpected en- 
terprize. Megalopolis was at that time as great and 
powerful a city as Sparta. It was ſupported, be- 
lides, by the Achaeans and Antigonus, whole troops 
lay on each ſide of it. Indeed, the Megalopolitans 
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were the foremoſt and moſt eager of all the Achae. 
ans in their application to Antigonus. This city, 
however, Cleomenes reſolved to ſurprize; for which 
purpoſe he ordered his men to take five days provi. 
fions, and led them to Sellaſia, as if he deſigned an 
inroad into the territories of Argos. But he turned 
ſhort, and entered thoſe of Megalopolis; and, after 
having refreſhed his troops at Rhoetium, he marched, 
by Helicon #, directly to the object he had in view, 
When he was near it, he ſent Panteus before with two 
companies of Lacedzmonians, to ſeize that part of 
the wall which was between the two towers, . and 
which he underſtood to be the leaſt guarded. He 
followed with the reſt of his army at the common 
pace. Panteus finding not only that quarter, but 
great parc of the wall without defence, pulled it down 
in ſome places, undermined it in others, and put all 
the centinels to the ſword. While he was thus em- 
5 1 855 Cleomenes came up, and entered the city with 

is forces, before the Megalopolitans knew of the ap- 
proach, 

They were no ſooner appriſed of the misfortune 
which had befallen them, than the greateſt part left 
the city, taking their money and moſt valuable effects 
with them. The reſt made a ſtand, and though they 
could not diſlodge the enemy, yet their reſiſtance gave 
their fellow- citizens opportunity to eſcape. There 
remained not above a thouſand men in the town, a all 
the reſt having retired to Meſſene, with their wives 
and children, before there was any poſſibility of pur- 
ſuing them, A conſiderable part even of thoſe who 
had armed and fought in defence of the city got off; 
and very few were taken priſoners. Of this number 
were Lyſandridas and Thearidas, two perſons of great 
name and authority in Megalopolis. As they were 
ſuch reſpectable men, the ſoldiers carried them before 


Lubinus thinks it ought to be read Helifſon, there being na 
ſuch place as Helicon in Arcadia, 


us Cleomenes. 
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Cleomenes. Lyſandridas no ſooner ſaw Cleomenes 
than he thus addreſſed him: * Now,” ſaid he in a 
loud voice, becauſe it was at a diſtance, * now, king 
of Sparta, you have opportunity to do an action 
« much more glorious. and princely than the late 
« one, and to acquire immortal honour.” Cleo- 
menes gueſſing at his aim, made anſwer, * You 


« would not have me reſtore you the town? © That 


6e js the very thing” (ſaid Lylandridas)* 1 would pro- 
« poſe. I adviſe you, by all means, not to deſtroy ſo 
& fine a city, but to fill it with firm friends and faith» 
« ful allies, by reſtoring the Megalopolitans to their 
« country, and becoming the ſaviour of to conſider- 
« able a people.” Cleomenes pauſed a while, and 
then replied, This is hard to believe; but be it as 
it will, let glory with us have always greater weight 
© than intereſt,” In conſequence of this determina- 
tion, he ſent the two men to Meſſene, with a herald 
in his own name, to make the Megalopolitans an offer 
of their town, on condition that they would renounce 
the Achaeans, and declare themtelves his friends and 
allies, 

Though Cleomenes made ſo gracious and humane 
a propoſal, Philopoemen would not ſuffer the Mega- 
lopolitans to accept it, or to quit the Achaean league *; 
but aſſuring them that the king of Sparta, inſtead of 
inclining to reſtore them their city, wanted to get the 
citizens too into his power, he forced Thearidas and 
Lyſandridas to leave Meflene. This 1s that Philo- 
poemen who afterwards was the leading man among 
che Achaeans, and (as we have related in his life) one 
of the moſt illuſtrious perſonages among the Greeks. 

Upon this news, Cleomenes, who hitherto had 
kept the houſes and goods of the Megalopolitans 
with ſuch care, that not the leaſt thing was em- 
bezzled, was enraged to fuch a degree, that he 


* Polybius beſtows great and juſt encomiums on this conduct 
of the Megalopolitans. Lib. 11. 
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plundered the whole; ſent the ſtatues and pictures to 
Sparta, and levelled the greateſt and beſt parts of the 
city with the ground. After this, he marched home 
again, being under fome apprehenſions that Antigo. 
nus and the Achaeans would come upon him. They, 
however, made no motion towards it ; for they were 
then holding a council at Agium. Aratus mounted 
tae ro/irum on that occaſion, where he wept a lon 

time, with his robe before his face. They were all 
greatly ſurprized, and defired him to ſpeak. At laſt 
he ſaid, © Megalopolis is deſtroyed by Cleomenes.“ 
The Achaeans were aſtoniſhed at ſo great and ſudden 
a ſtroke; and the council immediately broke up. 
Antigonus made great efforts to go to the relief of 
the place; but, as his troops afſembled ſlowly from 
their winter-quarters, he ordered them to remain 
where they were, and marched to Argos with the 
forces he had with him. 

This maile the ſecond enterprize of Cleomenes ap- 
pear raſh and deſperate : but Polybius*, on the con- 
trary, informs us, that 1t was conducted with great 
prudence and forefight. For knowing (as he tells us) 
that the Macedonians were diſperſed in winter-quar- 
ters, and that Antigonus lay in Argos with only his 
friends and a few mercenaries about him, he entered 
the territories of that city, in the perſuaſion that 
either the ſhame of ſuffering ſuch an inroad, would 
provoke Antigonus to battle, and expoſe him to a 
defeat, or that, if he declined the combat, it would 
bring him into diſrepute with the Argives. The 


event juſtified his expectation. When the people of 


Argos ſaw their country laid waſte, every thing that 
was valuable deſtroyed or carried off, they ran in 
great diſpleaſure to the king's gates, and befieged 
them with clamour, bidding him either go out and 
fight, or elſe give place to his ſuperiors. Antigonus, 
however, like a wiſe and able general, thought the 


# Polybius, lib. 11. 
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eenſures of ſtrangers no diſgrace, in compariſon of 
his quitting a place of ſecurity, and raſhly hazarding 
a battle, and therefore he abode by his firſt reſolu- 
tions. Cleomenes, in the mean time, marched up to 
the very walls, inſulted his enemies, and, before he 
retired, ſpread deſolation at his pleaſure. 

Soon after his return, he was informed that Anti- 
gonus was come to Tegea, with a deſign to enter 
Laconia on that fide, Upon this emergency, he put 
his troops under march another way, and appeared 
again before Argos by break of day, ravaging all the 


adjacent fields. He did not now cut down the corn 


with ſcythes and ſickles, as people uſually do, but 
beat it down with wooden inſtruments in the form of 
ſcymiters, as if this deſtruction was only an amuſe- 
ment to his ſoldiers in their march. Yet when they 
would have ſet fire to Cyllarabis, the ſchool of exer- 
ciſe, he prevented it, reſlecting that the ruin of Mega- 
lopolis was dictated rather by paſſion than by reaſon. 
Antigonus immediately returned to Argos, having 
taken care to place guards in all the paſſes of the 
mountains. But Cleomenes, as if he held him and 
his operations in the utmoſt contenipt, ſent heralds to 
demand the keys of Juno's temple, that he might ſa- 
crifice to the goddeſs. After he had pleaſed himſelf 
with this inſult on his enemy, and offered his ſacrifice 
under the walls of the temple which was faſt ſhut up, 


he led his troops off to Phlius. In his march from 


thence he diſlodged the garriſon of Ologuntum, and 
then proceeded by Orchomenus; by which means he 
not only inſpired his people with freſh courage, but 
came to be conſidered by the enemy as a molt able 


general, and a man capable of the greateſt undertak- 


ings. For, with the ſtrength of the ſingle city to op- 
pole the whole power of the Macedonians and Pelc- 
ponneſians, and all the treaſures of the king; and 


not only to Keep Laconia untouched, but to carry 


devaſtation 
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devaſtation into the enemy's country, were indications 
of no common genius and ſpirit. 

He who firſt called money rhe ſinetes of buſineſ+, 
ſeems principally to have had reſpect to that of war, 
And Demades, when the Athenians called upon him 
to equip their navy and get it out, though their trea- 
ſury was very low, told them “ They muſt think of 
* baking bread, before they thought of an embarka- 
& tion.” It is alſo {aid that the old Archidamus, at 
the beginning of the Peloponneſian war, when the 
allies deſired chat the quota of each ſhould be deter- 
mined, made anſwer, that, war cannot be kept at a 
« ſet diet.“ And in this caſe we may juſtly ſay, that 
as wreſtlers, ſtrengthened by long exerciſe, do at laſt 
tire out thoſe who have equal {kill and agility, but 
not the exerciſe, ſo Antigonus coming to the war 
with vaſt funds, in procets of time tired out and over- 
came Cleomenes, who could but in a very flender 
manner pay his mercenaries, and give his Spartans 
bread. 

In all other reſpects the times favoured Cleomenes, 
Antigonus being drawn home by the bad poſture ot 
his affairs; for in his abſence the barbarians invaded 
and ravaged all Macedonia: the Illyrians, in parti— 
cular, deſcending with a great army from rhe north, 
harraſſed the Macedomans ſo much, that they were 
forced to ſend for Antigonus, Had the letters been 
brought a little before the battle, that general would 
have immediately departed, and bidden the Achae- 
ans a long farewell, But fortune, who loves to make 
the greateſt affairs turn upon ſome minute circum- 
ſtance, ſhewed on this occaſion of what confequence 
a moment of time may be*®, As ſoon as the battle 
of Sellaſia + was fought, and Cleomenes had loſt 

his 

* Plutarch had this reflexion from Polybius. : 

+ Polybius has given a particular account of this battle. Anti 
gonus had twenty-eight thouſand foot, and twelve hundred horie. 
The army of Cleomenes conſiſted only of twenty thouſand ; but it 


was advantageouſly poſted, He was encamped on two moune 
tains, 
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bis army and his city, meſſengers came to call Anti- 
gonus home. | This was a great aggravation of the 
Spartan king s misfortunes, Had he held off, and 
avoided an action only a day or two longer, he would 
have been under no neceſſity of fighting; and, after 
the Macedonians were gone, he might have made 

eace with the Achaeans on what conditions he pleaſ- 
ed. But ſuch, as we ſaid, was his want of money, 
that he had no reſource but the ſword; and, there- 
fore, as Polybius informs us, with twenty thouſand 
men was forced to challenge thirty thouſand, 

He ſhewed himſelf an excellent general in the whole 
courſe of the action; his Spartans behaved with great 
ſpirit, and his mercenaries fought not ill. His defeat 
was owing to the ſuperior advantage the Macedonians 
had in their armour, and to the weight and impetuo- 
ſity of their phalany. 

Phylarchus, indeed, aſſures us, it was the treachery 
of one of his officers, that ruined the affairs of Cleo- 
menes. Antigonus had ordered the Illyrians and 
Acarnanians ſecretly to fetch a compaſs, and ſurround 
that wing which was commanded by Euclidas, the 


brother of Cleomenes, while he was marthalling the 


relt of his army. Cleomenes taking a view from an 
eminence of his adverſary's diſpoſition, could not 
perceive where the Illyrians and Acarnanians were poſt- 
ed, and began to fear they were defigned for ſome 
juch manoeuvre. He therefore called Damoteles, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to guard againſt any ſurpriſe, 
and ordered him to reconnoitre the enemy's rear with 
particular care, and form the beſt conjecture he could 
of the movements they intended. Damoteles, who 1s 


tains, which were almoſt inacceſſible, and ſeparated only by a 


narrow defile, "Theſe he had fortified with ſtrong ramparts and 


a deep foſſe; ſo that Antigonus, after reconnoitring his ſituation, 
did not think proper to attack him, but encamped at a ſmall diſ- 
dance on the plain. At length, for want of money and proviſions, 
Cleomenes was forced to come to action, and was beaten. 


Pol. lib. 11. 
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faid to have been bribed by Antigonus, aſſured him 
that he had nothing to fear from that quarter, for 
« all was ſafe in the rear; nor was there any thing 
« more to be done but to bear down upon the front.” 
Cleomenes, ſatisfied with the report, attacked Anti- 
gonus. The Spartans charged with ſo much vigour, 
that they made the Macedonian phalaux give ground, 
and eagerly purſued their advantage for about five 
furlongs. The king then ſeeing Euclidas in the 
other wing quite ſurrounded, ſtopped, and cried 
out, „Thou art loſt, my dear brother, thou art lo?! 
5 1n ſpite of all thy valour ! but great is thy example 
* to our Spartan youth, and the ſongs of our matrons 
46 ſhall for ever record thee !” * 

Euclidas, and the wing he commanded, thus being 
Dain, the victors fell upon Cleomenes, who ſeeing his 
men in great confuſion, and unable to maintain the 
fight, provided as well as he could for his own ſafety. It 
| is faid that great numbers of the mercenaries were 
g killed ; and that of fix thouſand Lacedaemonians no 
| more than two hundred were ſaved. 
| When he reached Sparta, he adviſed the citizens 
to receive Antigonus, * For my part” (faid he) 
« 1 am willing eicher to hve or die, as the one or the 
& other may be moſt for the intereſt of my coun- 
ce try.” Seeing the women run to meet the few 
brave men who had eſcaped with him, help to take 
off their armour, and preſent them with wine, he 
retired into his own houſe, After the death of his 
wife, he had taken into his houſe a young woman, 
who was a native of Megalopolis, and free-born ; 
but fell into his hands at the ſack of the place. She 
approached him, according to cuſtom, with a tender 
of her ſervices on his return from the field. But 
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* He acted like a brave ſoldier, but not like a ſkilful officer, 
Inſtead of pouring upon the enemy from the heights, and retiring 
as he found it convenient, he ſtood ſtill, and ſuffered the Macedo» 
nians to cut off his retreat. 
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though both thirſty and weary, he would neither 
drink nor fit down; he only leaned his elbow againſt 
a pillar, and his head upon it, armed as he was; and 
having reſted a few moments, while he conſidered 
what courſe to take, he repaired to Gythium with 
his friends. There they went on board veſſels pro- 
vided for the purpoſe, and immediately put out to 
ſea. 

Upon the arrival of Antigonus, Sparta ſurrender- 
ed, His behaviour to the inhabitants was mild and 
humane, and not unſuitable to the dignity of their 
republic; for he offered them no kind of inſult, 
but reſtored to them their laws and polity; and after 
having facrificed to the gods, retired the third day. 
He was informed, indeed, that Macedonia was in- 
volved in a dangerous war; and that the barbarians 
were ravaging the country. Beſides, he was in a 
deep conſumption, and had a continual defluxion 
upon the lungs. However, he bore up under his 
affliction, and wreſtted with domeſtic wars, till a 
great victory over, and carnage of the barbarians 
made him die more glorious. Phylarchus tells us 
(and it is not at all improbable) that he burſt a veſſel 
in his lungs with ſhouting in the battle: though it paſ- 
led in the ſchools, that in expreſſing his joy after the 
victory, and crying out, „O glorious day!” he 
brought up a great quantity of blood, and fell into 
a fever, of which he died. Thus much concerning 
Antigonus. 

From the Iſle ot Cythea, where Cleomenes firſt 
touched, he failed to another iſland called Ægialia. 
There he had formed a deſign to paſs over to Cyrene, 
when one of his friends, named Therycion, a man 
of a high and intrepid ſpirit on all occaſions, and 
one who always indulged himſelf in a lofty and 
haughty turn of expreſſion, came privately to Cleo- 
menes, and thus addreſſed him: * We have loſt, 
my prince, the molt glorious death, which we 
might have found in the battle; though the 
© world 
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world had heard ns boaſt that Antigonus ſhould 
never conquer the king of Sparta till he had ſlain 
him. Yet there is another exit ſtill offered us by 
glory and virtue. Whither then are we ſo abſurdly 
failing? flying a death that is near, and ſeeking 
one that is remote ? If it is not diſhonourable for 
the deſcendants of Hercules to ſerve the ſucceſſors 
of Philip and Alexander, why do not we fave our- 
ſelves a long voyage, by making our ſubmiſſion 
to Antigonus, who, in all probability, as much 
excels Ptolemy, as the Macedonians do the 
Egyptians? But, if we do not chuſe to be governed 
by a man who beat us in the field, why do we take 
one who never conquered us, for our maſter ? Iz 
it that we may ſhew our inferiority to two, inſtead 
of one, by flying before Antigonus, and then go- 
Ing to flatter Ptolemy ? Shall we ſay that you go 
into Egypt for the ſake of your mother? It will 
be a glorious and happy thing truly for her, to 
ſhew Ptolemy's wives her ſon; of a king become 
a captive and an exilel No; while we are yet 
maſters of our ſwords, and are yet in light of La- 
conia, let us deliver ourſelves from this miſerable 
fortune, and make our excuſe for our paſt beha- 
viour to thoſe brave men who fell for Sparta at 


Sellaſia. Or ſhall we rather fit down in Egypt, 


and enquire whom Antigonus has left governor of 
Lacedaemon ?*? 


Thus Therycion ſpoke, and Cleomenes made 


this anſwer : „Doſt thou think, then, wretch that 
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thou art, doſt thou think, by running into the 
arms of death, than which nothing is more ealy 
to find, to ſhew thy courage and fortitude ? And 
doſt thou not conſider that this flight is more 
daſtardly than the former? Better men than we 
have given way to their enemies, being either 
overſet by fortune, or oppretied by numbers. 
But he who gives out either for fear of labour 
and pain, or of the opinions and tongues of men, 
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falls a victim to his own cowardice. A voluntary 
death ought to be an action, not a retreat from 
« action. For it is an ungenerous thing either to 
« live or die to ourſelves. All that thy expedient 
could poſſibly do, would be only the extricating 
eus from our preſent misfortunes, without anſwer— 
ing any purpole either of honour or utility. Bur 
« ] think neither thou nor 1 ought to give up all 
« hopes for our country. If thoſe hopes ſhould de- 
« ſert vs, Death, when we ſcek for him, will not be 
« hard to find.” Therycion made no reply; but the 
firſt opportunity he had to leave Cleomenes, he walk- 
ed down to the ſhore; and ſtabbed himſelf. 
Cleomenes left Ægialia, and ſailed to Africa, 
where he was received by the king's officers, and 
conducted to Alexandria. When he was firſt intro- 
duced to Ptolemy *, that prince behaved to him 
with ſufficient kindneſs and humanity ; but when, 
upon farther trial of him, he found what ſtrength of 
underſtanding he had, and that his laconic and fim- 
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ple way of converſing was mixed with a vein of wit 


and pleaſantry ; when he ſaw that he did not, in 
any inſtance whatever, diſhonour his royal birth, or 
crouch to fortune, he began to take more pleaſure in 
his diſcourſe than in the mean ſacrifices of com- 
plaiſance and flattery. He greatly repented, too, 
and bluſhed at the thought of having neglected ſuch 
a man, and given him up to Antigonus, who, by 
conquering him, had acquired ſo much power and 
glory. He, therefore, encouraged him now with 
every mark of attention and reipe&, and promiſed 
to ſend him back to Greece with a fleet and ſupply 
of money, to re-eſtablith him in his kingdom. His 
prelent appointments amounted to four-and-twenty 
talents by the year. Out of this he maintained him- 
{elf and his friends in a ſober and frugal manner, and 
beſtowed the reſt in offices of humanity to ſuch 
Greeks as had left their country and retired into 
Egypt. 
* Ptolemy Euergetes. 
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But old Ptolemy died before he could put his in- 
tentions in favour of Cleomenes in execution ; and 
the court ſoon becoming a ſcene of debauchery, 


where women had the ſway, the buſineſs of Cleome.. 


nes was neglected. For the“ king was ſo much 
corrupted with wine and women, that in his more 
ſober and ſerious hours he would attend to nothing 

Res,” 
but the celebration of myſteries, and the beating a 
drum with his royal hands about the palace; while 
the great affairs of ſtate were left to his miſtreſs Aga- 
thoclea, and her mother, and Oenanthes the inf. 
mous miniſter of his pleaſures, It appears, how- 
ever, that at firſt ſome uſe was made of Cleomenes : 


for Ptolemy being afraid of his brother Magas, who, 


through his mother's intereſt, ſtood well with the 
army, admitted Cleomenes to a confultation in his 
cabinet ;. the ſubje& of which was, Whether he 
ſhould deſtroy his brother? All the feſt voted for 
it; but Cleomenes oppoſed it ſtrongly. He faid, 
« The king, if it were poſſible, ſhould have more 
«© brothers, for the greater ſecurity of the crown, 
& and the better management of affairs.” And 


when Soſibius, the king's principal favourite, re- 


plied, © That the mercenaries could not be depended 
« on, while Magas was alive,” Cleomenes defired 
them to give themſelves no pain about that; “ For,” 
ſaid he, above three thouſand of the mercenarics 
c are Peloponneſians, who, upon a nod from me, 
c will be ready with their arms.” Hence, Ptolemy, 
for the preſent, looked upon Cleomenes not only as 
a faſt friend, but as a man of power; but his weak- 
neſs afterwards increaſing his timidity, as is common 
with people of little underſtanding, he began to 
place his ſecurity in jealouſy and ſuſpicion. His mi- 
niſters were of «he ſame ſtamp; and they conſidered 
Cleomenes as an object of fear, on account of his 
intereſt with the mercenaries ; inſomuch that many 
were heard to ſay, That he was a lion among a 
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« flock of ſheep.” Such, indeed, he ſeemed to be 
in the court, where, with a ſilent ſeverity of aſpect, he 
obſerved all that paſſed. | 

In theſe circumſtances, he made no more applica- 
tions for ſhips or troops: but being informed that 
Antigonus was dead; that the Achaceans were en- 
gaged in war with the Atolians ; and that affairs 
called ſtrongly for his preſence, in the trouble and diſ- 
traction that then reigned in Peloponneſus, he deſired 
only a conveyance thither for bimſelf and his friends. 
Yet no man liſtened to him. The king, who ſpent bis 
time in all kinds of Bacchanalian revels with women, 
could not poſſibly hear him. Soſibius, the prime 
miniſter, thought Cleomenes muſt prove a formidable 
and dangerous man if he were kept in Egypt againſt 
his will; and that it was not ſafe to diſmiſs him, be- 
cauſe of his bold and enterpriſing ſpirit; and becauſe 
he had been an eye-witnels to the diſtempered ſtate of 
the kingdom: for it was not in the power of money 
to mollify him. As the Ox Apis, though revelling, 
to all appearance, in every delight that he can deſire, 
yet longs after the liberty which nature gave him, 
wants to bound over the fields and paſtures at his 
pleaſure, and diſcovers a manifeſt uneafineſs under 
the hands of the prieſt who feeds him; ſo Cleomenes 


could not be ſatisfied with a {oft effeminate life; but, 
like Achilles, 


Conſuming cares lay heavy on his mind : 
In his black thoughts revenge and ſlaughter roll, 
And ſcenes of blood riſe dreadful in his ſoul, Pore. 


While his affairs were in this poſture, Nicagoras the 
Meſſenian, a man who concealed the moſt rancorous 
hatred of Cleomenes, under the pretence of friend- 
ſhip, came to Alexandria. It ſeems, he had formerly 
ſold him a handſome piece of ground; and the king, 
cither through want of money, or his continual en- 
Vol. V. N gagement 
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gagement in war, had neglected to pay him for it. 
Cleomenes, who happened to be walking upon the 
quay, faw this Nicagoras juſt landing from a mer. 
chantman, and ſaluting him with great kindneſs, aſk. 
ed what buſineſs had brought him to Egypt?“ Ni. 
cagoras returned the compliment with equal appear- 
ance of friendſhip, and anſwered, I am bringing ſome 
« fine war-horlſes for the king.“ Cleomenes laughed, 
and ſaid, 1 could rather have wiſhed that you had 
« brought him ſome female muſicians and pathics; 
ce for thoſe are the cattle that the king at preſent likes 
« beſt.” Nicagoras, at that time, only ſmiled ; but 
a few days after he put Cleomenes in mind of the field 
he had fold him, and defired he might now be paid; 
pretending * that he would not have given him any 
trouble about it, if he had not found conſiderable 
&« loſs in the diſpoſal of his merchandiſe.” Cleome- 
nes aſſured him, That he had nothing left of what 
« the kings of Egypt had given him ;” upon which, 
Nicagoras, in his diſappointment, acquainted Sofibius 
with the joke upon the king. Soſibius received the 
information with pleaſure ; but, being deſirous to have 
fomething againſt Cleomenes that would exaſperate 
Ptolemy ſtill more, he perſuaded Nicagoras to leave 
a letter, aſſerting, that, if the Spartan prince had 
received a ſupply of ſhips and men from the king 
* of Egypt's bounty, he would have made uſe of 
« them in ſeizing Cyrene for himſelf.” Nicagoras 
accordingly left the letter, and ſet ſail. Four days 
after, Soſibius carried it to Ptolemy, as if juſt come to 
his hands; and having worked up the young prince to 
revenge, it was reſolved that Cleomenes fhould have a 
large apartment aſſigned him, and be ſerved there as 
formerly, but not ſuffered to go out. 

This was a great affliction to Cleomenes ; and the 
following accident made his proſpects till more mi- 
ſerable. Ptolemy, the ſon of Chryſermus, who was 
an intimate friend of the king's, had all along bo 

have 
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haved to Cleomenes with great civility; they ſeemed 
to like each other's company, and were upon ſome 
terms of confidence. Cleomenes, in this diſtreſs, 
deſired the ſon of Chryſermus to come and ſpeak to 
him. He came, and talked to him plauſibly enough, 
endeavouring to diſpel his ſuſpicions, and to apolo- 
gize for the king. But as he was going out of the 
apartment, without obſerving that Cleomenes fol- 
lowed him to the door, he gave the keepers a ſe— 
vere reprimand, “ for looking fo careleſsly after a 
« wild beaſt, who, if he eſcaped, in all probability 
« could be taken no more.” Cleomenes having 
heard this, retired before Ptolemy perceived him, 
and acquainted his friends with it. Upon this, 
they all diſmiſſed their former hopes, and taking the 
meaſures which anger dictated, they reſolved to re- 
venge themſelves of Ptolemy's injurious and inſolent 
behaviour, and then die as became Spartans, inſtead 
of waiting long for their doom in confinement, like 
victims fatted for the altar. For they thought it an 
inſufferable thing that Cleomenes, after he had diſ- 
dained to come to terms with Antigonus, a brave 
warrior, and a man of action, ſhould ſit expecting 
his fate from a prince who aſſumed the character 


of a prieſt of Cybele; and who, after he had laid. 


aſide his drum, and was tired of his dance, would 

find another kind of ſport in putting him to death. 
After they had taken their reſolution, Ptolemy 
happening to go to Canopus, they propagated a re- 
port, that, by the king's order, Cleomenes was to 
be releaſed ; and as it was the cuſtom of the kings of 
Egypt to ſend thoſe to whom they deſigned to extend 
luch grace, a ſupper, and other tokens of friendſhip, 
the friends of Cleomenes made ample proviſion for 
the purpoſe, and ſent it to the gate. By this ſtrata- 
gem the keepers were deceived ; for they imagined 
that the whole was ſent by the king. Cleomenes 
then offered ſacrifice, with a chaplet of flowers on 
| 32 his 
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his head, and afterwards ſat down with his friends 19 
the banquet, taking care that the keepers ſhould have 
large potations to regale them. It is ſaid, that he 
ſet about his enterpriſe ſooner than he intended, 
becauſe he found that one of the ſervants who was 
in the ſecret, had been out all night with his miſtreſs, 
Fearing, therefore, that a diſcovery might be made, 
about mid-day, while the intoxication of the pre- 
ceding night ſtill kept the guards faſt afleep, he 
put on his military tunic, having firſt opened the ſeam 
of the left ſhoulder, and ruſhed out, {word in hand, 
accompanied by his friends, who were thirteen in 
number, and accoutred in the ſame manner. 

One of them named Hippotas, though lame, at 
firſt was enabled, by the ſpirit of the enterpriſe, to 
keep pace with them ; but afterwards, perceiving that 
they went ſlower on his account, he deſired them to 
Kill him, and not ruin the whole ſcheme by waiting 
for a man who could do them no ſervice. By good 
fortune they found an Alexandrian leading a horle 
in the ſtreet ; they took it, and ſet Hippotas upon it, 
and then moved ſwiftly through the ſtreets, all the way 
inviting the people to liberty. They had juſt ſpiri 
enough left to praiſe and admire the bold attempt cf 
Cleomenes ; but not a man of them ventured to follow 
or aſſiſt him. 

Ptolemy, the ſon of . Chryſermus, happening to 
come out of the palace, three of them fell upon 
him, and diſpatched him. Another Ptolemy, who 
was governor of the city, advanced to meet them in 
his chariot : they attacked and diſperſed his officers 
and guards; and, dragging him out of the chariot, 
put him to the ſword. Then they marched to the 
citadel, with a deſign to break open the priſon, and 
Join the priſoners, who were no ſmall number, to 
their party. But the keepers had prevented them, by 
ſtrongly barricading the gates. Cleomenes, thus dis- 
appointed again, roamed up and down the city; and 
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he found that not a ſingle man would join him, but 
that all avoided him as they would avoid infec- 
tion. 

He, therefore, ſtopped, and ſaid to his friends, 
« It is no wonder that women govern a people who 
« fly from liberty!“ adding, . That he hoped they 
« would all die in a manner that would reflect no 
« djiſhonour upon him, or on their own atchieve- 
« ments.” Hippotas deſired one of the younger 
men to diſpatch him; and was the firſt that fell. 
Afterwards cach of them, without fear or delay, fell 
upon his own ſword, except Panteus, who was the 
firſt man that ſcaled the walls of Megalopolis, when 
it was taken by ſurpriſe. He was in the flower of his 
age; remarkable for his beauty, and of a happier 
turn than the reſt of the youth for the Spartan diſci- 
pline; which perfections had given him a great 
ſhare in the king's regard; and he now gave him 
orders not to diſpatch himſelf, till he ſaw his prince 
and all the reſt breathleſs on the ground. Panteus 
tried one after another with his dagger, as they lay, 
leſt ſome one ſhould happen to be left with life in 
him. On pricking Cleomenes in the foot, he per- 
ceived a contortion in his face. He, therefore, kiſſed 
him, and ſat down by him till the breath was out of 
his body; and then embracing the corpſe, flew him- 
ſelf upon it. 

Thus fell Cleomenes, after he had been ſixteen years 
king of Sparta, and ſhewed himſelf in all reſpects the 
great man. When the report of his death had ſpread 
over the city, Crateſiclea, though a woman of ſuperior 
fortitude, ſunk under the weight of the calamity ; ſhe 
embraced the children of Cleomenes, and wept over 
them. The elder of them, diſengaging himſelf from 
her arms, got unſuſpected to the top of the houſe, 
and threw himſelf down headlong. The child was 
not killed, but much hurt; and, when they took 
him up, he loudly expreſſed his grief and indigna- 
uon that they would not ſuffer him to deſtroy himſelf, 
N 3 Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy was no ſooner informed of theſe things, 
than*he ordered the body of Cleomenes to be flayed, 
and nailed to a croſs, and his children to be put to 
death, together with his mother, and the women her 
companions. Amongſt theſe was the wife of Panteus, 
a woman of great beauty, and a moſt majeſtic preſence. 
They had been but lately married; and their misfor. 
tunes overtook them amidſt the firſt tranſports of love. 
When her huſband went with Cleomenes from Sparta, 
ſhe was defirous of accompanying him; but was pre- 
vented by her parents, who kept her in cloſe cuſtody. 
But ſoon after, ſhe provided herſelf a horſe, and a little 
money, and, making her eſcape by night, rode at full 
ſpeed to Tacnarus, and there embarked on board a 
ſhip bound for Egypt. She was brought ſafe to Pan- 
reus ; and ſhe cheerfully ſhared with him in all the in- 
conveniences they found in a foreign country. When 


the ſoldiers came to take out Crateſiclea to execution, 


ſhe led her by the hand, aſſiſting in bearing her robe, 
and defired her to exert all the courage ſhe was mil- 
treſs of; though ſhe was far from being afraid of 
death, and deſired no other favour than that ſhe might 
die before her children. Bur when they came to the 
place of execution, the children ſuffered before her 
eyes, and then Crateſiclea was diſpatched, who, in this 
extreme diſtreſs, uttered only theſe words, „O! my 
children! whither are you gone!“ 

The wife of Panteus, who was tall and ſtrong, 


girt her robe about her, and, in a ſilent and com- 


poſed manner, paid the laſt offices to each woman 
that lay dead, winding up the bodies as well as her 
preſent circumſtances would admit. Laſt of all, ſhe 
prepared herſelf for the poniard, by letting down 
her robe about her, and adjuſting it in ſuch a manner 
as to need no aſſiſtance after death; then calling the 
executioner to do his office, and permitting no 
other perſon to approach her, ſhe fell like a ey 
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la death ſhe retained all the decorum ſhe had pre- 
fſerved in life; and the decency which had been ſo 
© cred with this excellent woman, ſtill remained about 
her. Thus, in this bloody tragedy, wherein the wo- 
men contended to the laſt for the prize of courage 
with the men, Lacedaemon ſhewed that it is impoſ- 
fle for fortune to conquer virtue. 
A few days after, the ſoldiers who watched the 
body of Cleomenes on the croſs *, ſaw a great ſnake 
winding about his head, and covering all his face, 
ſo that no bird of prey durſt touch it. This ſtruck 
the king with ſuperſtitious terrors, and made way 
for the women to try a variety of expiations; for 
E Ptolemy was now perſuaded that he had cauſed the 
death of a perſon who was a favourite of Heaven, and 
ſomething more than mortal. The Alexandrians 
crowded to the place, and called Cleomenes a hero, 
a ſon of the gods, till the philoſophers put a ſtop to 
their devotions, by affuring them, that, as dead 
oxen breed bees +, horſes v aſps t +, and beetles riſe 
out of the putrefaction of aſſes; ſo human carcaſſes, 
when ſome of the moiſture of the marrow is evapo- 
rated and it comes to a thicker conſiſtence, produce 
ſerpents d. The ancients knowing this Go Arne. ap- 


propriated the ſerpent, rather chan any other animal, 
to heroes. 


That the friends of the deceaſed might not take it away by 
night. Thus we find in Petronius's Epheſian Matron : Miles 
qui cruces aſſervabat, ne quis ad ſepulturam corpora detraheret : And 
thus we find, in an authority we ſhall not mention, at the ſame 
time with Petronius. 


This was the received opinion of antiquity, as we find in 
Varro, &c. &c. 

Preſſus humo bellator equus crabronis origo. Ov1v. 

$ Sunt qui, cum clauſo putrefacta eſt ſpina tepulchro ; 

Mutari credant humanas angue medullas. Ov1D. 

The above verſes ſeem to be taken from ſome Greek lines of 
Archelaus, addreſſed to Ptolemy, on the ſubject of ſerpents being 
generated from the corruption of the human body. 
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T1iBERIUs and CAlus GRACCHUs: 


TIBERIUS GRACCH Us. 


„ rip thus preſented you with the hiſtory of 
Agis and Cleomenes, we have two Romans to 
compare with them; and no leſs dreadful a ſcene of 
calamities to open in the lives of Tiberius and Caws 
Gracchus. They were the ſons of Tiberius Gracchus, 
who, though he was once honoured with the cen- 
ſorſhip, twice with the conſulate, and led up two 
triumphs, yet derived ſtill greater dignity from his 
virtues . Hence, after the death of that Scipio 
who conquered Hannibal, he was thought worthy to 
marry Cornelia, the daughter of that great man, 
though he had not been upon any terms of friend- 
ſhip with him, but rather always at variance. It 1s 
ſaid that he once caught a pair of ſerpents upon his 
bed, and that the ſoothſayers, after they had conſi- 
dered the prodigy, adviſed him neither to kill them 
both, nor let them both go. If he killed the male 
ſerpent, they told him his death would be the conſe- 
quence; if the female, that of Cornelia. Tiberius, 
who loved his wife, and thought it more ſuitable 
for him to die firſt, who was much older than 
his wife, killed the male, and ſet the female at 


* Cicero, in his firſt book de Divinatione, paſſes the higheſt en- 
comiums on his virtue and wiſdom, He was grandſon to Publius 
Sempronius. 
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liberty. Not long after this he died, leaving Corne- 
lia with no fewer than twelve children“. 

The care of the houle and the children now en- 
tirely devolved upon Cornelia; and ſhe behaved with 
ſuch ſobrietv, ſo much parental affection and great- 
neſs of mind, that Tiberius ſeemed not to have 
judged ill, in chuſing to die for fo valuable a wo- 
man. For though Ptolemy, king of Egypt, paid 
his addreſſes to her, and offered her a ſhare in his 
throne, ſhe refuſed him. During her widowhood, 
ſhe loſt all her children except three ; one daughter, 
who was married to Scipio the Younger; and two 
ſons, Tiberius and Caius, whoſe lives we are now 
writing. Cornelia brought them up with ſo much 
care, that though they were without diſpute of the 
nobleſt family, and had the happieſt genius and dif- 
poſition of all the Roman youth, yet education was 
allowed to have contributed more to their perfections 
than nature, 

As in the ſtatues and pictures of Caſtor and Pollux, 
though there is a reſemblance between the brothers, 
yet there is alſo a difference in the make of him who 
delighted in the ceflvus, and of the other whoſe pro- 
vince was horſemanſhip; ſo, while theſe young men 
ſtrongly reſembled each other, in point of valour, 
of temperance, of liberality, of eloquence, of great- 
nels of mind, there appeared in their actions and 
political conduct no ſmall difimilarity. It may not 
be amiſs to explain the difference before we proceed 
farther. 

In the firſt place, Tiberius had a mildneſs in his 
look, and a compoſure in his whole behaviour; 
Cams as much vehemence and fire. So that when 
they ſpoke in public, Tiberius had a great modeſty 
of action, and ſhifted not his place; whereas Caius 
was the firſt of the Romans who, in addreſſing the 
people, move from one end of the roftra to the 


=: Cicero relates this ſtory in his firſt book de Divinatione, from 
the memoirs of Caius Gracchus, the ſon of Tiberius. 
other, 
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other, and threw his gown off his ſhoulder *. 80 it 
is related of Cleon of Athens, that he was the firf 
orator who threw back his robe and ſmote upon his 
thigh. The oratory of Caius was ſtrongly impaſlioned, 
and calculated to excite terror; that of Tiberius waz 
of a more gentle kind, and pity was the emotion that 
it raiſed. 

The language of Tiberius was chaſte and elabo. 
rate; that of Caius ſplendid and perſuaſive. So, in 
their manner of living, Tiberius was plain and fru. 
gal; Caius, when compared to other young Romans, 
temperate and ſober ; but, in compariſon with his 
brother, a friend to luxury. Hence, Druſas objec. 
ed to him, that he had bought Delphic tables +, of 
ſilver only, but very exquitite workmanſhip, at the 
rate of twelve hundred and fifty drachmas a pound. 

Their tempers were no leſs different than their 
language. Tiberius was mild and gentle ; Caius, 
high-ſpirited and uncontrouled ; inſomuch that in 
ſpeaking he would often be carried away by the vio- 
lence of his paſſion, exalt his voice above the regu- 
lar pitch, give into abuſive expreſſions, and diſorder 
the whole frame of his oration. To guard againſi 
theſe exceſſes, he ordered his ſervant Licinius, who 
was a ſenſible man, to ſtand with a pitch-pipe ] be- 
hind him when he ſpoke in public, and whenever 
he found him ſtraining his voice or breaking out into 
anger, to give him a ſofter key; upon which, his 
violence both of tone and paſſion immediately abated, 


* Cicero, in his third book de Oratore, quotes a paſſage from one 
of Caius's orations on the death of Tiberius, which ftrong]y 
marks the nervous pathos of his eloquence. ** Quo me miſer 
*« conferam? In Capitoliumne? at fratris ſanguine redundat. 
« An domum ? Matremne ut miſeram, lamentantemque videam 
„% & abjectam ?** Cicero obſerves that his action was no leſs 
animated than his eloquence. 2ue ſic ab illo acta eſe conſtabal, 
eculis, voce, geſtu, inimici ut lachrymas tenere nou poſſent. 

+ Theſe, we ſuppoſe, were a kind of tripods. 

1 Cicero, in his third book de Oratore, calls this a ſmall ivory- 
pipe. Eburneola fiſtula, | | 
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and he was eaſily recalled to a propriety of ad- 


Such was the difference between the two brothers. 


But in the valour they exerted againſt their enemies, 


993 


n the juſtice they did their fellow citizens, in atten- 
tion to their duty as magiſtrates, and in ſelf-govern- 


ment with reſpect to pleaſure, they were perfectly 
alike. Tiberius was nine years older than his bro- 


a 
* 


ther; conſequently their political operations took place 


* in different periods. This was a great diſadvantage, 
* and indeed the principal thing that prevented their 


f 


ſucceſs. Had they flouriſhed together, and acted in 


concert, ſuch an union would have added greatly to 


their force, and perhaps might have rendered it irre- 
ſiſtible. We mult, therefore, ſpeak of each ſeparate- 
ly; and we ſhall begin with the eldeſt. 


Tiberius, as he grew towards manhood, gained 


| ſo extraordinary a reputation, that he was admitted 


into the college of the Augurs, rather on account of 
his virtue than his high birth. Of the excellence of 
his character the following is allo a proof: Appius 
Claudius, who had been honoured both with the 
conſulate and cenſorſhip, whoſe merit had raiſed him 
to the rank of preſident of the ſenate, and who in 
ſenſe and ſpirit was ſuperior to all the Romans of his 
time, ſupping one evening with the avgurs at a pub- 
lic entertainment, addrefled himſelf to Tiberius with 
great kindneſs, and offered him his daughter in mar- 
riage. Tiberius accepted the propoſal with plea- 
ſure; and the contract being agreed upon, Appius, 
when he went home, had no ſooner entered the 
houſe than he called out aloud to his wife, and ſaid, 
* Antiſtia, I have contracted our daughter Clau- 
* dia.” Antiſtia, much ſurpriſed, anſwered, «© Why 
* ſo ſuddenly? What need of ſuch haſte, unleſs 
* Tiberius Gracchus be the man you have pitched 
upon.“ I am not ignorant that ſome # tell the 
fame ſtory of Tiberius the father of the Gracchi and 


Amongſt theſe was Livy, lib. xxxvili. 37. 
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other, and threw his gown off his ſhoulder x. So it 
is related of Cleon of Athens, that he was the fir 
orator who threw back his robe and ſmote upon his 
thigh. The oratory of Caius was ſtrongly impaſſioned, 
and calculated to excite terror; that of Tiberius was 
of a more gentle kind, and pity was the emotion that 
it raiſed. 

The language of Tiberius was chaſte and elabo. 
rate; that of Caius ſplendid and perſuaſive. So, in 
their manner of living, Tiberius was plain and fru. 
gal ; Caius, when compared to other young Romans, 
temperate and ſober; but, in compariſon with his 
brother, a friend to luxury. Hence, Druſas object. 


ed to him, that he had bought Delphic tables +, of 


ſilver only, but very exquiſite workmanſhip, at the 
rate of twelve hundred and fifty drachmas a pound. 
Their tempers were no leſs different than their 
language. Tiberius was mild and gentle; Caius, 
high-ſpirited and uncontrouled ; inſomuch that in 


ſpeaking he would often be carried away by the vio- 


lence of his paſſion, exalt his voice above the regu- 
lar pitch, give into abuſive expreſſions, and diforder 
the whole frame of his oration. To guard againſt 
theſe exceſſes, he ordered his ſervant Licinius, who 
was a ſenſible man, to ſtand with a pitch-pipe ; be- 
hind him when he ſpoke in public, and whenever 
he found him ftraining his voice or breaking out into 
anger, to give him a ſofter key ; upon which, his 
violence both of tone and paſſion immediately abated, 

* Cicero, in his third book de Oratore, quotes a paſſage from one 


of Caius's orations on the death of Tiberius, which ſtrongly 
marks the nervous pathos of his eloquence. ** Quo me miſer 


* conferam? In Capitoliumne ? at fratris ſanguine redundat. 


« An domum? Matremane ut miſeram, lamentantemque videam 
„% & abjectam ?** Cicero obſerves that his action was no leſs 
animated than his eloquence. Luz fic ab illo adta efſe conſlabal, 
oculis, voce, geſiu, inimici ut lachrymas tenere nou poſſent. 

+ Theſe, we ſuppoſe, were a kind of tripods. 

1 Cicero, in his third book de Oratore, calls this a ſmall ivory- 
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dreſs. i 
Such was the difference between the two brothers. 


But in the valour they exerted againſt their enemies, 
in the juſtice they did their fellow citizens, in atten- 
tion to their duty as magiſtrates, and in ſelf-govern- 
ment with reſpect to pleaſure, they were perfectly 
alike. Tiberius was nine years older than his bro- 
ther; conſequently their political operations took place 
in different periods. This was a great diſadvantage, 
and indeed the principal thing that prevented their 
ſucceſs. Had they flouriſhed together, and acted in 
concert, ſuch an union would have added greatly to 
their force, and perhaps might have rendered it irre- 
ſiſtibbe. We mult, therefore, ſpeak of each ſeparate- 
ly; and we ſhall begin with the eldeſt. 

Tiberius, as he grew towards manhood, gained 
ſo extraordinary a reputation, that he was admitted 
into the college of the Augurs, rather on account of 
his virtue than his high birth. Of the excellence of 
his character the following is allo a proof: Appius 
Claudius, who had been -honoured both with the 
conſulate and cenſorſhip, whoſe merit had raiſed him 
to the rank of preſident of the ſenate, and who in 
ſenſe and ſpirit was ſuperior to all the Romans of his 
time, ſupping one evening with the aygurs at a pub- 
lic entertainment, addrefled himſelf ro Tiberius with 
great kindnels, and offered him his daughter in mar- 
riage, Tiberius accepted the propoſal with plea- 
ſure; and the contract being agreed upon, Appius, 
when he went home, had no fooner entered the 
houſe than he called out aloud to his wife, and ſaid, 
Antiſtia, I have contracted our daughter Clau- 
„% dia.” Antiſtia, much ſurpriſed, anſwered, «© Wh 
« ſo ſuddenly? What need of ſuch haſte, unleſs 
* Tiberius Gracchus be the man you have pitched 
* upon.” I am not ignorant that ſome # tell the 
lame ſtory of Tiberius the father of the Gracchi and 


* Amongſt theſe was Livy, lib. xxxviii. 37. 5's 
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Scipio Africanus ; but moſt hiſtorians give it in the 
manner we have mentioned: and Polybius, in par. 
ticular, tells us, that after the death of Africanus, 
Cornelia's relations gave her to Tiberius, in prefer. 
ence of all competitors ; which 1s a proof that her 
father left her unengaged. 

The Tiberius of whom we are writing, ſerved in 
Africa under the younger Scipio, who had married 
his ſiſter; and, as he lived in the ſame tent with the 


general, he became immediately attentive to his ge- 


nius and powers, which were daily productive of ſuch 
actions as might animate a young man to virtue, and 
attract his imitation. With theſe advantages Tibe. 
rius ſoon excelled all of his age, both in point of dil. 
cipline and valour. At a ſiege of one of the enemy's 
towns, he was the firit that ſcaled the wall, as Fan- 
nius relates *, who, according to his own account, 
mounted it with him, and had a ſhare in the honour, 
In ſhort, Tiberius, while he ſtayed with the army, was 
greatly beloved, and as much regretted when he leit it, 

After this expedition he was appointed quaeſtor; 
and it fell to his lot to attend the conſul Caius Man- 
cinus + in the Numantian war, Mancinus did not 
want courage; but he was one of the moſt unfor- 
tunate generals the Romans ever had. Yet amidſt a 
train of ſevere accidents and deſperate circumſtances, 
Tiberius diſtinguiſhed himſelf the more, not only by 
his courage and capacity, but what did him greater 
honour, by his reſpectful behaviour to his general, 
whoſe misfortunes had made him forget even the 
authority that he bore. For, after having loſt ſe- 
veral important battles, he attempted to decamp 1n 
the night: the Numantians perceiving this move- 
ment, ſeized the camp, and falling upon the fugi- 
tives, made great havock of the rear. Not fatisfied 
with this, they ſurrounded the whole army, and 
drove the Romans upon 1mpraCticable ground, where 


* This Fannius was author of a hiſtory and certain annats 
which were abridged by Brutus. 


+ He was conſul with Emilius Lepidus in the year of Rome 616, 
there 
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there was no poſſibility of eſcape. Mancinus now 
deſpairing of making his way [word in hand, ſent a 
herald to beg a truce and conditions of peace. 'The 
Numantians, however, would truſt no man but Ti- 
berius ; and they inſiſted on his being ſent to treat. 
This they did, not only out of regard to the young 
man who had ſo great a character in the army, but 
to the memory of his father, who had formerly made 
war in Spain, and after having ſubdued ſeveral na- 
tions, granted the Numantians a peace, which through 
his intereſt was confirmed at Rome, and obſerved 
with good faith. Tiberius was accordingly ſent; 
and, in his negociation, he thought proper to comply 
with ſome articles, by which means he gained others; 
and made a peace that undoubtedly ſaved twenty 
thouſand Roman citizens, beſides ſlaves and other 
retainers to the army. 

But whatever was left in the camp, the Numan- 
tians took as legal plunder. Among the reſt they 
carried off the books and papers which contained the 
accounts of Tiberius's quaeſtorſhip. As it was a 
matter of importance to him to recover them, though 
the Roman army was already under march, he re- 
turned with a few friends ro Numantia, Having 
called out the magiſtrates of the place, he deſired 
them to reſtore him his books, that his enemies 
might not have an opportunity to accute him, when 
they ſaw he had loſt the means of defending him- 
ſell. The Numantians were much pleaſed that the 
accident had given them an opportunity to oblige 
him; and they invited him to enter their city. As 
he was deliberating on this circumſtance, they drew 
nearer, and taking him by the hand, earneſtly entreat- 
ed him no longer to look upon them as enemies, but 
to rank them among his friends, and place a confi- 
dence in them as ſuch. Tiberius thought it beſt to 
comply, both for the ſake of his books, and for fear 
of offending them by the appearance of diſtruſt. Ac- 
cordingly he went into the town with them, where 
the 


%% PEUTARCHSEEVES:. 
the firſt thing they did, was to provide a little cg. 
lation, and to beg he would partake of it. After. 
wards they returned him his books, and deſired he 
would take whatever elſe he choſe among the ſpoil, 
He accepted, however, of nothing but ſome frankin. 
cenſe, to be uſed in the public facrifices: and x 
his departure he embraced them with great cor. 
diality. 

On his return to Rome, he found that the whole 
buſineſs of the peace was conſidered in an obnoxions 
and diſhonourable light. In this danger, the rel. 
tions and friends of the ſoldiers he had brought off, 
who made a very conſiderable part of the people, 
joined to ſupport Tiberius ; imputing all the dif. 
grace of what was done to the general, and inſiſting 
that the quaeſtor had ſaved ſo many citizens. The 
generality of the citizens, however, could not ſuffer 
the peace to ſtand ; and they demanded that, in this 
caſe, the example of their anceſtors ſhould be fol- 
lowed, For when their generals thought themſelves 
happy in getting out of the hands of the Samnites, 
by agreeing to ſuch a league, they delivered them 
naked to the enemy*. The quaeſtors too, and the 
tribunes, and all that had a ſhare in concluding the 
peace, they ſent back in the ſame condition, and 
turned 'entirely upon them the breach of the treaty 
and of the oath that ſhould have confirmed it. 

On this occaſion the people ſhewed their affection 
for Tiberius in a remarkable manner: for they de- 
creed that the conſul ſhould be delivered up to the 
Numantians, naked and in chains; but that all the 
reſt ſhould be ſpared for the fake of Tiberius. Scipio, 
who had then great authority and intereſt in Rome, 
ſeems to have contributed to the procuring of this 
decree. He was blamed, notwithſtanding, for not 
faving Mancinus, nor ufing his beſt endeavours to 
get the peace with the Numantians ratified ; which 

This was about 182 years before. The generals ſent back, 
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would not have been granted at all, had it not been 
on account of his friend and relation Tiberius. Great 
part of theſe complaints, indeed, ſeems to have ari- 
ſen from the ambition and exceſſive zeal of Tibe- 
rius's friends and the Sophiſts he had about him; 
and the difference between him and Scipio was far 
from terminating in irreconcileable enmity. Nay, 
am perſuaded that Tiberius would never have fal- 
len into thoſe misfortunes that ruined him, had Scipio 
been at home, to aſſiſt him in his political conduct. 
He was engaged in war with Numantia when Ti- 
berius ventured to propole his new laws. It was on 
this occaſion. 

When the Romans in their wars made any acqui- 
ſitions of lands from their neighbours, they uſed for- 
merly to ſell part, to add part to the public demeſnes, 
and to diſtribute the reſt among the neceſſitous 
citizens; only reſerving a ſmall rent to be paid into 
the treaſury. But when the, rich began to carry it 
with a high hand over the poor, and to exclude them 
entirely, if they did not pay exorbitant rents, a law 


was made that no man ſhould be poſſeſſed of more 


than five hundred acres of land. This ſtatute for a 
while reſtrained the avarice of the rich, and helped 
the poor, who, by virtue of it, remained upon their 
lands at the old rents. But afterwards their wealthy 
neighbours took their farms from them, and held 
them in other names; though, in time, they ſcru— 
pled not to claim them in their own. The poor, 
thus expelled, neither gave in their names readily to 
the levies, nor attended to the education of their 
children. The conſequence was a want of freemen 
all over Italy; for it was filled with ſlaves and bar- 
barians, who, after the poor Roman citizens were 
diſpoſſeſſed, cultivated the ground for the rich. 
Caius Laelius, the friend of Scipio, attempted to 
correct this diſorder ; but finding a formidable op- 
polition from perſons in power, and fearing the mat- 
ter could not be decided without the fword, he gave 

| it 
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it up. This gained him the name of Laelius the 
.wiſe*, But Tiberius was no ſooner appointed rt 
bune of the people, than he embarked in the ſame 


enterprize. He was put upon it, according to moſt 


authors, by Diophanes the rhetorician, and Bloſſius 
the philoſopher ; the former of which was a Mity. 
lenean exile; the latter a native of Cumae in Ital, 
and a particular friend of Antipater of Tarſus, with 
whom he became acquainted at Rome, and who did 
him the honour to addreſs ſome of his philoſophical 
writings to him. 
Some blame his mother Cornelia, who uſed to re- 
roach her ſons that ſhe was ſtill called the mother- 
1n-law of Scipio, not the mother of the Gracchi. 
Others ſay, Tiberius took this raſh ſtep from a jea- 
louſy of Spurius Poſthumius, who was of the ſame 
age with him, and his rival in oratory. It ſeems, 
when he returned from the wars, he found Poſthu- 
mius ſo much before him in point of reputation and 
intereſt with the people, that, to recover his ground, 
he undertook this hazardous affair which ſo effec- 
tually drew the popular attention upon him. But his 
brother Caius writes, that as Tiberius was paſſing 
through Tuſcany, on his way to Numantia, and 
found the country almoſt depopulated, there being 
ſcarcely any huſbandmen or ſhepherds except ſlaves 
from foreign and barbarous nations, he then firſt form- 
ed the project which plunged them into ſo many miſ- 
fortunes. It is certain, however, that the people in- 
flamed his ſpirit of enterprize and ambition, by put- 
ting up writings on the porticos, walls, and monu- 
ments; ; in which they begged of him to reſtore their 
thare of the public lands to the poor. 


* Plutarch ſeems here to have followed ſome miſtaken autho- 
rity. It was not this circumſtance, but the abſtemiouſneſs of his 
life, that gave Laelius the name of «viſe. Laelius eo dictus gf 
ſapiens, quod non intelligeret quid Ae t. Cic. de Fin. 
Bon. & Mal. N | | 
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Yet he did not frame the law without conſulting, 
ſome of the Romans that were moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
their virtue and authority. Among theſe were Craſſus 
the chief pon'1if, Mutius Scaevola the lawyer, who at 
that time was alſo conſul, and Appius Claudius, fa- 
ther-in-law to Tiberius. There never was a milder 
law made againſt ſo much injuſtice and oppreſſion; 
fir they who deſerved to have been puniſhed for 
their infringewent on the rights of the community, 
and fined for holding the lands contrary to law, were 
to have a conſideration for giving up their groundleſs 
claims, and reſtoring the eſtates to ſuch of the citizens 
as were to be relieved. But though the reformation 
was conducted with ſo much tenderneſs, the people 
were ſatisfied ; they were willing to overlook what 
was paſt, on condition that they might guard againſt 


future uſurpations. 


On the other hand, perſons of great property op- 
poſed the law out of avarice, and the law giver out of 
a ſpirit of reſentment and malignity ; endea ouring to 
prejudice the people againſt the deſign, as if Tiberius 
intended by the /grarian law to throw all into diſor- 
der, and ſubvert the conſtitution. But their attempts 
were vain. For, in this juſt and glorious cauſe, Tibe- 
rius exerted. an eloquence which might have adorned 
a worſe ſubject, and which nothing could reſiſt. How 
great was he, when the people were gathered about 
the roſtrum, and he pleaded for the poor in ſuch lan- 
guage as this! * The wild beaſts of Italy have their 
% caves to retire to, but the brave men who ſpill 
their blood in her cauſe, have nothing left but air 
* and light, Without houſes, without any ſettled 
habitations, they wander from place to place with 
their wives and children ; and their generals do but 
mock them when, at the head of their armies, they 
exhort their men to fight for their ſepulchres and 
domeſtic gods For, among ſuch numbers, perhaps 
there is not a Roman who has an altar that be- 
Vol. V. O „ longed 
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« longed to his anceſtors, or a fepulchre in which 
e their aſhes reſt. The private ſoldiers fight and 
« die, to advance the wealth and luxury of the great; 
and they are called maſters of the world, while 
* they have not a foot of ground in their poſſeſſion.“ 

Such ſpeeches as this, delivered by a man of ſuch 
ſpirit, and flowing from a heart really intereſted in the 
cauſe, filled the people with an enthuſiaſtic fury; ard 
none of his adverſaries durſt pretend to anſwer him, 
Forbearing, therefore, the war of. words, they addreſ. 


{ed themſelves to Marcus Octavius, one of the tri- 


bunes, a grave and modeſt young man, and an inti- 


mate acquaintance of Tiberius. Out of reverence for 


his friend, he declined the tafk at firſt ; but upon a 
number of applications from men of the firſt rank, he 
was prevailed upon to oppole Tiberius, and prevent 


the paſſing of the law. For the tribunes power chief. 


ly lies in the negative voice ; and if one of them ſtands 
out, the reſt can effect nothing. 
Incenſed by this behaviour, Tiberius dropped his 
moderate bill, and propoſed another more agreeable 
to the commonalty, and more ſevere againſt the 
uſurers. For by this they were commanded imme- 
diately to quit the lands which they held contrary to 
former laws. On this ſubject there were daily diſ- 
putes between him and Octavius on the reſtra; yet 
not one abuſive or diſparaging word is ſaid to have 
eſcaped either of them in all the heat of ſpeaking. 
Indeed, an ingenuous diſpoſition and liberal edu- 
cation will prevent or reſtrain the ſallies of paſſion, 
not only during the free enjoyment of the bottle, but 
in the ardour of contention about points of a fuperior 
nature. Mt 

Tiberius obſerving that Octavius was liable to 
fuffer by the bill, as having more land than the laws 
could warrant, defired him to give up his oppoſition, 
and offered, at the fame time, to indemnify him out 
of his own fortune, though that was- not great, As 
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this propoſal was not accepted, Tiberius forbade all 


BW other magiſtrates ro exerciſe their functions till the 


BY Agrarian law was paſted. He likewiſe put his own 


ſeal upon the doors of the temple of Saturn, that the 


* quaeſtors might neither bring any thing into the 
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reeaſury, nor take any thing out: and he threatened 
to fine ſuch of the praetors as ſhould attempt to diſ- 
obey his commands. This ſtruck ſuch a terror, that 


all departments of government were at a ſtand. Per- 
ſons of great property put themſelves in mourning, 
and appeared in public with all the circumſtances that 
they thought might excite compaſſion. Nor fatisfied 


with this, they conſpired the death of Tiberius, and 
ſuborned aſſaſſins to deſtroy him. For which reaſon 


he appeared with a tuck, ſuch as is uſed by robbers, 
which the Ro: ans call a dolon *. | 

When the day appointed came, and Tiberius was 
ſummoning the people to give their ſuffrages, a party 
of the people of property carried off che ballotting veſ- 
ſels +, which occaſioned great confuſion Tiberius, 
however, ſeemed ſtrong enough to carry his point by 
force; and his partizans were preparing to have re- 
courſe to it, when Manlius and Fulvius, men of con- 
ſular dignity, fell at Tiberius's feet, bathed his hands 
with tears, and conjured him not to put his purpoſe in 
execution. He now perceived how dreadful the con- 
ſequences of his attempt might be ; and his reverence 
for thoſe two great men had its effect upon him: he 


* We find this word uſed by Virgil. 
Pila manu, ſevoſque gerunt in betla dolones. 
f En. vii. v. 664. 
The dolon was a ſtaff that had a poignard concealed within it, 
and had its name from dolus, deceit. 


+ The original d fignifies an urn. The Romans had two 
forts of veſſels which they uſed in ballotting. The firſt were open 
veſſels called cif, or ci/ffellae, which contained the ballots before 
they were diſtributed to the people; the others, with narrow necks, 
vere called {zelae, and into the.e the people caſt their ballots. The 
later were the veſſels which are hece iaid to have been carried off, 


* 
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therefore aſked them what they would have him do, 
They {aid they were not capable of adviſing him in ſo 
Important an affair, and earneſtly intreated him to re- 
fer it to the ſenate, The ſenate aſſembled to delibe. 
rate upon it, but the influence of the people of fortune 
on that body was fuch, that their debates ended in no- 
thing. 

Tiberius then adopted a meafure that was neither 
juſt nor moderate. He reſolved to remove Octavius 
from the tribuneſhip, becauſe there was no other means 
to get his law paſſed. He addrefſed him, indeed, in 
public firſt, in a mild and friendly manner, and tak- 
mg him by the hand, conjured him to gratify the peo- 
ple, who aſked nothing that was unjuſt, and would 
only receive a {mall recompenle for the great labours 
and dangers they had experienced. Bur Octavius 
abſolutely refuſed to comply. Tiberius then declar- 
ed, that as it was not poſſible for two magiſtrates of 
equal authority, when they differed in ſuch capital 
e points, to go through the remainder of their office 
* without coming to hoſtilities, he ſaw no other re- 
“ medy but the depoſing them.” He therefore de- 
fired Octavius to take the ſenſe of the people firſt with 
reſpect to him; aſſuring him, that he would imme- 
diately return to a private ſtation, if the ſuffrages of his 
fellow- citizens ſhould order it ſo. As Octavius reject- 
ed this propoſal too, Tiberius told him plainly, that 
he would put the queſtion to the people concerning 
him, if upon farther conſideration he did not alter his 
mind. 

Upon this he diſmiſſed the aſſembly. Next day 
he convoked it again; and when he had mounted the 
roſtra, he made another trial to bring Octavius to 
compliance. But finding him inflexible, he pro- 
poſed a decree for clepriving him of the tribuneſhip, 
and immediately put it to the vote. When, of the 
five-and- thirty tribes, ſeventeen had. given their 
voices for it, and there wanted only one more to 


make Octavius a private mw; Tiberius ordered them 
to 
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to ſtop, and once more apphed to his colleague. He 
embraced him with great tenderneſs in the fight of the 
people, and with the moſt preſſing inſtances beſought 
him, neither to bring ſuch a mark of infamy upon 
himſelf, nor expoſe him to the diſreputation of be- 
ing promoter of {uch ſevere and violent meaſures. It 
ws not without emotion that Octavius is ſaid to have 
liſtened to theſe intreaties. His eyes were filled with 
tears, and he ſtood a long time ſilent. But when he 
looked towards the perſons of property, who were aſ- 
ſembled in a body, ſhame, and fear of lofing himſelf 
in their opinion, brought him back to his reſolution 
to run all riſks, and with a noble firmneſs he bade Ti- 
berius do his pleaſure, The bill, therefore, was paſ- 
ſed ; and Tiberius ordered one of his freedmen to 
pull down Octavius from the tribunal ; for he em- 
ployed his own freedmen as lictors. This ignomi- 
nious manner of expulſion made the cafe of Octavius 
more pitiable, The people, notwithſtanding, fell 
upon him; but by the aſſiſtance of thoſe of the landed 
intereſt, who came to his defence, and kept off the 
mob, he eſcaped with his life, However, a faithful 
ſervant of his, who ſtood before him to ward off the 
danger, had his eyes torn out. This violence was 
much againſt the will of Tiberius, who no ſooner ſaw 
the tumult riſing, than he haſtened down to appeaſe it. 

The Agrarian law then was confirmed, and three 
commiſſioners appointed to take a ſurvey of the lands, 
and fee them properly diſtributed. Tiberius was one 
of the three, his father-in-law Appius Claudius ano» 
ther, and his brother Caius Gracchus the third. The 
latter was then making the campaign under Scipio 
at Numantia. Tiberius, having carried theſe points 
without oppoſition, next filled up the vacant tribune's 
ſeat ; into which he did not put a man of any note, 
but Mutius, one of his own clients. Theſe proceed- 
ings exaſperated the patricians extremely ; and as they 
freaded the increaſe of his power, they took every op- 
O 3 portunity 
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portunity to inſult him in the ſenate. When he de. 
ſired, for inſtance, what was nothing more than cuſto. 
mary, a tent at the public charge, for his uſe in divid. 
ing the lands, they refuſed him one, though ſuch 
things have been often granted on much leſs impor. 
tant occafions, And, at the motion of Publius Na. 
ſica, he had only nine oboli a day allowed for his ex. 
pences. Naſica, indeed, was become his avowed 


enemy ; for he had a great eſtate in the public lands, 


and was, of courſe, unwilling to be ſtript of it. 

At the ſame time, the people were more and more 
enraged. One of Tibcrius's friends happening to 
die ſuddenly, and malignant ſpots appearing upon 
the body, they loudly declared that the man was 
75 They aſſembled at his funeral, took the 

ier upon their ſhoulders, and carried it to the pile, 


There they were confirmed in their ſuſpicions ; for 


the corpſe burſt, and emitted ſuch a quantity of cor. 
rupted humours, that it put out the fire. Though 
more fire was brought, ſtill the wood would not 
burn till it was removed to another place ; and it was 
with much difficulty at laſt that the body was con- 
ſumed. Hence Tiberius took occaſion to incenſe the 
commonalty {till more againſt the other party. He 


put himſelf in mourning ; he led his children into the 


forum, and recommended them and their mother to 
the protection of the people ; as giving up his own 
life for loſt. 

About this time died Attalus * Philopater; and 
Eudemus of Pergamus brought his will to Rome, 
by which it appeared that he had left the Roman 
people his heirs. Tiberius endeavouring to avall 
himſelf of this incident, immediately propoſed 2 
law, That all the ready money the king had left, 


* This was Attalus III. the ſon of Eumenes II. and Stratonice 
and the laſt king of Pergamus. He was not however, ſurnamed 


Philopater, but Philometor ; and it fo ſtands in the manulcript of 
St. Germain, 


& ſhould 
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«ſhould be diſtributed among the citizens, to enable 
« them to provide working tools, and proceed in the 
« cultivation of their new- aſſigned lands. As to the 
« cities too, in the territories of Attalus, the ſenate' 
(he faid) © had not a right to diſpoſe of them, but 
« the people; and he would refer the buſineſs en- 
« tirely to their judgment.“ 

This embroiled him ſtill more with the ſenate; and 
one of their body, of the name of Pompey, ſtood 
up and ſaid, He was next neighbour to Tiberius, 
« and by that means had an opportunity to know that 
« Eudemus the Pergamenian had brought him a 
« royal diadem and purple robe, for his uſe when he 
« was king of Rome,” Quintus Metellus {aid ano- 


ther ſevere thing againſt kim.—* During the cenſor- 


« ſhip of your father, whenever he returned home 
« after ſupper *, the citizens put out their lights, 
46 that they might not appear to indulge themſelves 
at unſeaſonable hours; but you, at a late hour, 
have ſome of the meaneſt and moſt audacious of the 
people about you with torches in their hands +.” 

And Titus Annius, a man of no character in point 
of morals, but an acute diſputant, and remarkable 


cc 


46 


for the ſubtlety both of his queſtions and anſwers, 


one day challenged Tiberius, and offered to prove 
him guilty of a great offence in depoſing one of his 
colleagues, whoſe perſon by the laws was ſacred and 
inviolable. This propofition raiſed a tumult in the 
audience, and Tiberius immediately went out and 
called an aſſembly of the people, deſigning to accuſe 
Annius of the indignity he had offered him. Annius 


5 * Probably from the public hall where he ſupped with his col- 
ague. 


+ Or. 72 u Talgeg auvry Tinlevorlog, $0ax; ανν .. HlLlb⁰œp eier 
eit, Ta Qula er ane oi ν̊u, So un Toggwings T2 
ples So ty OUD tal . Too. Other tranſlators have 
paraphraſed this paſſage, and given it a difterent ſenſe from what 
the Greek ſeems to bear. 2 
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„ tribune, though a vile one; but he who dimi- 
«© niſhes the privileges of the people, ceaſes to be a 


appeared; and knowing himſelf greatly inferior both 
in eloquence and reputation, he had recourſe to his 
old art, and begged leave only to aſk him a queſtion 
befcre the buſineſs came on. Tiberius conſented, 
and fil nce being made, Annius ſaid, Would yoy 
« fix a mark of diſgrace and iniamy upon me, if! 
* ſhould appeal to one of your colleagues? And if 
* he came to my aſſiſtance, would you in your anger 
« deprive him of his office?“ It is ſaid, that thi; 
queſtion ſo puzzled Tiberius, that with all his read. 
neſs of ſpeech, and-propriety of aſſurance, he made ng 
manner of anſwer. 

He therefore diſmiſſed the aſſembly for the pre. 
ſent, He perccived, however, that the ſtep he had 
taken in depoſing a tribune, had offended not only 
the patricians but the people too; for by ſuch 2 
precedent he appeared to have robbed that high of- 
fice of its dignity, which till then had been preſerved 
in great ſecurity and honour, In conſequence of this 
reflection, he called the commons together, again and 
made a ſpeech to them; from which it may not be 
amiſs to give an extract, by way of ſpecimen of the 
power and ſtrength of his eloquence. The perſon 
« of a tribune, I acknowledge, is facred and inviol- 
* able, becauſe he is confecrated to the people, and 
c takes their intereſts under his protection. But 
© when he deſerts thoſe- intereſts, and becomes an 
* opprefior of the people, — when he retrenches 
ce their privileges, and takes away their liberty of 
© voting, —by thoſe acts he deprives himſelf; for he 
* no longer keeps to the intention of his employ- 
„ ment. Otherwiſe, if a tribune ſhould demolith 
the capitol, and burn the docks and naval ſtores, 
* his perſon could not be touched. A man who 
* ſhould do ſuch things as thoſe might ſtill be a 


**. tribune of the people. Does it not ſhock you to 
5 think, that a tribune ſhould be able to impriſon a 
| For | & conltul, 
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conſul; and the people not have it in their power 
to deprive a tribune of his authority, when he 
uſes it againſt thoſe who gave *t? For the tri- 
bunes, as well as the confuls, are elected by the 
people. Kingly government ſeems to coinprehend 
all authority in itſelf, and kings are conſecrated 
with the molt awful ceremonies; yet the ci zens 
expelled Tarquin when his adminiſtration became 
iniquitous ; and, for the offence of one man, the 


ancient government, under whoſe auſpices Rome 


was erected, was intirely abohthed. What is 
there in Rome fo ſacred and veneraile as the veſtal 
virgins, who keep the perpetual fire? Yet if any 
of them tranſgreſs the rules of her order, ſhe is 
buried alive. For they who are guilty of impiety 
againſt the gods, loſe that ſacred character, which 


they had only for the ſake of the gods. So a tri- 


bune who injures the people, can. be no longer 
ſacred and inviolable on the people's account. He 
deſtroys that power in which alone his ſtrength lay. 
If it is juſt for him to be inveſted with the tri- 
bunitial authority by a majority of tribes, is it not 
more juſt for him to be depoſed by the ſuffrages 
of them all? What is more ſacred and inviolable 
than the offerings in the temples of the gods? 
yet none pretends to hinder the people from mak- 
ing uſe of them, or removing them wherever they 
pleaſe. And, indeed, that the tribune's office 1s not 
inviolable or unremoveable, appears from hence, 


that ſeveral have voluntarily laid it down, or been 


diſcharged ar their own requeſt.” Thele were the 


heads of Tiberius's defence. 


His friends, however, being ſenſible of the me- 


naces of his enemies, and the combination to deſtroy 
him, were of opinion that he ought to make interelt 
to get the tribuneſhip continued to him another year. 
For this purpoſe he thought of other laws to ſecure 
che commonalty on his ſide; that for ſhortening the 
tune of military ſervice, and that for granting an ap- 


peal 
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peal from the judges to the people. The bench of 
judges at that time conſiſted of only ; but he 
ordered an equal number of knights and ſenators; 
though it muſt be confeſſed, that his taking every 
poſſible method to reduce the power of the patricians, 
favoured more of obſtinacy and reſentment than of 
a regard for juſtice and the public good. 
When the day came for it to be put to the vote 
whether theſe laws ſhould be ratified, Tiberius and 
his party perceiving that their adverſaries were the 
ſtrongeſt (for all the people did not attend) ſpun out 
the time in altercations with the other tribunes ; and 
at laſt he adjourned the aſſembly to the day follow- 
ing. In the mean time he entered the forum with all 
the enſigns of diſtreſs, and, with tears in his eyes, hum- 
bly applied to the citizens, aſſuring them, * he was 
afraid that his enemies would demoliſh his houſe, 
« and take his life before the next morning.” This 
affected them ſo much, that numbers erected tents 
before his door, and guarded him all night. 
At day-break the perſon who had the care of the 
chickens which they ule in augury, brought them, 
and ſet meat before them; but they would none ot 
them come out of their penn, except one, though 
the man ſhook it very much, and that one would 
not eat*®; it only raiſed up its left wing, and ſtretch- 
ed out its leg, and then went in again. This put 
Tiberius in mind of a former ill omen. He had a 
helmet that he wore in battle, finely ornamented, and 
remarkably magnificent; two ſerpents that had crept 
into it privately, laid their eggs, and hatched in it. 
Such a bad preſage made him more afraid of the late 
one. Yet he ſet out for the capitol as ſoon as he 
underſtood that the people were aſſembled there: 
but in going out of his houſe, he ſtumbled upon the 
' threſhold, and firuck it with ſo much violence, that 
the nail of his great toe was broken, and the blood 


* When the chickens eat greedily, they thought it a ſign of 
good fortune. 2 | F: > % 6. -* Ly 
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flowed from the wound. When he had got a little 
on his way, he ſaw on his left hand two ravens fight. 
ing on the top of a houſe; and, though he was at- 
tended, on account of his dignity, by great num- 
bers of people, a ftone which one of the ravens 
threw down, fell cloſe by his foot. This ſtaggered 
the boldeſt of his partizans, But Bloſſhus® of Cumae, 
one of his train, ſaid, „It would be an infupport- 
« able diſgrace, if Tiberius the ſon of Gracchus, 
« grandſon of Scipio Africanus, and protector of 
« the people of Rome, ſhould, for fear of a raven, 
« diſappoint that people when they called him to 
« their aſſiſtance, His enemies” (he affured him) 
« would not be ſatisfied with laughing at this falſe 
« ſtep; they would repreſent him to the commons 
« as already taking all the inſolence of a tyrant upon 
« him.” 

At the fame time ſeveral meſſengers from his 
friends in the capitol, came and deſired him to make 
haſte, for (they told him) every thing went there ac- 
cording to his wiſh. 
At firſt, indeed, there was a moſt promiſing ap- 
pearance, When the aſſembly ſaw him at a diſtance, 
they expreſſed their joy in the loudeſt acclamations; 
on his approach they received him with the utmoſt 
cordiality, and formed a circle about him, to keep 
all ſtrangers off. Mutius then began to call over 
the tribes, in order to buſineſs; but nothing could 
be done 1n the uſual form, by reaſon of the diſturb- 
ance made by the populace, who were {till prefling 
forward. Mean time, Fulvius + Flaccus, a ſenator, 
got upon an eminence, and knowing he could not be 
heard, made a ſign with his hand, that he had ſome- 
thing to ſay to Tiberius in private. Tiberius having 
ordered the people to make way, Flaccus with much 
difficulty got to him, and informed him, That choſe 
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of the landed intereſt had applied to the conſul, 
c while the ſenate was ſitting, and, as they conld 
* not bring that magiſtrate into their views, they 
« had reſolved to diſpatch Tiberius themſelves, and 
for that purpoſe had armed a number of thcir 
6 friends and flaves.” 

Tiberius no fooner communicated this intelligence 
to thoſe about him, than they tucked up their gowns, 
ſcized the halberts with which the ſerjeants kept off 
the crowd, broke them, and took 'the pieces, to 
ward againſt any aſſault that might be made. Such 
as were at a diſtance, much ſurpriſed at this incident, 
aſked what the reaſon might be; and Taberius lind. 
ing they could not hear him, touched his head with 
his hand, to ſignify the danger he was in. His ad- 
verſar ies ſeeing this, ran to the ſenate, and informed 
them that Tiberius demanded the diadem; alledging 
that geſture as a proof of it. 

This raifed a great commotion. Naſica called 
upon the conſul to defend the commonwealth, and 
deſtroy the tyrant. The conſul mildly anſwered, 
„ That he would not begin to uſe violence, nor 
«© would he put any citizen to death who was not le- 
« oally condemned; but, if Tiberius ſhould either 
« perſuade or force the people to decree any thing 
* contrary to the conſtitution, he would take care 
* to annul it.” Upon which, Nafica ſtarted up, 
and faid, Since the conſul gives up his country, 
let all who chuſe to ſupport the laws follow me.” 
So ſaying, he covered his head with the ſkirt of his 
robe, and then advanced to the capitol, Thoſe who 
followed him, wrapped each his gown about his 
head, and made their way through the crowd, In- 
deed, on account of their fuperior quality, they met 
with no reſiſtance; on the- contrary, the people 
trampled on one another, to get out of their way. 
Their attendants had brought clubs and bludgeons 
with them from home; and the patricians themſelves 


| leiged the feet of the benches which the 3 
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had broken in their flight. Thus armed, they made 
towards Tiberius; knocking down ſuch as ſtood- be. 
fore him. Theſe being killed or diſperſed, Tiberius 
likewiſe fled. One of his enemies laid hold on his 
gown ; but he let it go, and continued his flight in his 
under-garment. He happened, however, to {tumble 
and fall upon ſome of the killed. As he was reco- 
veting himſelf, Publius Satureius, one of his col- 
leagues, came up openly, and ſtruck him on the head 
with the foot of a ſtool. The ſecond blow was given 
him by Lucius Rufus, who afterwards valued himſelf 
upon it as a glorious exploit. Above three hundred 
more loſt their lives by clubs and ſtones, but not a 
man by the {word. 

This is ſaid to have been the firſt ſedition in Roe 
ſince the expulſion of the kings, in which the blood 
of any citizen was ſhed. All the reſt, though nei- 
ther {mall in themſelves, nor about matters of little 
conlequence, were appealed by mutual conceſſions ; 
the ſenate giving up ſomething, on one ſide, for fear 
of the people; and the people, on the other, out of 
reſpe& for the ſenate. Had Tiberius been mode- 
rately dealt with, it is probable that he would have 
compromiſed matters in a much eaſier way; and cer- 
tainly he might have been reduced, without their 
depriving him of his life; for he had not above three 
thouland men about him. But, it feems, the con- 
ſpiracy was formed againſt him, rather to ſatisfy the 
reſentment and malignity of the rich, than for the 
reaſons they held out to the public. A ſtrong proof 
of this we have in their cruel and abominable treat- 
ment of his dead body. For, notwithſtanding the 
intreaties of his brother, they would not permit him 
to take away the corple, and bury it in the night, 
but threw it into the river with the other carcaſſes. 
Nor was this all ; they baniſhed ſome of his friends 
without form of trial, and took others and put them 
to death. Among the latter was Diophanes the rhe- 
torician. One Caius Billius they ſhut up in a'cafk 

with 
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with vipers and other ſerpents, and left him to petiſi 
in that cruel] manner. As for Bloſſius of Cumae, he 
was carried before the conſuls, and being interro- 
gated about the late proceedings, he declared, that 
he had never failed to execute whatever Tiberius 
commanded*, *<* What then (ſaid Naſica) if Tibe. 
* rius had ordered thee to burn the capitol, would 
% thou have done it?” At firſt he turned it off, 
and ſaid, Tiberius would never have given him 
« ſuch an order,” But when a number repeated the 
ſame queſtion ſeveral times, he ſaid, * In that caſe ! 
« ſhould have thought it extremely right; for Tibe- 
« rius would never have laid ſuch a command upon 
“ me, if it had not been for the advantage of the 
people of Rome.” He efcaped, however, with 
his life, and afterwards repaired to Ariſtonicus + in 
Aſia; but finding that prince's affairs entirely ruined, 
he laid violent hands on himſelf. 

The ſenate, now deſirous to reconcile the people 
to theſe acts of theirs, no longer oppoſed the Agra- 
Tian law; and they permitted them to ele& another 
commiſſioner, in the room of Tiberius, for dividing 


* Laelius, in the treatiſe written by Cicero under that name, 
gives a different account of the matter. © Bloſhus?” (he ſays) 
« after the murder of Tiberius, came to him, whilſt he was in 
* conference with the conſuls Popilius Lacnas and Publius Ru- 
4 pilius, and earneſtly begged for a pardon, alledging in his de- 
« fence, that, ſuch was his veneration for Tiberius, he could 
“ not refuſe to do any thing he deſired. If then, ſaid Laelius, 
© he had ordered you to ſet fire to the capitol, would you have 
« done it? That, replied Bloſſius, he would never have ordered 
« me to do; but if he had, I ſhould have obeyed him.** Bloſſius 
does not, upon this occaſion, appear to have been under a judicial 
examination, as Plutarch repreſents him. 

+ Ariſtonicus was a baſtard-brother of Attalus: and being 
highly offended at him for bequeathing his kingdom to the Ro- 
mans, he attempted to get poſiefſion of it by arms, and made 
himſelf maſter of ſeveral towns. The Romans ſent Craſſus the 
conſul againſt him, the ſecond year after the death of Tiberius. 
Craſſus was defeated and taken by Ariſtonicus. The year fol- 
lowing, Ariſtanicus was defeated in his turn, and taken priſonet 
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be lands. In conſequence of which, they choſe 
publius Craſſus, a relation of the Gracchi; for Caius 


| Gracchus had married his daughter Licinia. Corne- 


lius Nepos, indeed, ſays, it was not the daughter of 
Craſſus, but that of Brutus who was honoured with a 
triumph for his conqueſts in Luſitania; but moſt 
hiſtorians give it for the former. A. 
"Nevertheleſs, the people were {till much concern- 
ed at the loſs of Tiberius; and it was plain that they 
only waited for an opportunity of revenge. Naſica 
was now threatened with an impeachment. The 
ſenate, therefore, dreading the conſequence, ſent 


him into Afia, though there was no need of him 
E there. For the people, whenever they met him, 
did not ſuppreſs their reſentment in the leaſt : on 
E the contrary, with all the violence that hatred 
could ſuggeſt, they called him an execrable wretch, 
a tyrant who had defiled the hoheſt and moſt 
E awful temple in Rome with the blood of a magi- 


ſtrate, whoſe perſon ought to have been ſacred and 
inviolable. 


For this reaſon Naſica privately quitted Italy, 


© though by his office he was obliged to attend the 
principal ſacrifices; for he was chief pontiff. Thus 
he wandered from place to place in a foreign country, 
and after a while died at Pergamus. Nor is it to be 


wondered that the people had ſo unconquerable an 
averſion to Naſica, ſince Scipio Africanus himſelf, 
who ſeems to have been one of the greateſt favourites 
of the Romans, as well as to have had great right to 
their affection, was near forfeiting all the kind re- 
gards of the people, becauſe when the news of Tibe- 
nus's death was brought to Numantia, he expreſſed 


himſelf in that verſe of Homer, 


So periſh all that in ſuch crimes engage®. 


= Afterwards Caius and Fulvius aſked him in an 
dlembly of the people, what he thought of the death 


In Minerva's ſpeech to Jupiter. Odyſ. lib. 1. 3 
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of Tiberius? and by his anſwer he gave them to un. 
derſtand that he was far from approving of his pro. 
ceedings. Ever. after this, the commons interrupted 
him when he ſpoke in public, though they had of. 
fered him no ſuch affront before; and, on the other 
hand, he ſcrupled not to treat them. with very ſevere 
language.—But theſe things we have related at large 
in the life of Scipio. 


CAIUS 


: a 


CAIUS GRAC cus. 


HET HER it was that Caius Gracchus was 

afraid of his enemies, or wanted to make 
them more obnoxious to the people, at firſt he left 
the forum, and kept cloſe in his own houſe; like one 
who was either ſenſible how much his family was re- 
duced, or who intended to make public buſineſs no 
more his object. Infomuch that ſome ſcrupled not 
to afirm that he diſapproved, and even deteſted his 
brother's. adminiſtration. He was, indeed, as yet 
very young, not being ſo old as Tiberius by nine 
years; and Tiberius, at his death, was not quite 
thirty. However, in a {ſhort time it appeared that he 
had an averſion not only to idleneſs and effeminacy, 
dut to intemperance and avarice: and he improved 
bis powers of oratory, as if he conſidered them as the 
wings on which he muſt riſe to the great offices of 
ſtate. Theſe circumſtances ſnewed that he would 
not long continue inactive. 

In the defence of one of his friends, named Vettius, 
he exerted ſo much eloquence, that the people were 
charmed beyond expreſſion, and borne away with all 
the tranſports of enthuſiaſm. On this occaſion he 
ſnewed that other orators were no more than children 
in compariſon. The nobility had all their former 
apprehenſions renewed ; and they began to take 
meaſures among themſelves to prevent the advance- 
ment of Caius to the tribunal power. 

It happened to fall to his lot to attend Oreſtes *, 
the cond! in Sardinia, in capacity of quaeſtor. This 
gave his enemies great pleaſure. Caius, however, 


Lucius Aurelius Oreſtes was conſul with Emilins Lepidus 


in the year of Rome 627; ſo that Caius went quaeſtor into Sardi- 
dia at the age of 27. | 


Vor. V. | P was 
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was not uneaſy on the event ; for he was of a military 
turn, and had as good talents for the camp as for the 
bar. Beſide, he was under fome apprehenfion about 
taking a ſhare in the adminiſtration, or of appearing 
upon the roftra; and at the ſame time he knew that 
he could not reſiſt the importunities of the people or 
of his friends. For theſe reaſons he thought him- 
ſelf happy in the opportunity of going abroad. 

It is a common opinion, that of his own accord he 
became a violent demagogue, and that he was much 
more ſtudious than Tiberius to makechimſelf popu- 
lar. But that is not the truth. On the contrary, it 
ſeems to have been rather neceſſity than choice that 
brought him upon the public ſtage. For Cicero the 
orator relates, that when Cams avoided all offices in 
the ſtate, and had taken a reſolution to live perfectly 
quiet, his brother appeared to him in a dream, and 
thus addreſſed him: © Why lingereſt thou, Cams? 
« There is no alternative. The fates have decreed us 
* both the ſame purſuit of lite, and the ſame death, 
in vindicating the rights of the people.“ 

In Sardinia, Caius gave a noble ſpecimen of every 
virtue, diſtinguiſhing himſelf greatly among the other 
young Romans, not only in his operations againſt the 
enemy, and in acts of juſtice to ſuch as ſubmitted, 
but in his reſpectful and obliging behaviour to the ge- 
neral. In temperance, in ſimplicity of diet, and love 
of labour, he excelled even the veterans. 

There followed a ſevere and ſickly winter in Sar- 
dinia, and the general demanded of the cities cloth- 
ing for his men: but they ſent a deputation to Rome 
to ſolicit an exemption from this burthen. The le- 
nate liſtened to their requeſt, and ordered the general 
to take ſome other method. As he could not think 
of withdrawing his demands, and the ſoldiers ſuffer- 
ed much in the mean time, Caius applied to the towns 
in perſon, and prevailed with them to ſend the Ro- 
mans a voluntary ſupply of clothing. News 5 this 
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being brought to Rome, and the whole looking like 
a prelude to future attempts at popularity, the Lane 
were greatly difturbed at it. Another inſtance they 
gave of their jealouly, was in the ill reception which 
the ambaſſadors of Micipſa found, who came to 
acquaint them, that the king their maſter, out of 
regard to Caius Gracchus, had ſent their general in 
Sardinia a large quantity of corn. The ambafladors 
were turned out of the houſe; and the ſenate pro- 
ceeded to make a decree that the private men in 
Sardinia ſhould be relieved, but that Oreſtes ſhould 
remain, in order that he might keep his quaeſtor 
with him. An account of this being brought to 
Caius, his anger overcame him ſo far that he em- 
barked; and as he made bis appearance in Rome 
when none expected him, he was not only cenſured 
by his enemies, but the people in general thought it 
ſingular” that the quae tor ſhould return before his 
e An information was laid againſt him be- 
ore the cenſors, and he obtained permiffion to ſpeak 
for himſelf; which be did ſo effectually, that the 
whole court changed their opir ions, and were per- 
ſuaded that he was very much injured: for he told 
them, “he had ſeryed twelve campaigns, whereas he 
& was not obliged to {erve more than ten ; and that 
jn capacity of quaeſtor, he had attended his general 
* three years * A the laws did not require him 
« to do it more than one.” He added, that he 

vas the only man who went out with a full purſe, 
end returned with an empty one, while others, after 
© having drank the wine they carried out, brought 
back the veſſels filled with gold and filver.” 

After this, they brought other charges againſt him. 
They accuſed him of promoting diſaffection among 
the allies, and of being concerned 1 in che conſpiracy 


Great part of this ih is preſerved by Aulus Gellius ; 
but there Caius ſays he had been quaeſtor only two years. Bien- 
nium enim Jai in prouincia. Aul. Gell. Lib. xü. c. 15. 
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of Fregellae *, which was detected about that: time, 
He cleared himſelf, however, of all ſuſpicion ; ; and 
having fully proved his innocence, offered himſelf to 
the people as a candidate for the tribuneſhip. The 
patricians united their forces to oppoſe him ; but ſuch 
a number of people came in from all parts of Italy ta 
ſupport his election, that many of them could not 
get lodging; and the campus martius not being large 
enough to contain.them, they gave their voices from 
che tops of houſes. 

All chat the nobility could gain of che people, and 
all the mortification that Caius had, was this: in- 
{tead of being returned firſt, as he bad flattered him- 
{elf he ſhould be, he was returned the fourth. But 
when he had entered upon his office, he ſoon became 
the leading tribune, partly by means, of his elo- 
quence, in which he was. greatly ſuperior to the reſt, 
and partly on account of the misfortunes of. his fa- 
mily, which gave him opportunity to bewail the cruel 
fate of his brother. For whatever ſubje& he began 
upon, before he had done, he led ihe people back 
to that idea, and at the ſame time put them in mind 
of the different behaviour of their anceſtors. Your 
e forefathers,” ſaid he, © declared war againſt the 
« Faliſci, in order to revenge the cauſe of Genu- 
« cjus, one of their tribunes, to whom that people 
e had given ſcurrilous language; and they thought 
capital puniſhment little enough for Caius Vettu- 
« rius, becauſe he alone did not break way for a 
* tribune who was paſſing through the forum. But 
«« you, ſuffered Tiberius to be diſpatched with 
* bludgeons before your eyes, and his dead body to 
«be dragged from the capitol through. the middle 
« of the city, in order to be thrown into the river. 
Such of his friends, too, as fell into their hands, 
were put to death without form of trial. Let, by 


* This place was deſtroyed by Lucius Opimina the practos 
in the year of Rome 629. 1 
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« the cuſtom of our country, if any perſon under a 
« proſecution for a capital crime did not appear, an 
6 oicer was ſent to his door in the morning, to ſum- 
« mon him by ſound of trumpet; and the judges 
« would- never pals ſentence before ſo public a cita- 
« tion, So tender were our anceftors in any matter 
« where the life of a citizen was concerned.“ 
Having prepared the people by ſuch ſpeeches as 
this (for, his voice was ſtrong enough to be heard by 
ſo great a multitude) he propoſed two laws. One 
was, „That if the people depoſed any magiſtrate, 
% he ſhould from that time be incapable of bearing 
« any public office:“ The other, © That if any 
« magiſtrate ſhould baniſh a citizen without a legal 
tc trial, the people ſhould be authoriſed to take cog- 
© nizance of that offence. The firſt of theſe laws 
plainly referred to Marcus Octavius, whom Tiberius 
had deprived of the tribuneſhip ; and the ſecond to 
Popilius, who, in his praerorſhip, had baniſhed the 
friends of Tiberius. In conſequence of the latter, 
Popilius, afraid to ſtand a trial, fled out of Italy. 
The other bill Caius dropped, to oblige, as he ſaid, 
his mother Cornelia, who interpoſed in behalf of 
Octavius. The people were perfectly ſatisfied ; for 
they honoured Cornelia, not only on account of her 
children, but of her father. They afterwards erect- 
ed a ſtatue to her with this inſcription, 


CORNELIA, THE MOTHER OF THE GRACCHI, 


There are ſeveral extraordinary expreſſions of Caius 
Gracchus handed down to us concerning his mother. 
To one of her enemies he ſaid, Dareſt thou pre- 
tend to reflect on Cornelia, the mother of Tiberi- 
* us?” And as that perſon had ſpent his youth in 
an infamous manner, he fai], With what front 
** Canit thou put thyſelf upon a footing with Corne- 
„lia? Haſt thou AEST children as the has done ? 
© Yet all Rome knows that ſhe has lived longer chan 
3 chou haft without any commerce with men.“ 

P 3 Such 
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Such was the keenneſs of his language; and many 
expreſſions equally ſevere might be collected out of 
his writings. n £ 
Among the laws which he procured, to increaſe 
the authority of the people, and leſſen that of the 
{enate, one related to colonizing, and dividing the 
public lands among the poor. Another was in favour 
of the army, who were now to be clothed at the pub. 
lic charge, without diminution of their pay; and 
none were to ſerve till they were full ſeventeen years 
old. A third was for the benefit of the Italian al- 
lies, who were to have the ſame right of voting at 
elections as the citizens of Rome, By a fourth the 
markets were regulated, and the poor enabled to bu 
bread-corn at a cheaper rate. A fifth related to the 
courts of judicature, and indeed contributed more 
than any thing to retrench the power of the ſenate, 
For, before this, ſenators only were judges in all 
cauſes, and on that account their body was formida- 
ble both to the equeſtrian order and to the people. 
But now he added three hundred knights to the three 
hundred ſenators, and decreed that a judicial autho- 
rity ſhould be equally inveſted in the fix hundred“. 
In offering this bill, he exerted himſelf greatly in all 
reſpects; but there was one thing very remarkable: 
whereas the orators before him, in all addreſſes to the 
people, ſtood with their faces towards the ſenate- 
houſe and the cwomitium ; he then, for the firſt time, 
turned the other way, that is to ſay, towards the 
forum, and continued to ſpeak in that poſition ever 
after. Thus by a ſmall alteration in the poſture of 
his body, he indicated ſomething very great, and, as 
it were, turned the government from an ariſtocracy 


* The authorities of all antiquity are againſt Plutarch in this 
article. Cains did not affociate the knights and the ſenators in 
the judicial power ; but veſted that power in the knights only, 
and they enjoved it, till the conſulſhip of Servilius Caepio, for 
the ſpace of fixteen or ſeventeen years. Velleius, Aſconius, Ap- 
pian, Livy, and Cicero himſelf, ſufficiently prove this. 


into 
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into a democratic form. For, by this action, he in- 
timated, that all orators ought to addrefs themſelves 
| to the people, and not to the ſenate. 
As the people not only ratified this law, but im- 
powered him to {elect the three hundred out of the 
equeſtrian order for judges, he found himſelf in a 
manner poſſeſſed of ſovereign power. Even the ſe- 
nate in their deliberations were willing to liſten to 
his advice; and he never gave them any that was 
not ſuitable to their dignity. That wife and mode- 
rate decree, for inſtance, was of his ſuggeſting, con- 
cerning the cora which Fabius, when propraetor in 
Spain, {ent from that country. Caius perſuaded the 
Senate to fell the corn, and ſend the money to the 
Spaniſh ſtates; and at the ſame time to cenſure Fa- 
bius for rendering the Roman government odious and 
inſupportable to the people of that country. This 
gained him great reſpect and favour in the provinces, 
He procured other decrees for ſending out colo- 
nies, for making roads, and for building public gra- 
naries. In all theſe matters he was appointed ſu- 
preme director, and yet was far from thinking ſo 
much buſineſs a fatigue. On the contrary, he appli- 
ed to the whole with as much activity, and diſpatch- 
ed 1t with as much caſe, as if there had been only 
one thing for him to attend to: inſomuch that they 
who both hated and feared the man, were ſtruck 
with his amazing induſtry, and the celerity of his 
operations. The people were charmed to ſee him 
followed by ſuch numbers of architects, artificers, 
ambaſſadors, magiſtrates, military men, and men of 
letters. Theſe were all kindly received; yet, amidſt 
his civilities, he preſerved a dignity, addreſſing each 
according to his capacity and ſtation; by which he 
ſhewed how unjuſt the cenſures of thoſe people were, 
who repreſented him as a violent and overbearing 
man: for he had even a more popular manner in 
converſation and in buſineſs than in his addrefles 
from the reſtrum. 
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The work that he took moſt pains with, was that 
of the public roads; in which he paid a regard tg 
beauty as well as uſe. They were drawn in a ſtrait 
line through the country, and either paved with 
hewn ſtone, or made of a binding ſand, brought thi. 
ther for that purpoſe. When he met with dells or 
other deep holes made by land-floods, he either fil. 
led them up with rubbiſh, or laid bridges over them; 
ſo that being levelled and brought to a perfect pa. 
rallel on both fides, they afforded a regular and 
elegant proſpect through the whole. Beſides, he 
divided all the roads into miles, of near eight fur. 
longs each, and ſet up pillars of ſtone to mark the 
diviſions. He hkewiſe erected other ſtones at pro- 
per diſtances on each ſide of the way, to aſſiſt tra, 
vellers, who rode without ſervants, to mount thei 3 
horſes. : 
The people extolled his performances; and there 
was no inſtance of their affection that he might not 5 
have expected. In one of his ſpeeches he told them, 
« there was one thing in particular, which he ſhould 
« eſteem as a greater favour than all the reſt, i 
they indulged him in it; and if they denied it, he 
« would not complain.” By this it was imagined 
that he meant the conſulſhip; and the commons ex- 
pected that he would defire to be conſul and tribune 
at the ſame time. When the day of election of 
conſuls came, and all were waiting with anxiety to 
ſee what declaration he would make, he conducted 
, Caius Fannius into the campus martivs, and joined 
with his friends in the canvaſs. I his greatly in- 
clined the ſcale on F:nnius's fide z and he was imme · 
diately created conſul. Caius too, without the leaſt 
application, or even declaring himiclf a candidate, 
merely :hrough the zeal and aiiection of the people, 
was appointed tribune the ſecond time. : 
Finding, however, that the ſenate avowed their 
averſion to him, and that the regards of Fannius 
grew cold, he thought of new laws which "_ 
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ſecure the people in his intereſt. Such were thoſe 
for ſending colonies to Tarentum and Capua, and 
for granting the Latins all the rights and privileges 
of cntizens of Rome. The ſenate now apprehending 
that his power would ſoon become entirely uncon- 
troulable, took a new and unheard-of method to 
draw the people from him, by gratifying them in 
every thing, however contrary to the true intereſts of 
the ſtate. | : 

Among the colleagues of Caius Gracchus, there 
was one named Livius Druſus; a man who in birth 
and education was not behind any of the Romans, 
and who, in point of eloquence and wealth, might vie 
with the greatelt and moſt powertu] men of his time. 
To him the nobility applied ; exhorting him to ſet 
himſelf up againſt Caius, and join them in oppoſing 
him; not in the way of force, or in any thing that 
might offend the commons, but in directing all his 
meaſures to pleaſe them, and granting them things 
which it would have been an honour to refuſe at the 
hazard of their utmoſt reſentment. 

Druſus agreed to lift in the ſervice of the ſenate, 
and to apply all the power of his office to their views. 
He therefore propoſed laws which had nothing in 
them either honourable or advantageous to the com- 
munity. His ſole view was to outdo Caius in flatt:r- 
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he contended with him like a comedian upon a 
ſtage. Thus the ſenate plainly diſcovered, that it 
was not fo much the meaſures of Caius, as the man, 
they were offended with; and that they were reſolved 
to take every method to humble or deſtroy him. For 
when he procured a decree for ſending out two co- 
lonies only, which were to conſiſt of ſome of the 
molt deſerving citizens, they accuſed him of ingra- 
tiating himſelf by undue methods with-the plebeians. 
But when Druſus ſent out twelve, and ſelected three 
hundred of the meaneſt of the people for each, they 
Patronized the whole ſcheme. When Caius divided 
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the public lands among the poor citizens, on con. 
dition that they ſhould pay a ſmall rent into che 
treaſury, they inveighed againſt him as © Yatter:x of 
the populace ; but Prufus had their praiſe tor dif. 
charging the lands even of that acknowledgment 
Caius procured the Latins the privilege of voting az 
citizens of Rome, and the patricians were offended, 
Druſus, on the contrary, was ſupported by them in 
a law for exempting the Latin ſoldiers from being 
flogged, though upon ſervice, for any miſdemeanor, 
Mean time Druſus afferted, in all his ſpeeches, that 
the ſenate, in their great regard for the commons, 
put him upon pr opofing ſuch advantageous decrees, 
This was the only good thing in his manoeuvres; 
for by theſe arts the people became better affected 
to the ſenate. Before, they had ſuſpected and hated 
the leaders of that body; but Druſus appeaſed their 
reſentment, ana removed their averſion, by afſuring 


them that the patricians were the firſt movers of all 


theſe popular laws. 

Wat contributed moſt to fatisfy the people as to 
the ſincerity of his regard, and the purity of his in. 
tenfions, was, that Drufus, in all his edits appear— 
ed not to have the leaſt view to his own intereſt; 
for he employed others as commiſſioners for plant- 
ing the new colonies ; and if there was an affair of 
money, he would have no concern with it himſelf: 
whereas Cams choſe to preſide in the greateſt and 
moſt important matters of that kind. Rubrius, one 
of his colleagues, having procured an order for fe- 
building and colonizing Carthage, which had been 
deſtroyed by Scipio, it fell to the lot of Caius 10 
execute that commiſſion ; and in purſuance thereot he 
failed to Africa. Druſus took advantage of his ab. 
ſence to gain more ground upon him, and to elta- 
bliſh himſelf in the favour of the people. To ly 
an information againſt Fulvius he thought would be 
very conducive to this end. 


Fulvius 
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Fulvius was a particular friend of Caius, and his 
aſliſtant in the diſtribution of the lands. At the fame 
time he was a factious man, and known to be upon 
il terms with the fenate. Others, beſide the patri- 
cians, ſuſpected him of raiting conimotions among 
the allies, and of privately exciting the Italians to a 
revolt. Theſe things, indeed, were laid without evi— 
ence or proof; but Ful ius himſelf gave ſtrength to 
the report by his unpeaceable and unſalutary conduct. 
Caius, as his acquaintance, came in for his ſhare of 
the diſlike; and this was one of the principal things 
that brought on his ruin. 

Beſides, when Scipio Africanus died without an 
previous ſickneſs, and (as we have obſerved in his 
life) there appeared marks of violence upon his 
body, moſt people laid it to the charge of Fulvius, 
who was his avowed enemy, and had that very 
day abuſed him from the ro/irum. Nor was Caius 
himſelf unſuſpected. Yet ſo execrable a crime as 
this, committed againſt the firſt and greateſt man 
in Rome, efcaped with impunity ; nay, it was not 
even enquired into : for the people prevented any 
cognizance of it from being taken, out of fear ior 
Caius, leſt upon a ſtrict inquiſition he ſhould be 
found acceflary to the murder. But this happened 
ſome time before. 

While Caius was employed in Africa in the re- 
eſtabliſhment of Carthage, the name of which he 
changed to Junonia *, he was interrupted by ſeveral 
mauſpicious omens. The ſtaff of the firſt {ſtandard 
was broken, between the violent efforts of the wind 
to tear it away, and thoſe of the enhgn to hold it. 
Another ſtorm of wind blew the facritices from the 
altars, and bore them beyond the bounds marked 
out for the city; and the wolves came, and ſeized 
the mark themſelves, and carried them to a great 


* Quam Juno fertur terris magis omnibus unam. 
0 G . 7 7 
Polthabita coluiſſe ſamo, ViaGIL. 
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diſtance. Caius, however, brought every thing unde 
good regulations in the ſpace of ſeventy days, and 
then returned to Rome, where he underſtood that 
Fulvius was hard preſſed by Drufus, and affairs de. 
manded his preſence. For, Lucius Opimius*, why 
was of the patrician party, and very powerful in the 
ſenate, had lately been unſucceſsful in his application 
for the conſulſhip, through the oppoſition of Caius, 
and his ſupport of Fannius; but now his intereſt was 


greatly ſtrengthened, and it was thought he would 


be choſen the following year. It was expected, too, 


that the conſulſhip would enable him to ruin Caius, 


whoſe intereſt was already upon the decline. Indeed 
by this time the people were cloyed with indulgence; 
becauſe there were many beſide Cams who flattered 
them in all the meaſures of adminiſtration, and the 
ſenate ſaw them do it with pleaſure, 

At his return, he removed his lodgings from the 
Palatine Mount to the neighbourhood of the forum; 
in which he had a view to popularity ; for many of 
the meaneſt and moſt indigent of the commonalty 
dwelt there. After this, he propoſed the reſt of his 
Jaws, in order to their being ratified by the ſuffrage: 
of the people. As the populace came to him from 


all quarters, the ſenate perſuaded the conſul Fannius 


to command all perſons to depart the city who were 
not Romans by birth. Upon this ſtrange and un- 


uſual proclamation, that none of the allies or friends 


of the republic ſhould remain in Rome, or, though 
citizens, be permitted to vote, Caius, in his turn, 
publiſhed a' ticles of impeachment againſt the conſul, 
and at the ſame time declared, he would protect the 
allies, if they would itay, He did not, however, 


* Tn the printed text it is Ho/ilizs, but it ſhould be Opimius; 
for he was conſul the year following with Q. Fabius Maximus, 
which was the year of Rome 631. Plutarch himſelf calls him 
Opimius a little after. — Hoftilizs, therefore, muſt be a falle 
reading; and, indeed, one of the manuſcripts gives us Opin 
here. 
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n perform his promiſe. . On the contrary, he ſuffered 

the conſul's lictors to take away a perſon before his 
eyes, who was connected with him by the ties of 
EZ hoſpitality, without giving him the leaſt aſſiſtance: 
# whether it was that he feared to ſhew how much his 
ſtrength was diminiſhed, or whether (as he alleged) 
he did not chuſe to give his enemies occaſion to have 


7 


© recourſe to the ſword, who only ſought a pretence 
© for it. | 
He happened, moreover, to be at variance with 
his colleagues. The reaſon was this: there was a 
* ſhow of gladiators to be exhibited to the people in 
dhe forum, and moſt of the magiſtrates had cauſed 
> ſcaffolds to be erected around the place, in order to 
let them out for hire. Caius inſiſted that they ſhould 
be taken down, that the poor might {ee the exhibi- 
tion without paying for it. As none of the pro- 
prietors regarded his orders, he waited till the night 
preceding the ſhow, and then went with his own 
workmen, and demoliſhed the ſcaifolds. Next day 
the populace faw the place quite clear for them, and 
of courſe they admired him as a man of ſuperior ſpirit. 
But his colleagues were greatly offended at his violent 
temper and meaſures. This ſeems to have been the 
cauſe of his miſcarriage in his application for a third 
tribuneſhip; for, it ſeems, he had a majority of 
voices, but his colleagues are {aid to have procured a 
fraudulent and unjuſt return. Be that as it may 
(tor it was a matter of ſome doubt) it is certain that 
he did not bear his diſappointment: with patience ; 
but when he ſaw his adverſaries laugh, he told them, 
with too much inſolence, Their laugh was of the 
* fardonic®* kind; for they did not perceive how 
much their actions were eclipſed by his.” 
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* It is not eaſy to ſee the propriety of this expreſſion as it is 
uſed here. The ſardonic laugh was an involuntary diſtention of 
the muſcles of the mouth, occafioned by a poiſonous plant; and 
perſons that died of this poiſon had a ſmile on their . 
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After Opimius was elected conſul, he prepared tg 
repeal many of Caius's laws, and to annul his eſtz. 
bliſhment at Carthage, on purpoſe to provoke hin 
to ſome act of violence, and to gain an opportuniy 
to deſtroy him. He bore this treatment for ſome 
time; but afterwards, at the inſtigation of his friends, 
and of Fulvius in particular, he began to raiſe an 
oppoſition once more agzinft the conſul. Some ſay, 
his mother on this occaſion entered into the" intrigues 
of the party, and having privately taken ſome ſtran- 
gers into pay, ſent them into Rome in the diſguik 
of reapers; and they affert that theſe things are enig. 

matically hinted at in her letters to her ſon. But 
others fay, Cornelia was much diſpleaſed at thele 
meaſures. | | 

When the day came on which Opimius was to 
get thoſe laws repeated, both parties early in the 
morning poſted themſelves in the capitol ; and after 
the conſul had ſacrificed, Quintus Antyllius, one of 
his lictors, who was carrying our the entrails of the 
victims, {aid to Fulvius and his friends, * Stand off, 
« ye factious citizens, and make way for honeſt men. 
Some add, that, along with this ſcurrilous language, 
he ſtretched his naked arm towards them, in a form 
that expreſſed the utmoſt contempt. They immedi- 
ately killed Antyllius with long ſtyles, faid to have 
been made for ſuch a purpoſe. 

The people were much chagrined at this act of vio- 
lence. As for the two chiefs, they made very different 
reflections upon the event. Caius was concerned at 
it, and reproached his partizans with having given 
their enemies the handle they long had wanted. 
Opimius rejoiced at the opportunity, and excited the 


Hence it came to fignify forced or affected laughter; but wiy 
the laughter of Gracchv-'s opponents ſhould be called forced or 
ſardonic, becauſe they did not perceive his ſuperiority, it docs Fo! 
appear. It might more properly have been called affected if they 
did perceive it. Indeed if every ſpecies of unrealonable laughing 
may be called ſardonic, it will do till, _ 
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people to revenge. But for the preſent they were 
parted by a heavy rain. ; 

At an early hour next day, the conſul aflembled 
the ſenate 3 and while he was addreſüng them within, 


others expoſed the corpte of Antyilius naked on a 


bier without; and, as it had been previouſly concert- 
ed, carried it througi the forum to the lenate- houſe, 
making loud lamentations all che way. Opimius 
knew the whole farce, but pretended to be much 
ſurpriſed. The ſenate went out, and pl nting them- 
ſelves about the corpſe, expreſſed their grief and in- 
dignation, as if ſome dreadful misfortune had be- 
fallen them. This ſcene, however, excited only ha- 
tred and deteſtation in the breaits of the people, who 
could not but remember that the nobility had killed 
Tiberius Gracchus in the capitol, though a tribune, 
and thrown his body into the river; and yet now 
when Antyllius, a vile ſerjeant, who poſſibly did not 
deſerve quite ſo ſevere a puniſhment, but hy his im- 
pertinence had brought it upon himleli—when ſuch a 
hireling lay expoſed in the forum, the ſenate of Rome 
ſtood! weeping about him, and then attended the 
wretch to his funeral, with no other view than to 


procure the death of the only remaining protector 
of the people. | 


On their return to the houſe, they charged Opi- 
mius the conſul, by a formal decree, to take every 
poſſible method for the preſervation of the common- 
wealth, and the deſtruction of the tyrants. He 
therefore ordered the patricians to arms, and each of 
the knights to attend with two ſervants well armed 
the next morning. Fulvius, on the other hand, 
prepared himſelf, and drew together a crowd of 


People. 


Caius, as he returned from the forum, ſtood a long 
ume looking upon his father's ſtatue; and, aſter diy» 
ing given vent to his ſorrow in ſome ſighs and tears, 
retired without uttering a word. Many of the ple- 
beians, who faw this, were moved with compaſſion z 
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and declaring they ſhould be the met daſtardly of 
beings, if they abandoned ſuch a man to his ene. 
mies, repaired to his houſe to guard him, and paſ. 
ſed the night before his door. This they did in x 
very different manner from the people who attended 
Fulvius on the ſame occaſion. Theſe paſſed their 
time in noiſe and riot, in carouſing and empty threats, 
Fulvius himſelf being the firſt man that was intoxi. 
cated, and giving into many expreſſions and actions 
unſuitable to his years. But thoſe about Caius were 
filent, as in a time of public calamity ; and, with x 
thoughtful regard to what was yet to come, they kept 
watch and took reſt by turns. 

Fulvius flept ſo ſound after his wine, that it was 
with difficulty they awoke him at break of day, 
Then he and his company armed themſelves with 
the Gallic ſpoils which he had brought off in his con- 
fulſhip, upon his conquering that people ; and thus 
accoutred they ſallied out, with loud menaces, to 
ſeize the Aventine Hill. As for Caius, he would not 
arm, but went out in his gown, as if he had been 
going upon buſineſs in the forum ; only he had a 
mall dagger under it. 

At the gate his wife threw herſelf at his feet, and 
taking hold of him with one hand, and of her ſon 
with the other, ſhe thus expreſſed herfelf—* You 
«« do not now leave me, my dear Caius, as formerly, 
© to go to the roftra in capacity of tribune or law: 
« piver, nor do I ſend you out to a glorious war, 
« where, if the common lot fell to your ſhare, my 
cc (iſtreſs might at leaſt have the conſolation of ho- 
e nour. You expoſe yourſelf to the murderers of 
4 Tiberius, unarmed indeed, as a man ſhould go, 
« who had rather ſuffer than commit any violence; 
« but it is throwing away your life without any ad- 
« vantage to the community. Faction reigns ; out. 
« rage and the ſword are the only meaſures of jul- 
% tice, Had your brother fallen before Numanta, 


« the truce would have reſtored us his body; but 
& now 
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« now perhaps I ſhalt have to go a ſuppliant to ſome 
ce xi ver or the ſea, to be ſhewn where your remains 
« may be found. For what confidence can we 
« have either in the laws or in the Gods, after the 
« aſſaſſination of Tiberius?“ 

When Licinia had poured out theſe lamentations, 
Caius Ailengaged himſelf as quietly as he could from 


her arms, and walked on with his friends in deep | 


filence. She catched at his gown ; but in the attempt 
fell to the ground, and lay a long time ſpeechleſs. 


At laſt her ſervants ſeeing her in that condition, took 


her up, and carried her to her brother Craſſus. 
Fulvius, when all the party was aſſembled, liſten- 
ed to the advice of Caius, and ſent his younger ſon 
into the forum, equipped like a herald “. He was a 
youth of moſt engaging appearance; and he approach- 
ed with great modeſty and tears in his eyes, to pro- 
poſe terms of accommodation to the conſul and the 
ſenate. Many were diſpoſed to hearken to the pro- 
poſal; but Opimius ſaid, “ the criminals ought not. 
eto treat by heralds, but come in perſon to make 
e their ſubmiſſion to the ſenate, and ſurrender them- 
* ſelves to juſtice, before they interceded for mer- 
© cy.“ At the fame time, he bade the young man 


return with an account that theſe conditions were 


complied with, or not return at all. 

Caius was of opinion that they ſhould go and en- 
deavour to reconcile themſclves to the ſenate. But 
as none of the reſt acceded to that opinion, Fulvius 
tent his ſon again with propoſitions much the ſame. 
Opimius, who was in haſte to begin hoſtihties, im- 
mediately took the young man into cuſtody, and 
marched againſt Fulvius with a.numerous body of 
infantry, and a company of Cretan archers. The lat- 
ter galled their adverſaries much, and put them in 
ſuch confuſion that they took to flight. Fulvius hid 


himſelf in an old neglected bath, where he was ſoon 


* Literally, with a Cadugeus, or Gerald: wand in Lis Sand. 
ol. V. Q — 
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found and put to the ſword, together with his eldeſt 
fon. Caius was not ſeen to lift his hand in the fray, 
On the contrary, he expreſted the greateſt uneaſineſ 
at their coming to ſuch extremities, and retired into 
the temple of Diana :—there he would have dif. 
patched himſelf, but was hindered by Pomponius 
and Licinius, the moſt faithful of his friends, who 
took away bis poinard, and perſuaded him to try the 
alternative of flight, On this occaſion he is ſaid to 
have kneeled down, and with uplifted hands to have 
prayed to the deity of that temple, that the peo. 
« ple of Rome, for their ingratitude and baſe deſer- 
tion of him, might be ſlaves for ever.” Indeed, 
molt of them, on promiſe of impunity by proclama- 
tion, openly went over to the other party. 
The enemy purſued Camus with great eagerriels, 
and came up with him at the wooden-bridge. His 
two friends bidding him go forward, planted them- 
{elves before it, and ſuffered no man to paſs till they 
were overpowered and ſlain. One of his ſervant, 
named Philocrates, accompanied Caius 1n his flight, 
All encouraged him to make the beſt of his way, as 
they do a runner in the lifts, but not one aſſiſted 
him, or offered him a horſe, though he defired it; tor 
they ſaw the enemy now almoſt upon him *. He got, 
however, a little before them into a grove, ſacred to 
the furies +, and there cloſed the ſcene ; Philocrates 
firſt diſpatched him, and afterwards himſelf, Some, 
indeed, ſay, that they both came alive into the ene- 


my's hands, and that the ſlave clung ſo cloſe to his 


maſter, that they could not come at the one, til 
they had cut the other in pieces. We are told allo, 
that after a perſon, whoſe name is not mentioned, 


Aurelius Victor mentions two of Cains's friends who ſtop 


ped the purſuit of the enemy; Pomponius, at the Porta Trig 
nina, and Laetorius, at the Pons Sublicius. 


+ This grove was called Lucus Furinae, and was near the Por! 


Sublicius. The deſs had a high prieſt called Flamen Furinalis 
and annual ſacrifices. Varro de Ling, lib. v. 
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had cut off the head of Caius, and was bearing away 
his prize, Septimuleius, one of * Opimius's friends, 
took it from him: for at the beginning of the action, 
the weight in gold had been offered by proclamation 
either for his head, or for that of Fulvius. Septimu- 
eius carried ĩt to Opimius upon the point of a pike; 
and when put in the ſcales, it was found to weigh 
ſeventeen pounds eight ounces, For Septimuleius 
had added fraud to his other villanies ; he had taken 
out the brain, and filled the cavity with molten lead. 
* Thoſe who brought in the head of Fulvius, being 
; perſons of no note, had no reward at all. 

The bodies of Caius and Fulyius, and the reſt of 
| the ſlain, who were no fewer than three thouſand, 
were thrown into the river: their goods were 
* confiſcated and ſold ; and their wives forbidden to 
go into mourning. Licinia was, moreover, de- 
* prived of her dowry. The moſt ſavage cruelty was 
exerciſed upon the younger fon of Fulvius, who had 
never borne arms againſt them, nor appeared among 
the combatants; but was impriſoned when he came 
with propoſals of peace, and put to death after the 
* banle. But neither this, nor any other inſtance of 
deſpotiſm, ſo ſenſibly touched the people, as Opi- 
mius's building a temple to Concord. For by that 
he appeared to claim honour for what he had done, 
and in ſome ſort to triumph in the deſtruction of ſo 
many citizens. Somebody, therefore, in the night, 
wrote this line under the inſcription on the temple, 
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Madneſs and Diſcord rear the fane of Concord. 


Opimius was the firſt conful who uſurped the 
power of a diQtator, and condemned three thouſand 
citizens without any form of juſtice, beſide Caius 
Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus ; though one of them 
hadbeen honoured with the conſulſhip andatriumph; 
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F Pliny and Valerius Maximus ſay, he was an intimate ac- 
wMuantance of Gracchus's, + 
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and the other both in virtue and reputation was ſu. 
perior to all the men of his time. 

Opimius was vile enough to ſuffer himſelf to hy 
corrupted with money. Going afterwards ambaſſa. 
dor to Jagurtha the Numidian, he took a brihe, 
and being called to account for it at his return, in a 
judicial way, he had the mortification to grow old 
with that infamy upon him. At the ſame time he 
was hated and exccrated by the commons, who, 
through his means, had been reduced to an abje& 
condition. In a little time thoſe commons ſhewed 
how deeply they regretted the Gracchi. They ere. 
ed their ſtatues in one of the moſt public parts of the 
city; they conſecrated the places where they were 
killed, and offered to them all firſt-fruits, accordin 
to the ſeaſon of the year. Nay, many. offered daily 
ſacrifices, and paid their devotions there as in the 
temples of the Gods. 

Cornelia is reported to have borne all theſe misfor- 
tunes with a noble magnanimity, and to have ſaid of 
the conſecrated places in particular, where her ſon 
loſt their lives, “ that they were monuments worthy 
* of them.“ She took up her refidence at Miſenum, 
and made no alteration in her manner of living. As 
the had many friends, her table was always open for 
the purpoſes of hoſpitality. Greeks and other men 
of letters ſhe had always with her; and all the kings 
in alliance with Rome expreſſed their regard by 
ſending her preſents, and receiving the like civilities 
in return. She made herſelf very agrceable to her 
gueſts by acquainting them with many particulars 0t 
her father Africanus, and of his manner of living. 
But what they moſt admired in her, was, that ſhe 
could ſpeak of her ſons without a ſigh or tear, and 


recount their actions and ſufferings as if ſhe had 


been giving a narrative of ſome ancient herocs. 
Some, therefore, imagined, that age and the great- 
neſs of her misfortunes had deprived her of her un- 
derſtanding and ſenſibility. But thoſe, WRO.WER ol 
My 3 2 that 
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that opinion, ſeemed rather to have wanted under- 
ſtanding themſelves; ſince they knew not how much 
1 noble mind may, by a liberal education, be enab- 
led to ſupport itſelf againſt diſtreſs; and that, though 
in the purſuit of rectitude, Fortune may often defeat 
the purpoſes of Virtue, yet Virtue, in bearing afflic- 
tion, can never loſe her prerogative &. 


* Kat dri rug aferrs N run Ou).zlopevors u TX 2%\% TWONALY1; 
merit, £9 oO Tw ,a. To Feptty E2GYLn WE 2 Faairrrai. The Jearn- 
ed Du Soul here propoſes to read Purarlyi; inftead of Prawrlc- 
prov, and xa, for xzMz. There are, indeed, fome manuſcript 
authorities for thoſe readings ; and the paſſage is capable of a 
good ſenſe if we accept them, viz. and that though Virtue in ftrie« 


-ing to avoid affliction may be often overborne by Fortune, &c. But we 


think the contraſt ſuſhciently preſerved without altering the 
printed text. The learned Angotator will have ©:2«7|oua1 here to 
tignify vio; and that is certainly often the ſigniſication. But 
jometimes it ſignifies o4/erwo, as appears from the following paſ- 
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Als and CLEOMENES 
COMPARED WITH 


TiBERIUs and Calus GRACCHvUs, 


T HUS we have given the hiſtory of theſe grey 
men ſeverally, and it remains that we take 
view of them in compariſon with each other. Thoſe 
who hated the Gracchi, and endeavoured the moſt 
to diſparage them, never durſt deny, that of all the 
Romans of their time, nature had diſpoſed them 
moſt happily to virtue, or that this diſpoſition was 
cultivated by the moſt excellent education, But na- 
ture appears to have done ſtill more for Agis and 
Cleomenes ; for though they not only wanted the 
advantages of education, but were trained to ſuch 
manners and cuſtoms as had corrupted many before 
them, yet they became examples of temperance and 
ſobriety, 

Beſide, the Gracchi lived at a time when Rome 
was in her greateſt glory; a time that was diftinguilh- 
ed by a virtaous emulation; and of courſe they mul 
have had a natural averſion to give up the 1nhert- 
tance of virtue which they had received from their 
anceſtors. Whereas Agis and Cleomenes had po- 
rents of very different principles, and found thel 
country in a very diſeaſed and unhappy ſtate; and 
yet theſe things did not in the leaſt abate their at- 
dour in the purſuits of honour. 
Me have a ſtrong proof of the diſintereſted views 
of the Gracchi, and their averſion to avarice 1. 


their 
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* their keeping themſelves clear of all iniquitous prac- 
* tices in the whole courſe of their adminiſtration. But 


Agis might even have reſented it, if any one had 
commended him for not touching the property of 
others, ſince he diftributed his whole ſubſtance 
among the citizens of Sparta, which, beſide other 
conſiderable articles, conſiſted of fix hundred talents 
in money, What a crime then muſt unjuſt gain 
have appeared to him, who thought it nothing leſs 
than avarice to poſſeſs more than others, though by 
the faireſt title 

f we conſider them with reſpect to the hardineſs 
of their enterprizes, and the new regulations they 
wanted to eſtabliſh, we ſhall find the two Grecians 
greatly ſuperior. One of the two Romans applied 
himſelf principally to making roads and colonizing 
towns, The boldeſt attempt of Tiberius was the 
diſtribution of the public lands; and Cams did no- 
thing more extraordinary than the joining an equal 
number of the equeſtrian order in commiſhon with 
the three hundred patrician judges, 

The alterations which Agis and Cleomenes brought 
into the ſyſtem of their commonwealth were of a dif- 
ferent nature, They ſaw that a ſmall and partial 
amendment was no better, as Plato exprefles it, than 
the cutting off one of the Hydra's heads*; and 
therefore they introduced a change that might re- 
move all the diſtempers of the conſtitution at once. 
Perhaps we may expreſs ourſelves with mare pro- 
priety, if we ſay, that, by removing the changes that 
had cauſed all their misfortunes, they brought Sparta 
back to its firſt principles. 

Poſſibly it may not be amiſs to add, that the mea- 
ſures the Gracchi adopted were offenſive to the 
greateſt men in Rome 4; whereas, all that Agis 

| meditated, 


In the fourth book of the commonwealth, 


Plutarch ſeems to cenſure the Agrarian law as an irrational 
one, and as the invention of the Gracchi. But, in fact, there 


Q 4 | was 
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meditated, and Cleomenes brought to bear, had the 
belt and molt reſpectable authorities to ſupport it; 
mean the ſanction of either of Lycurgus or Apollo, 

What is {till more conſiderable, by the political 
mealures of the Gracchi, Rome made not the leaſt 
acquiſition of power or territory ; whereas, through 
thoſe of Cleomenes, Greece ſaw the Spartans in a 
little time become maſters of Peloponnelus, and 
contending for ſuperiority with the molt powerful 
princes of that age ; and this without any other view 
than to deliver Greece from the 1ncurſions of the 
Illyrians and Gauls, and put her once more under 
the protection of the race of Herculcs. 

The different manner of the deaths of thoſe great 
men, appears allo to me to point out a difference in 
their characters, The Gracchi fought with their 
fellow-citizens, and, being defeated, periſhed in 
their flight. Agis, on the other hand, fell almoſt a 
voluntary ſacrifice, rather than that any Spartan 
ſhould loſe his life on his account. Cleomenes, 
when infulted and oppreſſed, had recourſe to ven- 
geance ; and, as < circumſtances did not favour him, 
had courage enough to give himſelf the fatal blow. 

If we view them in another light, Agis never dil- 
tinguiſhed himfelf as a general; for he was killed 
before he had any opportunity of that kind: and 
with the many-great and glorious victories of Cleo- 
menes, we may compare the memorable exploit ot 
Tiberius in being the firlt to ſcale the walls of Car- 
thage, and his ſaving twenty thouſand Romans who 
had no other hope of life, by the peace which he 
happily concluded with the Numantians. As for 
Caius, there were many inſtances of his military ta- 
lents both in the Numantian war and in Sardinia, 
So that the. two brothers would probably one day 
have been ranked with the greateſt generals among 
was an Agrarian law among the inſtitutions of Lycurgus ; and 
the Gracchi were not the firit promoters of ſuch a law among the 
Romans. Spurius Caſſius offered a bill of the ſame kind. above 


two hundred years before, which proved equally fatal to him. 
the 
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the Romans, had they not come to an untimely 
death. p a 

As to their political abilities, Agis ſeems to have 
wanted firmneſs and diſpatch. He ſuffered himſelf 
to be impoſed upon by Ageſilaus, and performed 
not his promiſe to the citizens of making a diſtribu- 
tion of lands, He was, indeed, extremely young; 
and, on that account, had a timidity which prevent- 
ed the completion of thoſe ſchemes that had ſo much 
raiſed the expectation of the public. Cleomenes, 
on the contrary, took too bold and too violent a 
method to eſſectuate the changes he had reſolved on 
in the police of Sparta. It was an act of injuſtice to 
put the ephori to death, whom he might eicher have 
brought over to his party by force, b-caule he was 
ſuper1or in arms, or elſe have baniſhed, as he did 
many others. For, to have recourſe to the knife, 
except in caſes of extreme neceſſity, indicates neither 
the good phytician nor the able ſtateſman, but un- 
ſkilfulneſs in both: befides, in politics, 1gnorance 
is always attended with injuſtice and cruelty. But 
neither of the Gracchi began the civil war, or 
dipped his hands in the blood of his countrymen. 
Caius, we are told, even when attacked, did not 
repel force with force ; and though none behaved 
with greater courage and vigour than he in other 
wars, none was ſo ſlow to lift up his hand againſt a 
tellow-citizen. He went out unarmed to a ſcene 
of fury and ſedition; when the fight began, he re- 
tired; and, through the whole, appeared more ſo- 
licitous to avoid the doing of harm than the re- 
ceiving it. The flight, therefore, of the Gracchi 
muſt not be conſidered as an act of cowardice, but 
patriotic diſcretion . for they were under a neceſſity 
either of taking the method they did, or of fighting 
in their own defence if they ſtayed. 

The ſtrongeſt charge againſt Tiberius is, that he 
depoſed his colleague, and tued for a ſecond tribune- 
ſhip. Caius was blamed for the death of Antyllius; 
| but 
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but againſt all reaſon and juſtice; for the fact wat 


committed without his approbation, and he locked 
upon it as a moſt unhappy circumſtance. On the 
other hand, Cleomenes, not to mention any more 
his deſtroying the ephori, took an unconſtitutional 
ſtep in enfranchiſing all the ſlaves ; and, in reality, 
he Teigned alone, though, to fave appearances, he 
took in his brother Euclidas as a partner in the 
throne, who was not of the other family that claimed 
a right to give one of the kings to Sparta. Archi. 
damus, who was of that family, and had as muck 
right to the throne, he perſuaded to return from 
Meſſene. In conſequence of this he was aſſaſſi- 
nated ; and, as Cleomenes made no enquiry into the 
murder, it is probable that he was juſtly cenſured as 
the cauſe of it. Whereas Lycurgus, whom he pre- 
tended to take as his pattern, freely furrendered to 
his nephew Charilaus, the kingdom committed to his 
charge; and that he might not be blamed in caſe 
of his untimely death, he went abroad and wandered 
a long time 1n foreign countries ; nor did he return 
till Charilaus had a fon to ſucceed him in the throne, 
It 1s true, Greece has not produced any other man 
who can be compared to Lycurgus. 

We have ſhewn that Cleomenes, in the courle of 
his government, brought in greater innovations, and 
committed more violent acts of injuſtice. And thole 
that are inclined to cenſure the perſons of whom we 
are writing, repreſent Cleomenes as, from the firſt, of 
a tyrannical diſpoſition, and a Icver of war. The 
Gracchi they accuſe of immoderate ambition; ma- 
lignity itſelf not being able to find any other flaw in 
them. At the ſame time they acknowledge, that 
thoſe tribunes might poſſibly be carried beyond the 
dictates of their native diſpoſition by anger, and the 
heat of contention; which, like ſo many hurricanes, 
drove them at laſt upon ſome extremes in their ad- 
miniſtration. What could be more juſt or merito- 
rious than their firſt deſign, to which they Tee 

have 
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have adhered, had not the rich and great, by the 


violent methods they took to abrogate their law, 
inyolved them both in thoſe fatal quarrels; the 
one to defend himſelf, and the other to revenge his 
brother, who was taken off without any form of law 
or juſtice ? 

From theſe obſervations you may eaſily perceive 
the difference between them ; and if you required 
me to characterize each of them fingly, I thould ſay 
that the palm of virtue belongs to Tiberius ; young 


Agis had the feweſt faults; and Caius, in point of 


courage and ſpirit of enterpriſe, was little inferior to 
Cleomenes, | 
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DEMOSTHENES. 


HOEVER it was, my Soſſius, that wrote 
the encomium upon Alcibiades for his vic ory 
in the chariot-race at the Olympic games ; whether 
Euripides (which is the common opinion) or ſome 
other, he aſſerte, that * The firſt requiſite to hap- 


* pinels is, that a man be born in a famous city. 


But, as to real happineſs, which conſiſts principally 
in the diſpoſition and habit of the mind, for my 
part, 1 think it would make no difference, though 
a man ſhould be born in an inconſiderable town, or 
of a mother who had no advantages either of fize or 
beauty: for it is ridiculous to ſuppoſe that Julis, a 
{mall town in the 1fle of Ceos, which is itſelf not 
great, an Agina, which an Athenian * wanted to 
«© have taken away as an eye-ſore to the Piracus,” 
ſhould give birth to good poets and players“, and 
not be able to produce a man who might attain the 
virtues of juſtice, of contentment, and magnanimity. 

Indeed, thoſe arts, which are to gain the maſter of 
them confiderable profit or honour, may probably 
not flouriſh in mean and inf. ignificant towns. But 
virtue, like a ſtrong and hardy plant, will take root 
in any place where it can find an ingenuous nature, 
and a mind that has no averſion to labour and dil- 

cipline. Therefore, if our ſentiments or conduct fall 
ſhort of the point they ought to reach, we mult not 
impute it to the obſcurity of the place where we were 
born, but to our little (elves. 


* The poet Simonides was of Ceos; and Polus the actor was 
of Ægina. 
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Theſe reflections, however, extend not to an 
author who would write a hiſtory of events which 
nappened in a foreign country, and cannot be come 
at in his own. As he has his materials to collect from 
a variety of books diſperſed in different libraries, his 
firſt care ſhould be to take up his reſidence in ſome 
populous town which has an ambition for literature: 
there he will meet with many curious and valuable 
books; and the particulars that are wanting in wri- 
ters, he may, upon enquiry, be ſupplied with by 
thoſe who have laid them vp in the faithful repoſitory 
of memory. This will prevent his work from being 
defective in any material point. As to myſelf, I live in 
a little rown, and I chuſe to live there, leſt it ſhould 
become {till leſs. When I was in Rome, and other 
parts of Italy, IT had not leiſure to ſtudy the Latin 
tongue, on account of the public commiſſions with 
which I was charged, and the number of people that 
came to be inſtructed by me in philoſophy. It was 
not, therefore, till a late period 1n life, that, 1 be- 


gan to read the Roman authors. The proceſs may 


leem ſtrange, and yet it is very true. I did not fo 
much gain the Knowledge of things by the words, 
as words by the knowledge I had of things. I ſhall 
only add, that, to attain ſuch a {kill in the language, 
as to be maſter of the beauty and fluency of its ex- 


preſſions, with its figures, its harmony, and all the 


other graces of its ſtructure, would indeed be an 
elegant and agreeable accompliſhment. But the 
practice and pains it requires arc more than I have 
tine for; and I muſt leave the anibition to excel in 
that walk to younger men. 

In this book, which is the fifth of our parallels, 
we intend to give the lives of Demoſthenes and Ci- 
cero ; and from their actions and political conduct, 
we ſhall collect and compare their manners and dit- 
poſition; but, for the reaſon already aſligned, we 


ſhall not pretend to examine their orations, or to de- 


termine 
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termine which of them was the more agreeable 
ſpeaker. For, as Ion ſays, 


What's the gay dolphin when he quits the waves, 
And bounds upon ihe ſhore. 


Caecilius“, a writer at all times much too preſump. 
tuous, paid little regard to that maxim of the poet's, 
when he ſo boldly attempted a compariſon between 
Demoſthenes and Cicero; but perhaps the precept 
Know thyſelf, would not be conſidered as divine, if 
every man could eafily reduce it to practice. 
It ſeems to me that Demoſthenes and Cicero were 
originally formed by nature in the ſame mould; {6 
eat is the reſemblance in their diſpoſition. The 
ame ambition, the ſame love of liberty, appears 
in their whole adminiſtration, and the ſame rimidity 
amidſt wars and dangers. Nor did they leſs reſemble 
each other in their fortunes : For I think it is im- 
poſſible to find two other orators, who raiſed them- 
{elves from obſcure beginnings to ſuch authority and 
power ; who both oppoſed kings and tyrants ; who 
both loſt their daughters ; were baniſhed their coun- 
try, and returned with honour ; were forced to fly 
again; were taken by their enemies, and at laſt ex- 
pired the ſame hour with the liberties of their coun- 
try. So that, if nature and fortune, like two arti- 
ficers, were to deſcend upon the ſcene, and diſpute 
about their work, it would be difficult to decide 
whether the former had produced a greater reſem- 
blance in their diſpoſitions, or the latter in the cir- 
cumftances of their lives. We ſhall begin with the 
more ancient. 
Demoſthenes, the father of our Demoſthenes, was 
one of the principal citizens of Athens. Theopom- 
pus tells us, he was called the ſiword=curler, becaule 


* Caecilins was a celebrated rhetorician, who lived in the 
time of Auguſtus. He wrote a treatiſe on the Sublime, which 18 
mentioned by Longinus. * 

| c 
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he employed a great number of ſlaves in that buſi- 
neſs. As to what Æſchines the orator relates con- 
cerning his mother *, that ſhe was the daughter of 
one Gylon +, who was forced to fly for treaſon 
zoainſt the commonwealth, and of a barbarian wo- 
man, we cannot take upon us to ſay whether it was 
dictated by truth, or by falſehood and malignity. 
He had a large fortune left him by his father, who 


died when he was only ſeven years of age; the whole 


being eſtimated at little leſs than fifteen talents. 
But he was greatly wronged by his guardians, who 
converted part to their own uſe, and ſuffered part to 
lie neglected. Nay, they were vile enough to de- 
fraud his tutors of their ſalaries. This was the chief 
reaſon that he had not thoſe advantages of education 
to which his quality entitled him. His mother did not 
chuſe that he ſhould be put to hard and laborious 
exerciſes, on account of the weakneſs and delica 

of his frame; and his preceptors, being ill paid, did 
not preſs him to attend them. Indeed, from the firſt 
he was of a flender and fickly habit, inſomuch that 
the boys are ſaid to have given him the contemptuous 
name of Batalus I for his natural defects. Some 
ſay, Batalus was an effeminate muſician, whom An- 
tiphanes ridiculed 1n one of his farces ; others, that 
he was a poet, whoſe verſes were of the moſt wanton 
and licentious kind. The Athenians, too, at that 


time, ſeem to have called a part of the body Batalus 


which decency forbids us to name. We are told, 


In his oration againſt Cteſiphon. 

+ Gylon was accuſed of betraying to the enemy a town in 
Pontus called Nymphaeum ; upon which he fled into Scythia, 
where he married a native of the country, and had two daughters 
by her; one of whom was married to Philochares, and the other, 
named Cleobule, to Demoſthenes. Her fortune was fifty minac ; 
and of this marriage came Demoithenes the orator, © - 7; 

Heſychius gives a different explanation of the word Batalus; 
but Plutarch muſt be allowed, though Dacier will not here al- 


low him, to underſtand the ſenſe of the Greek word as well as 
Heſychius. | | 
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that Demoſthenes had likewiſe the name of Aga. 
either on account of the ſavage and morole turn of 
his behaviour ; for there is a ſort of ſerpent which 
ſome of the poets call 4rgas “*; or elſe for the eye. 
rity of his expreſſions, which often gave his hearer 
pain; for there was a poet named 4rpgas, whoſe 
verſes were very keen and fatirical. But enough of 
this article. | 

His ambition to ſpeak in public is ſaid to have 
taken its riſe on this occation. The orator Calliſtra. 
tus was to plead in the cauſe which the city of Oro. 
pus had depending; and the expectation of the 
public was greatly raiſed, both by the powers of the 
orator, which were then in the higheſt repute, and 
by the importance of the trial. Demoſthenes hear- 
ing the governors and tutors agree among themſelves 
to attend the trial, with much importunity prevail- 
ed on his maſter to take him to hear the pleadings. 
The maſter having ſome acquaintance with the offi- 
cers who opened the court, got his young pupil a 
ſeat where he could hear the orators without being 
ſeen. Calliſtratus had great ſucceſs, and his abilities 
were extremely admired. Demoſthenes was fired 
with a ſpirit of emulation, When he {aw with what 
diſtinction the orator was conducted home, and com- 
plimented by the people, he was ſtruck ſtill more 
with the power of that commanding eloquence 
which could carry all before it. From this ume, 
therefore, he bade adieu to the other ſtudies and 
exerciſes in which boys are engaged, and applied 
himſelf with great aſſiduity to declaiming, in hopes 


* Hippocrates too mentions a ſerpent of that name. 

+ Oropus was a town on the banks of the Euripus, on thc 
frontiers of Attica. The Thebans, though they had been re- 
lieved in their diſtreſs by Chabrias and the Athenians, forgot 
their former ſervices, and took Oropus from them. Chabrias 
was ſuſpected of treachery, and Calliſtratus, the orator, was fe- 
rained to plead againſt him. Demoſthenes mentions this in his 
oration againſt Phidias. At the time of this trial, he was about 
ſixteen. 
bak of 
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of being one day numbered among the orators. 
Ifheus was the man he made uſe of as his preceptor 
in eloquence, though Iſocrates then taught it ; whe- 
ther it was that the loſs of his father incapacitated 
him to pay the ſum of ten minae *, which was that 
rhetorician's uſual price, or whether he preferred the 
keen and ſubtle manner of Iſaeus, as more fit for 
public uſe. | 

Hermippus ſays he met with an account in certain 
anonymous memoirs, that Demolthenes likewiſe 
ſtudied under Plato +, and received great aſſiſtance 
from him in preparing to ſpeak in public. He adds, 
that Crefibius uſed to ſay, that Demoſthenes was 
privately ſupplied, by Callias the Syracuſan, and 
ſome others, with the ſyſtems of rhetoric taught by 
Iſocrates and Alcidamas z and made his advantage 
of them. 

When bis minority was expired, he called his 
guardians to account at law, and wrote orations 
againſt them. As they found many methods of chi- 
cane and delay, he had great opportunity, as 'Thu- 
cydides ſays, to exerciſe his talent for the bar {. It 


* This could not be the reaſon, if what is recorded in the life 
of Iſaeus be true, that he was retained as tutor to Demoſthenes 
at the price of an hundred min. 

+ This is confirmed by Cicero, in his Brutus. Lefitavi/e 
Platorem fludioſe, audiviſſe etiam Demoſthenes dicitur : Idque ap- 
paret ex genere et granditate verborum. Again in his book de Oro- 
tore : Quod idem de Demoſthene exifttmari poteft, cujus ex epiftolis 
entelligi licet quam frequens fuerit Platonis auditor. It is poſſible 
that Cicero in this place alludes to that letter of Demoſthenes 
addreſſed to Heracliodorus, in which he thus ſpeaks of Plato's 


philoſophy: * Since you have eſpouſed the doctrine of Plato, 


4 which is ſo diftant from avarice, from artifice, and violence; 
5 a doctrine whole object is the perfection of goodneſs and juſ- 
tice! Immortal gods ! when once a man has adopted this doc- 


„ trine, is it poſſible he ſhould deviate from truth, or entertain 


one ſelfiſh or ungenerous ſentiment 2” . 
, 3 He loſt his father at the age of ſeven; and he was ten years 
in the hands of guardians. He, therefore, began to plead in 
is eighteenth year ; which, as it was only in his own private af- 
ars, was not torbidden by the laws, 
Ok. V. 1 was 
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was not without much pains and ſome riſque that hs 

ined his cauſe ; and, at laſt, it was but a very 
{mall part of his patrimony that he could recover, 
By this means, however, he acquired a proper af. 
furance, and ſome experience; and, having taſted 
the honour and power that go in the train "of elo. 
quence, he attempted to ſpeak in the public debates, 
and take a ſhare in the adminiſtration. As it is ſaid 
of Laomedon the Orchomenian, that, by the advice 
of his phyſicians, in ſome diſorder of the ſpleen, he 
applied Fimſelf to running, and continued it con- 
ſtantly a great length of way, tilt he had gained ſuch 
excellent health and breath, that he tried for the 
crown at the public games, and diſtinguiſhed him- 
felf in the long courſe : So it happened to Demoſt. 
henes, thar he firſt appeared at the bar for the re- 
covery of his on fortune, which had been ſo much 
embezzled ; and having acquired in that cauſe 3 
perſuafive and powerful manner of ſpeaking, he con- 
teſted the crown, as 1 may call it, with the other 
orators before the general aſſembly. 

However, in his firſt addrets to the people, he was 
laughed at, and interrupted by their clamours ; or 
the violence of his manner threw him into a conſv- 
fion of periods, and a diſtortion of his argument. 
Beſides, he had a weakneſs and ſtammering in his 
voice, and a want of breath, which cauſed ſuch a 
diſtraction in his dixtcourle, that it was difficult for 
the audience to underſtand him. At laſt, upon his 
quitting the aſſenibly, Eunomus the Thriafian, a man 
now extremely old, found him wandering in a de- 
zected condition in the Piraeus, and took upon him 
to ſet him right. You,” ſaid he, have a mana! 
of ſpeaking very like that of Pericles ; and yet yo 
c Joſe yourſelf out of mere timidity and cowardice, 
* You neither bear up againſt the tumults of a po- 
te pular aſſembly, nor prepare your body by exerciic 
C for the labour of the roſtrum, but ſuffer your parts 


« to wither away in negligence and indolence.” 
. Another 
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Another time, we are told, when his ſpeeches had 


been ill received, and he was going home with his 


head covered, and in the greateſt diſtreſs, Satyrus 


the player, who was an acquaintance of his, follow- 
ed, and went in with him. Demoithenes lamented 


to him, “ that, though he was the moit laborious 
« of all the orators, and had almoſt ſacrificed his 
« health to that application, yet he could gain no 
« favour with the people; but drunken ſeamen, and 
„other unlettered perſons were heard, and kept 


s the roſtrum, while he was entirely diſregarded #,” 


© You ſay true, anſwered Satyrus; but I will 
© ſoon provide a remedy, if you will repeat to me 
© ſome ſpeech in Euripides or Sophocles.” When 
Demoſthenes had done, Satyrus pronounced the 
fame ſpeech z and he did it with ſuch propriety of 


action, and fo much in character, that it appeared to 


the orator quite a different paſſage. He now under- 
ſtood ſo well how much grace and digaity action 
adds to the beſt oration, that he thought it a ſmall 
matter to premeditate and compole, though with 
the utmoſt care, if the pronunciation and propriety 
of geſture were not attended to. Upon this, he built 
himſelf a ſubterraneous ſtudy, which remained to our 
times. Thither he repaired every day, to form his 
action and exerciſe his voice; and he would often 
ſtay there for two or three months together; ſhaving | 
one {ide of his head, that, if he ſhould happen to be 
ever ſo defirous of going abroad, the ſhame of ap- 


pearing in that condition might keep him in. 


When he did go out upon a viſit, or received one, 
le would take ſomething that paſſed in converſation, 
ſome buſineſs or fact that was reported to him, for a 


| lubje&t to exerciſe himſelf upon. As ſoon as he had 
| parted from his friends, he went to his ſtudy, where 


4 
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* Was that of a mariner. 


he repeated the matter in order as it paſſed, together 


* This was the privilege of all democratic ftates. Some 


= think, that, by ſcamen, he meant Demades, whole profeſlion 


KR 2 with 
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with the arguments for and againſt it. The ſubſtance 
of the ſpeeches which he heard, he committed tg 
memory, and afterwards reduced them to regular 
ſentences and periods *, meditating a variety of cor. 
rections and new forms of expreſſion, both for what 
others had ſaid to him, and he kad addreſſed to chem. 
Hence, it was concluded that he was not a man of 
much genius; and that all his eloquence was the 
effect of labour. A ſtrong proof of this ſeemed to 
be, that he was feldom heard to ſpeak any thing er 
tempore; and though the people often called upon 
him by name, as he {at in the aſſembly, to ſpeak 
to the point debated, he would not do it unlels he 
came prepared, For this, many of the orators ridi- 
culed him; and Pytheas, in particular, told him, 
That all his arguments {melt of the lamp.” De- 
moſthenes retorted ſharply upon him, „ Yes, in- 
% deed; but your lamp and mine, my friend, are 
« not conſcious to the fame labours.” To others 
he did not pretend to deny his previous application, 
but told them, He neither wrote the whole of his 
« orations, nor ſpoke without firſt committing part 
* to writing.“ He farther affirmed, „that this 
« ſhewed him a good member of a democratic ſlate; 
* for the coming prepared to the ro/ſtrum, was a mark 
%* of reſpect for the people. Whereas, to be regard- 
« leſs of what the people might think of a man's 
* addreſs, ſhewed his inclination for oligarchy; and 
that he had rather gain his point by force than by 
«« perſuaſion.” Another proof they give us of his 
want of confidence on any ſudden occafion, is, that 
when he happened to be put in diſorder by the 
tumultuary behaviour of the people, Demades often 
roſe up to ſupport him in an ex fempore addreſs; but 
he never did the ſame for Demades. 


* 


* Cicero did the ſame, as we find in his epiſtles to Atticus. 
Theſe arguments he calls The/es politicæ. 


Wbherefore 
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Wherefore then, it may be ſaid, did Aſchines 
call him an orator of the moſt admirable aſſurance? 
How could he ſtand up alone and refute Python 


* the Byzantian *, whoſe eloquence poured againſt: 


. 

7 

J 
I 


the Athenians like a torrent ? And when Lamachus 
the Myrrhenean + pronounced at the Olympic games 
an encomium which he had written upon Philip 
and Alexander, and in which he had aſſerted many 
ſevere and reproachful things againſt the Thebans 
and Olynthians, how could Demoſthenes riſe up 
and prove, by a ready deduction of facts, the many 
benefits for which Greece was indebted to the The- 
bans and Chalcidians, and the many evils that the 
flatterers of the Macedonians had brought upon 
their country? This, too, wrought ſuch a change 
in the minds of the great audience, that the Sophilt, 
his antagoniſt, apprehending a tumult, ſtele out or 
the aſſembly. 

Upon the whole, it appears that Demoſthenes did 
not take Pericles entirely for his model. He only 


adopted his action and delivery, and his prudem 
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reſolution not to make a practice of ſpeaking from 
a ſudden impulſe, or on any occafion that might 
preſent itſelf ; being perſuaded it was to that con- 


* This was one of the moſt glorious circumſtances in the life 
of Demoſthenes. The fate of his country, in a great meaſure, 
depended on his eloquence. After Elatea was loſt, and Philip 
threatened to march againſt Athens, the Athenians applied for 
ſuccours to the Bocotians. When the league was eftabliſhed, 
and the troops aſſembled at Chaeronea, Philip ſeat ambaſſadors 
to the council of Bocotia, the chief of whom was Python, one 
of the ableſt orators of his time. When ke had inveighed with 
all the powers of eloquence againſt the Athenians and their cauſe, 
Demoſthenes anſwered him, and carried the point in their fa- 
vour. He waz ſo elevated with this victory, that he mentions 
It in one ot his oratians in almoſt the ſame terms that Plutarch 
has uſed here. 

+ If we ſuppoſe this Lamachus to have been of Attica, the 
text ſhould be altered from Myrrhencar to Myrrhinufian ; for 
Myrrhinus was a borough of Attica, But there was a town called 
Myrhine in Tolia, and another in Lemnos ; and probably La- 
machus was of one of theſe. - | 


2 duct 
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duct he owed his greatneſs. Yet, while he chose 
not often to truſt the ſucceſs of his powers to fortune, 
he did not abſolutely neglect the reputation which 
may be acquired by ſpeaking on a ſudden occaſion, 
And, if we believe Fratoſthenes, Demetrius the 
Phalerean, and the comic poets, there was a greater 
{pirit and boldneſs in his unpremeditated orations, 
than in thoſe he had committed to writing, Fra. 
tolthenes ſays, that, in his extemporaneous ha, 
rangues he often ſpoke as from a ſupernatural im- 
pulſe ; and Demetrius tells us, that in an addreſsta 


the people, like a man inſpired, he once utered this 
oath in verſe, 


By earth, by all her fountains, ftreams, and floods. 
One of thecomic writerscalls him Rhopoperperethrass; 
and another, ridiculing his frequent uſe of the an. 
titheſis, ſays, ** As he took, fo he retook:“ for 
Demoſthenes affected to uſe that expreſſion. Poli 
bly, Antiphanes played upon that paſſage in thi 
oration concerning the Ifle of Haloneſus, in which 
Demoſthenes adviſed the Athenians ** not to take, 
but to retake it from Philip +.” 

It was agreed, however on all hands, that Jem 
des excelled all the orators when he truſted to na- 
ture only; and that his ſudden effuſions were ſupe- 
rior to the laboured ſpeeches of Demoſthenes. Ariſto 
of Chios gives us the following account of the op. 
nion of Theophraſtus concerning theſe orators. Be. 
ing aſked in what light he looked upon Demoſthenes 
as an orator, he ſaid, *I think him worthy of 4. 
c thens what of Demades, I think him above tt.“ 
The ſame philoſopher relates of Polyeuctus the Spuct- 
tian, who was one of the principal perſons in e 
Athenian adminiſtracion at that time, that he called 


# A haberdaſher of ſmall wares, or ſomething like it. 

+ There is an expreſſion ſomething like what Plutarch fas 
quoted, about the beginning of that oration. Libamas j14pects 
the whole cf that oration to be ſpurious ; but this raillery ot che 
Poet on Demoſthenes, ſeems to prove that it was of his nand. 


„ [0+ 


 « the moſt powerful ſpeaker ;” becauſe the latter 
' comprized a great deal of ſenſe in a few words. 
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„ Demoſthenes the greateſt orator, and Phocion 


To the fame purpole, we are told, that Demoſthe- 
nes himſelf, whenever Phocion got up to oppoſe him, 
uſed to ſay to his friends, Here comes the prun- 
« ing-hook of my periods.” It is uncertain, indeed, 
whether Demoſthenes referred to Phocion's manner 
of ſpeaking, or to his life and character. The lat- 
ter might be the caſe, becauſe he knew that a word 
or a nod from a man of ſuperior character, is more 
regarded than the long diſcourſes of another. 

As for his perſonal defects, Demetrius the Phale- 
rean, gives us an account of the remedies he applied 
to them ; and he ſays he had it from Demoſthenes 
in his old age. The hefitatzon and ſtammering of 
his tongue he corrected, by practiing to ſpeak with 
pebbles in his mouth; and he ſtrengthened his 
voice by running or walking up-lill, and pro- 
nouncing ſome paſſage in an oration or a poem, 
during the difficulty of breath which that cauſed. 
He had, moreover, a looking-glals in his houſe, be- 
fore which he uſed to declaim, and adjuſt all his 
motions. | 

It is ſaid, that a man came to him, one day, and 
defired him to be his advocate againſt a perſon from 
whom he had ſuffered by aſſault. Not you, indeed,” 
id Demoſthenes; “ you have ſuffered no ſuch 
„thing.“ What! faid the man, raiſing his 
voice, have I not received theſe blows?” © Ay, 
* now,” replied Demoſthenes, “ you do ſpeak like 
n perſon that has been injured.” So much, in his 
opinion, do the tone of voice and the action contri- 
bute to gain the ſpeaker credit in what he affirms. 

His action pleaſed the commenalty much; but 
people of taſte (among whom was Demetrius the 
Phalerean) thought there was ſomething in it low, 
melegant, and unmanly. Hermippus acquaints us, 
that Aſion being aſked his opinion of the ancient 

„ Orators, 


1 
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orators, and thoſe of that time, ſaid, * Whoever ha 
© heard the orators of former times, mult admite 
* the decorum and dignity with which they ſpoke, 
© Vet, when we read the orations of Demoſthenes, 
« we muſt allow they have more art in the compoſ.. 
* tion, and greater force.” It is needleſs to mention 
that, in his written or tions, there was ſomething ex. 
tremely cutting and ſ{-vere; but, in his ſudden re, 
partees, there was alſo ſomething of humour *. When 
Demades ſaid, Demoſthenes to me! a ſow to Mi. 
4 nerva;” our orator made anſwer, ** this Minerva 
& was found the other day playing the whore in 
« Colyttus.” When a 3 ſurnamed Chalcus +, 
attempted to jeſt upon his late ſtudies and Jong 
watchings, he ſaid, I know my lamp offends thee, 
«© But ycu need not wonder, my countrymen, that 
e we have ſo many robberies, when we have thieves 
4 of braſs, and walls only of clay.“ Though more 
of his ſayings might be produced, we ſhall pats 
them over, and go on to ſeek the reſt of his man- 
ners and character in his actions and political con- 
duct. | 

He tells us himſelf, that he entered upon public 
buſineſs in the time of the Phocian war 4; and the 
lame may be collected from his Philippics. For 
ſome of the laſt of them were delivered after that 


war was finiſhed ; and the former relate to the im- 


mediate tranſactions of it. It appears alſo that he 
was two and-thirty years old when he was preparing 
his oration againſt Midias ; and yet, at that time, 
he had attained no name or power in the adminiſtra- 
tion. This indeed, ſeems to be the reaſon of his 


* Longinus will not allow him the leaſt excellence in matter 
of humour or pleaſantry. Cap. xxviii. | 
+ That is, Braſs. 


4 In the Olymp. cvi. 333 years before the Chriſtian aer. 
Pemoſthenes was then in his twenty-ſeventh year. 
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dropping che proſecution for a ſum of money. 
; ? For, 

| 22 70 prayer, un moving art, 

Fer bent that fierce, inexorable heart. PoPE, 


He was vindictive in his nature, and implacable 
in his reſentments. He ſaw it a difficult thing, and 
out of the reach of his intereſt, to pull down a man 
ſo well ſupported on all fides as was Midias, by 
wealth and friends; and therefore he liſtened to the 
application in his behalf, Had he ſcen any hopes 
or poſſibility of cruſhing his enemy, I cannot think 
that three thouſand drachmas could have diſarmed 
his anger, | 

He had a glorious ſubje& for his political ambi- 
tion, to defend the cauſe of Greece againſt Philip. 
He defended it like a champion worthy of ſuch a 
charge, and ſoon gained great reputation both for 
eloquence and for the bold truths which he ſpoke. 
He was admired in Greece, and courted by the king 
of Perſia. Nay, Philip himſelf had a much higher 
opinion of him tban of the other orators ; and his 
enemies acknowledged that they had to contend with 
a great man. For Æſchines and Hyperides, in their 
very accuſations, give him ſuch a character. 

I wonder, therefore, how Theopompus could ſay 
that he was a man of no ſteadineſs, who was never 
long pleaſed cither with the ſame perſons or things, 
For, on the contrary, it appears that he abode by 
the party and the meaſures which he firſt adopted; 
and was ſo far from quuting them during his life, 
that he forfeited his life rather than he would for- 
fake them. Demades, to excuſe the inconſiſtency 
of his public character, uſed to ſay, I may have 
ff afſeried things contrary to my former ſentiments, 
but not any thing contrary to the true intereſts of 
* the commonwealth.” Melanopus, who was of 
the oppoſite party to Calliſtratus, often ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be bought off, and then ſaid, by way of 


apology, 
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apology, to the people, It is true, the man is my 
„ enemy, but the public good is an over-rulins 
£& confiderati:n.” And Nicodemus the Meſſenian, 
who firſt appeared ſtrong in the intereſt of Cala, der, 
and afterwards in that of Demetrius, ſaid, 4 He did 
% not contradict huntelt; for it was always the beſt 
& way to liſten to the ſtrongeſt.” But we have 
nothing of that kind to alledge againſt Demoſthenes 
He was never a time-ſerver, ether in his words or 
actions. The key of politics, which he firſt touched, 
he kept to without variation. 

Panaetius, the philolopher, aſſerts, that moſt of 
his oratzons arc written upon this principle, that vir. 
tue is to be Choſen for her own fake only; that, far 
inſtance, of the crown, that againſt Ariſtocrates, that 
for the immunities, and the Philippics. In all theſe 
orations he does not exhort his countrymen to that 
which 1s moſt agreeable, or eaſy, or advantageous; 
but points out honour and propriety as the firlt ob. 
jects, and leaves the ſafety of the ſtate as a matter of 
inferior conſideration. So that, if, beſide that noble 
ambition which animated his meaſures, and the ge- 
nerous turn of his addrefles to the people, he had 
been bleſt with the courage that war demands, and 
had kept his hands clean of brides, he would not 
have been numbered with ſuch orators as Myroclcs, 
Polyeuctus and Hyperides, but have deſerved to be 
placed in a higher {phere with Cimon, Thucydides, 
and Pericles. 

Among thoſe who took the reins of government 
after him *, Phocion, though not of the party in 
moſt eſteem, I mean that which ſeemed to favour the 


- * * 43 
„ 


Ta v per evTor, ſeems as if it would do, with the little 
paraphraſe we have given it; for Phocion did certainly hold the 
reins of government when Demoſthenes was no more. At the 
ſame time we muſt obſerve, that ſome inſiſt that the emendition 
of Wolfius, % 5324 zz7 avror, ſhonld take place, becaule Pho- 
cion was cotemporary to Demoſthenes ; and becauſe Plutarch 
ſays afterwards, #5 ye xa avroy frog, 8E bY Aoye, THE as C νj,-,t 
Xa Tw g cf te. 
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Macedonians ; yet, on account of his probity and 
valour, did not appear at all inferior to Ephialtes, 
Ariſtides, and Cimon. But Demoſthenes had nei- 
ther the courage that could be truſted in the field, 
nor was he (as Demetrius expreſſes it) ſufficiently 
fortified againſt the impreſſions of money. Though 
he bore up againſt the aſſaults of corruption from 
Philip and the Macedonians, yet he was taken by 
the gold of Suſa and Ecbatana ;—to that he was 
much beter qualified to recommend than to imi- 
tate the virtues of our anceſtors. It mutt be ac- 
knowledged, however, that he excelled all the ora- 
tors of his time, except Phocion, in his life and con- 
verſation: and we find in his orations, that he told 
the people the boldeſt truths, that he oppoſed their 
inclinations, and corrected their errors with the great- 
eſt ſpirit and freedom, Theopompus alſo acquaints 
us, that when the Athenians were for having him ma- 
nager of a certain impeachment, and inſiſted upon 
it in a tumultuary manner, he would not comply, but 
roſe up, and ſaid, My friends, Iwill be your coun- 
e {ellor, whether you will or no; but a falſe accuſer 
* will not be, how much ſoever you may wiſh it.“ 
His behaviour in the caſe of Antipho was of the 
ariſtocratic caſt *, The people had acquitted him 
in the general aſſembly, and yet he carried him be- 
fore the areopagus z where, without regarding the 
offence it might give the people, he proved that he 
had promiſed Philip to burn the arſenal; upon 
waich, he was condemned by the council, and put 
to death. He likewiſe accuſed the prieſteſs Theoris 
of ſeveral miſdemeanors ; and, among the reſt, of 
her teaching the flaves many arts of impoſition. 
Such crimes, he infiſted, were capital; and ſhe was 


delivered over to the exccutioner. 15 


Demoſthenes is {aid to have written the oration for 


Apollodorus, by which he carried his -cauſe againſt 
the general Timotheus, in an action of debt to the 


* See his oration de Corona. 
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public treaſury ; as alſo thoſe others againſt Phormio 
and Stephanus *; which was a juſt exception againſt 
his character: for he compoſed the oration which 
Phormio had pronounced againſt Apollodorus. 
This, therefore, was like furmſhing two enemies 
with weapons out of the ſame ſhop to fight one ano- 


ther. He wrote ſome public orations for others 


before he had any concern in the adminiſtration 
himſelf, namely, thoſe againſt Androtion, Timo- 
crates, and Ariſtocrates. For it appears that he was 
only twenty- ſeven or twenty-eight years of age when 
he publiſhed thole orations. That againſt Ariſtogi- 
ton, and that for the immunities, he delivered him- 
ſelf, at the requeſt, as he ſays, of Cteſippus the 
ſon of Chabrias ; though others tell us, it was be- 
cauſe he paid his addreſſes to the young man's mo- 
ther. He did not, however, marry her ; for his 
wife was a woman of Samos, as Demetrius the Mag. 
neſian informs us in his account of perſons of the 
ſame name. It is uncertain whether that againſt 
Eſchines, for betraying his truſt as ambaſſador +, was 
ever ſpoken; though Idomeneus affirms that El- 
chines was acquitted only by thirty votes. This leems 
not to be true, at leaſt ſo far as may be conjectured 
from both their orations concerning the crown ; tor 
neither of them expreſsly mentions it as a cauſe that 
ever came to trial. But this is a point which we 
{ball leave for others to decide. 

Demoſthenes, through the whole courſe of his 
political conduct, left none of the actions of the king 
of Macedon undiſparaged. Even in time of peace 
he laid hold on every opportunity to raiſe ſuſpicions 


* Dacier gives a quite contrary ſenſe. Inſtead of, again}! 
Phormio, he lays, for Phormio, pour Phormion ; though the Greek 
is TS Tpo; ®oguiwyz, Probably he had a copy with a different 
reading; but he does not mention it. 

+ In this oration, Demoſthenes accuſed AÆſchines of many 
capital crimes committed in the embaſly on which he was ſent to 
oblige Philip to ſwear to the articles of peace. Both that cration 
and the anſwer of Aiſchines are fill extant, ; 
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ayainſt him among the Athenians, and to excite 
their reſentment. Hence, Philip looked upon him 
as a perſon of the greatelt importance in Athens; 
and when he went with nine other deputies to the 
court of that prince, after having given them all 
audience, he anſwered the ſpeech of Demolthenes 
with greater Care than the reſt. As to other marks 
of honour and reſpect, Demoſthenes had not an 
equal ſhare in them; they were beſtowed principally 
upon Aſchines and Philocrates. They, therefore, 
were large in the praiſe of Philip on all occaſions 
and they inſiſted, in particular, on his eloquence, 
his beauty, and even his being able to drink a great 
quantity of liquor. Demoſthenes, who could not 
bear to hear him praiſed, turned theſe things off as 
trifles. * The firft,” he ſaid, © was the property of 
« a ſophiſt, the ſecond of a woman, and the third 
4 of a ſponge; and not one of them could do any 
credit to a king,” _ 

Afterwards, it appeared that nothing was to be 
expected but war; for, on one hand, Philip knew 
not how to fir down in tranquility ; and, on the 
other, Demoſthenes inflamed the Athenians. In 
this caſe, the firſt ſtep the orator took, was, to pur 
the people upon ſending an armament to Euboea, 
which was brought under the yoke of Philip by its 
petty tyrants. Accordingly he drew up an edict, 
in purſuance of which they paſſed over to tha: pe- 
ninſula, and drove out the Macedonians. His ſecond 
operation was the {ending ſuccours to the Byzan- 
tians and Perinthians, with whom Philip was at war. 
He perſuaded the people to drop their reſentment, 
to forget the faults which both thoſe nations had 
committed in the confederate war, and to ſend 
a body of troops to their aſſiſtance. They did 
to, and it faved them from ruin. After this, he 
went ambaſſador to the ſtates of Greece; and, by 
his animating addreſs, brought them almoſt all to 
Join in the league againſt Philip. Beſide the troops 
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of the ſeveral cities, they took an army of meree. 
naries, to the number of fifteen thouſand foot, and 
to thouſand horſe, into pay, and readily contribu. 
ed to the charge. Theophraſtus tells us, that, whey 
the allies defired their contributions might be ſetiled, 
Crobylus the orator anſwered, „ That war could 
* not be brought to any let diet.“ 

The cyes of all Greece were now upon theſe 
movements ; and all were {olicitous for the event, 
The cities of Euboea, the Achaeans, the Corin. 
thians, the Megarenfians, the Leucadians, the Cor. 
cyracans, had each ſeverally engaged for themſelves 
againſt the Macedonians : yet the greateſt work re- 
maihed for Demoſthenes to do; which was to bring 
the Thebans over to the league. Their county 
bordered upon Attica; they had a great army on 
foot, and were then reckoned the beſt ſoldiers in 
Greece. But they had recent obligations to Philip in 
the Phocion war, and therefore it was not caly to 
draw them from him; eſpecially when they conſi- 
dered the frequent quarrels and acts of hoſtility in 
which their vicinity to Athens engaged them. 

Meantime Philip, elated with his ſucceſs at Am- 
phifſa, ſurpriſed Elatea, and poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Phocis. The Athenians were ſtruck with aftonith- 
ment, and not one of them durſt mount the : 
No one knew what advice to give; but a melan- 
choly filence reigned in the city. In this diſ- 
treſs Demoſthenes alone ſtood forth, and propoſed 
that application ſhould be made to the Thebans. 
He likewiſe animated the people in his uſual man- 
ner, and inſpired them with freſh hopes; in con- 
ſequenceof which, he was ſent ambaſſador to Thebes, 
ſome others being joined in commiſſion with him. 
Philip, too, on his part, as Maryas informs us, ſent 
Amyntas and Clearchus, two Macedonians, Dao- 


chus the Theſſalian, and Thiaſydacus the Elean *, 
| to 


* As the country of Amyntas and Clearchus is mentioned, 


ſo in all probability was that of the other ambaſſadors who ah 
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to anſwer the Athenian deputies. The Thebans were 
not ignorant. what way their true intereſt pointed; 
but each of them had the evils of war before his 
eyes; for their Phocian wounds were {till treſ upon 
them. However, the powers of the orators, as Theo- 


pompus tells us, rekindled their courage and ambi- 
* tion ſo effectually, that all other objects were diſre- 


garded. They loſt ſight of fear, of caution, of 
every prior attachment, and, through the force of 
bis cloquence, fell with enthufiaſtie tranſports into 
the path of honour. | 

So powerful, indeed, were the efforts of the ora- 


tor, that Philip immediately ſent ambaſſadors to 
Athens to apply for peace; Greece recovered her 


ſpirits while ſhe ſtood waiting for the event; and 


not only the Athenian generals, but the governors 


of Boeotia, were ready to obey the commands of 


Demoſthenes. All the aſſemblies, as well thoſe of 
Thebes as thoſe of Athens, were under his direc- 
tion; he was equally beloved, equally powerful in 
both places; and, as Theopompus ſhews, it was no 


more than his merit claimed. But the ſuperior power 
of fortune, which ſeems to have been working a 
revolution, and drawing the libertics of Greece to 


a period at that time, oppoſed and batted all the 


meaſures that could be taken. The deity diſcovered 
many tokens of the approaching event. Among 


the reſt, the prieſteſs of Apollo delivered dreadful 
bracles; and an old prophecy from the Sibylline- 
| books was then much repeated, — 


Far from Thermodon'sbanks,when, fain'd with blood, 


Boeotia trembles oer the crimſon flood, 
On eagle-pinions let me pierce the ſhy, 


| And fee the vanguiſhd weep, the victor die ! 


do act with them. The text, as it now ſtands, is Auvrras wes 
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The va before Orca, ſhould probably be taken away. Ag 
1 daeus, we find in Plutarch's morals, that he was an 
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This Thermodon, they ſay, is a ſmall river in ont 
country near Chaeronea, which falls into the Cephj, 
ſus. At preſent we know no river of that name; 
but we conjecture that the Haemon, which runs by 
the temple of Hercules, where the Greeks encamp- 
ed, might then be called Thermodon; and the bat. 
tle having filled it with blood and the bodies of the 
flain, it might, on that account, change its appella. 
tion. Duris, indeed, fays, that Thermodon was 


1 
, 
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| not a river, but that ſome of the ſoldiers, as they 
| were pitching their tents and opening the trenches, ' 
1 tound a ſmall ſtatue wich an inſcription, which ſig 25 
nified, that the perſon repreſented was Thermodon, ; 
holding a wounded Amazon 1n his arms. He adds, | 
that there was another oracle on the ſubject, much 
taken notice of at that time. 
—— Fell bird of prey, 
Wait thou the plenteous harveſt tohich the ſword F 
Will give thee on Tbermodon. 5 
But it is hard to ſay what truth there is in theſe : 
accounts. | B 
As to Demoſthenes, he is ſaid to have had ſuch WI 
confidence in the Grecian arms, and to have been ſo Y 
much elated with the courage and ſpirit of ſo may 
brave men calling for the enemy, that he would not 
ſuffer them to regard any oracles or prophecies. He 
told them, that he ſuſpected the propheteſs herſelf of We 


philippizing. He put the Thebans in mind of Epa- 
minondas, and the Athenians of Pericles, how they 
reckoned ſuch things as mere pretexts of cowardice, 
and purſued the p an which their reaſon had dictated, WE 
Thus far Demoſthenes acquitted himſelf like a man WE 
of ſpirit and honour ;—bur in the battle, he pet. 
formed nothing worthy of the glorious things he bad We 
ſpoken. He quitted his poſt ; be threw away hs We 
arms; he fled in the moſt infamous manner; and was We. 
not aſhamed, as Pytheas ſays, to bely the inſcrip- 
tion eh 
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tion which he had put upon his ſhield in golden cha- 


EZ raters, To coop FORTUNE. 


Immediately after the victory, Philip, in the ela- 


EZ tion of his heart, committed a thouſand excefles. 
Ne drank to intoxication, and danced over the dead, 


making a kind of ſong of the firſt part of the de- 


cree which Demoſthenes had procured, and beating 
time to it: Demoſthenes the Paeanean, ſon of Demoſt- 
* henes, has decreed. But when he came to be ſober 


again, and conſidered the dangers with which he had 


lately been ſurrounded, he trembled to think of the 


prodigious force and power of that orator, who had 


5 obliged him to put both empire and life on the caſt 
ol a day, on a few hours of that day“. 


The fame of Demoſthenes reached the Perſian 


court; and the king wrote letters 10 his lieutenants, 


E commanding them to ſupply him with money, and 


to attend to him more than any other man in Greece; 
: becauſe he knew beſt how to make a diverſion in 
his fayour, by raifing freſh troubles, and finding 
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employment for the Macedonian arms nearer home. 
This Alexander afterwards diſcovered by the letters 
of Demoſthenes, which he found at Sardis, and the 
papers of the Perſian governors expreſſing the ſums 


which had been given him. 


When the Greeks had loſt this great battle, thoſe 


of the contrary faction attacked Demoſthenes, and 
brought a variety of public accuſations againſt him, 
The people, however, not only acquitted him, but 
treated him with the ſame reſpect as before, and 
= Called him to the helm again, as a perſon whom 
they knew to be a well-wiſher to his country. S0 


that, when the bones of thoſe who fell at Chaeronea 


& Vere brought home to be interred, they pitched upon 


A F Demades the orator contributed to bring him to the right 
© uſe of his reaſon, when he told him with ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
magnauimity, © That fortune had placed him in the character 


= of Agamemnon ; but that he choſe to play the part of 
2 © Therhtes,” 
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Demoſthenes to make the funeral oration. They 
were, therefore, ſo far from bearing their misfortune 
in a mean and ungenerous manner, as Theopompu; 
in a tragical ſtrain repreſents it, that, by the greg 
honour they did the counſellor, they ſhewed they 
did not repent of having followed his advice. 

Demoſthenes accordingly made the oration. But 
after this, he did not prefix his own name to hi; 
edicts, becauſe he conſidered fortune as inauſpiciou 
to him; but ſometimes that of one friend, ſome. 
times that of another, till he recovered his ſpirits 
upon the death of Philip: for that prince did nc 
long ſurvive his victory at Chaeronea ; and his fat: 
ſeemed to be preſigniſied in the laſt of the veal 
above quoted : 


And fee the vanquiſo' d Weep, the victor die! 


Demoſthenes had ſecret mtelligence of the death 
of Philip; and, in order to prepofleſs the people 
with hopes of ſome good ſucceſs to come, he entered 
the afſembly with a gay countenance, pretending 
he had ſeen a viſion which announced ſomething 
great for Athens. Soon after, meſſengers came 
with an account of Philip's death. The Athenians 
immediately offered ſacrifices of acknowledgment 
to the gods for ſo happy an event, and voted a crow! 
for Pauſanias, who killed him. Demoſthenes, 03 
this occaſion, made his appearance in magnificent 
attire, and with a garland on his head, though !! 
was only the ſeventh day after his daughter's death, 
as Aiſchines tells us; who, on that account, . 
proaches him as an unnatural father. But he mul! 
himſelf have been of an ungenerous and effeminats 
diſpoſition, if he confidered tears and lamentations 
as marks of a kind and affectionate parent, and con- 
demned the man who bore ſuch a loſs with mod:- 
ration. 

At the ſame time, I do not pretend to ſay the 


Athenians were right in crowning themſelves wii 
flowels, 
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flowers, or in ſacrificing, upon the death of a prince, 


* who had behaved to them with ſo much gentleneſs 


and humanity in their misfortunes. For it was a 


* meanneſs, below contempt, to honour him in his life, 


and admit him a citizen; and yet, after he was fallen 


by the hands of another, not to keep their joy with- 
in any bounds, but to inſult the dead, and fing tri- 


* ymphal ſongs, as if they had performed ſome extra- 
ordinary act of valour. 


I commend Demoſthenes, indeed, for leaving the 


tears and other inſtances of mourning, which his 
* domeſtic misfortunes might claim, to the women, 


and going about ſuch actions as he thought condu- 


cive to the welfare of his country. For I think, a 
man of ſuch firmneſs and other abilities as a ſtateſ- 
man ought to have, ſhould always have the com- 
mon concern in view, and look upon his private 


| accidents or buſineſs as conſiderations much inferior 
to the public. In conſequence of which, he will be 


much more careful to maintain his dignity than 
actors who perſonate kings and tyrants; and yet 
© theſe, we ſee, neither laugh nor weep according to 


the dictates of their own paſſions, but as they are 
directed by the ſubject of the drama. It is univer- 
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| ſally acknowledged that we are not to abandon the 
E unhappy to their ſorrows, but to endeavour to con- 


ſole them by rational diſcourſe, or by turning their 
attention to more agreeable objects; in the ſame 
manner as we defire thoſe who have weak eyes to 
turn them from bright and dazzling colours, to 
green, or others of a ſofter kind. And what better 
conſolation can there be under domeſtic afflictions, 
than to attemper and alleviate them with the public 
ſucceſs*; 1o chat, by ſuch a mixture, the bad = 

S 2 | e 


la the printed text, it is narpW; arvxvors, but the Yulcob, 
and another manuſcript give us «vTvxzo%5- Some queſtion whe - 
2a xo» T&Iv» can mean public joy, though r does certainly 
ometimes mean the affeions or paſſions in general. It 2 wa 
indeed 
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be corrected by the good. Theſe reflections we 
thought proper to make, becauſe we have obſerved 
that this diſcourſe of Aſchines has weakened the 
minds of many perſons, and put them upon indulg. 
ing all the effeminacy of forrow. 

Demoſthenes now ſolicited the ſtates of Greece 
again; and they entered once more into the league. 
The Thebans, being furniſhed with arms by Demoſt 
henes, attacked the garriſon in their citadel, and 
killed · great numbers; and the Athenians prepared 
to join them in the war. Demoſthenes mounted the 
roſtrum almoſt every day; and he wrote to the king of 
Perſia's heutenants in Aſia, to invite them to com- 
mence hoſtilities from that quarter againſt Alexander, 
whom he called a boy, a ſecond Margites *. 

But when Alexander had ſettled the affairs of hi; 
own country, and marched into Boeotia with all his 
forces, the pride of the Athenians was humbled, and 
the ſpirit of Demoſthenes died away. They dclerted 
the Thebans; and that unhappy people had to ſtand 
the whole fury of the war by themſelves ; in conſe- 
quence of which they loſt their city. The Athe- 
nians were in great trouble and confuſion ; and they 
could think of no better meaſure than the ſending 
Demoſthenes, and ſome others, ambaſſadors to 
Alexander. But Demoſthenes, dreading the anger 
of that monarch, turned back at Mount Cithaeron, 
and relinquiſhed his commiſſion. Alexander imme- 
diately ſent deputies to Athens, who (according to 
Idomeneus and Duris) demanded that they woulc 
deliver up ten of their orators. But the greateli 
part, and thoſe the moſt reputable of the hiſtorians, 
ſay, that he demanded only theſe eight, Demoſthenes, 
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indeed, be good ſenſe to ſay, We ought to loſe our private ſof- | 

' Tows in the public: Doſt thou mourn for thyſelf, when ty 

country is periſhing ? But that interpretation would not agree ne 

with what follows, Toi Pirrioor afpantzour Ta yeigw, that the bas 
may be corredted by the good. | | 

Homer wrote a ſatire againſt this Margites, who appears (0 

have been a very contemptible character. 
Polyeuctus, 
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Polyeuctus, Eplualtes, Lycurgus, Myrocles, Da- 
mon, Calliſthenes, and Charidemus. On this oc- 
caſion Demoſthenes addrefled the people in the 
fable of the ſheep, who were to give up their dogs 
to the wolves before they would grant them peace; 
by which he inſinuated, that he and the other ora- 
tors were the guards of the people, as the dogs were 
of the flock; and that Alexander was the great 
wolf they had to treat with. And again: * As we 
« ſee merchants carrying about a fmall ſample in a 
« diſh, by which they ſel} large quantities of wheat 
« fo you, in us, without knowing it, deliver up the 
« whole body of citizens.” Theſe particulars we 
have from Ariſtobulus of Caſſandria. 

The Athemians deliberated upon the point in 
full aſſembly; and Demades, ſeeing them in great 
perplexity, offered to go alone to the king of Ma- 
cedon, and intercede for the orators, on condition 
that each of them would give him five talents; 
whether it was that he depended upon the friendſhip 
that prince had for him, or whether he hoped to find 
him, like a lion, ſatiated with blood. He ſucceeded, 
however, in his application for the orators, and re- 
conciled Alexander to the city. | 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, the repu- 
tation of Demades, and the other orators of his party, 
greatly increaſed; and that of Demoſthenes gra- 
dually declined. It is true, he raifed his head a 
little when Agis, king of Sparta, took the field; 
but it ſoon fell again; for the Athenians refuſed to 
join him: Agis was killed in battle, and the Lace- 
daemonians entirely routed. 

About this time, the affair concerning the crown 
came again upon the carpet. The information was 


* Demoſthenes rebuilt the walls of Athens at his own expence; 
or which the people, at the motion of Cteſiphon, decreed him a 
crown of gold. This excited the envy and jealouſy of Aſchines, 
who thereupon brought that famous impeachmeat againſt De- 
moſthenes, which occaſioned his inimitable oration de Corona. 
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the cauſe was not determined till ten years after“, 
under Ariſtophon. It was the molt celebrated cafe 
that ever was pleaded, as well on account of the 
reputation of the orators, as the generous b-haviour 
of the judges. For, though the proſecutors of De. 
moſthenes were then 1n great power, as being en- 
tirely in the Macedonian intereſt, the judges would 
not give their voices againſt him; but, on the con. 
trary, acquitted him ſo honourably, that Æſchines 
had not a fifth part of the ſuffrages . Aſchines im. 
mediately quitted Athens, and ſpent the reſt of his 
days in teaching rhetoric at Rhodes and in lonia. 

It was not long after this that Harpalus came from 
Aſia to Athens}. He had fled from the ſervice 
of Alexander, both becauſe he was conſcious to 
himſelf of having falſified his truſt to miniſter to 
his pleaſures, and becauſe he dreaded his maſter, 
who now was become terrible to his beſt friends, 
As he applied to the people of Athens for ſhelter, 
and deſired protection for his ſhips and treaſures, 
moſt of the orators had an eye upon the gold, and 
ſupported his application with all their intereſt, 
Demoſthenes at firlt adviſed them to order Harpa- 
lus off immediately, and to be particularly careful 
not to involve the city in war again, without any jult 
or neceſſary cauſe. 

Yet a few days after, when they were taking an 
account of the treaſure, Harpalus perceiving that 


* Plutarch muſt be miſtaken here. It does not appear, upon 
the exacteſt calculation, to have been-more than eight years. 

+ This was a very ignominious circumſtance; for if the aceuſet 
had not a fifth part of the ſuffrages, he was fined a thouſaud 
drachmas. 

t Harpalus had the charge of Alexander's treaſure in Baby: 
lon; and, flattering himſelf that he would never return from 
his Indian expedition, he gave into all manner of crimes and ex- 
ceſſes. At laſt, when he found that Alexander was really retw!- 
ing, and that he took a ſevere account of ſuch people as himſelf, 
he thought proper to march off with 5000 talents, and 0009 men, 
into Attica, | 
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* Demoſthenes was much pleaſed with one of the 
© king's cups, and ſtood admiring the workmanſhip 
and faſhion, deſired him to take it in his hand, and 
feel the weight of the gold. Demoſthenes being 
* {urpriſed at the weight, and aſking Harpalus how 
much it might bring, he ſmiled and ſaid, It will 
bring you twenty talents.” And as ſoon as it was 
night, he ſent him the cup with that ſum. For Har- 


palus knew well enough how to diſtinguiſh a man's 
paſſion for gold, by his pleaſure at the fight, and the 


Feen looks he caſt upon it. Demoſthenes could not 
reſiſt the temptation : it made all the impreſſion 


upon him that was expected; he received the mo- 
ney, like a garriſon, into his houſe, and went over 
to the intereſt of Harpalus. Next day he came 
into the aſſembly with a quantity of wool and ban- 
dages about his neck ; and when the people called 
upon him to get up and ſpeak, he made ſigns that 
he had loſt his voice. Upon which, ſome that were 
by, ſaid, „It was no co umon hoarſeneſs that he had 
« got in the night; it was a hoarſeneſs occaſioned by 
« {wallowing gold and ſilver.“ Afterwards, when all 
the people were appriſed of his taking the bribe, and 
he wanted to ſpeak in his own defence, they would 
not ſuffer him, but raiſed a clamour, and expreſſed 
their indignation. At the fame time, ſomebody or 
other ſtood up and ſaid, ſneeringly, Will you not 
“ liſten ts the man with the cup*.“ The Athe- 
nians then immediately ſent Harpalus off; and, 
tearing they might be called to account for the mo- 
ney with which the orators had been corrupted, they 
made a ſtrict enquiry after it, and ſearched all their 
houſes, except that of Callicles the ton of Arrenides; 
whom they ſpared, as Theopompus ſays, becauſe he 


was newly married, and his bride was in his houſe. 


" This alludes to a cuſtom of the ancients at their feaſts; 
terem it was utual for the cup to paſs from hand to hand; and 
the perſon who held it ſung a ſong, to which the reſt gave atten- 


tion. 
8 At 
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At the fame time, Demoſthenes, ſeemingly with 
a deſign to prove his innocence, moved for an order 
that the affair ſhould be brought before the court gf 
Areopagus, and all perſons puniſhed who ſhould he 
found guilty of taking bribes. In conſequence of 
which, he appeared before that court, and was one 
of the firit that were convicted. Being ſentenced 
to pay a fine of fifty talents, and to be impriſoned 
till it was paid, the diſgrace of his conviction, and 
the weakneſs of his conſtitution, which could not 
bear cloſe confinement, determined him to fly; and 
this he did, undiſcovered by ſome, and aſſiſted by 
others. It is ſaid, that, when he was not far from 
the city, he perceived ſome of his late adverſaries 
following, and endeavoured to hide himſelf. But 
they called to him by name ; and when they came 
nearer, deſired him to take ſome neceflary ſupplies 
of money, which they had brought with them for 
that purpoſe. They affured him, they had no other 
deſign in following; and exhorted him to take 
courage. But Demoſthenes gave into more violent 
expreſſions of grief than ever, and faid, * What 
&«.comfort can 1 have, when I leave enemies in this 
city more generous than it ſeems poſſible to find 
« friends in any other*!” He bore his exile in 4 
very weak and effeminate manner. For the molt 
part, he reſided in Agina or Troezene ; where, 
whenever he looked towards Attica, the tears fell 
from his eyes. In his expreſſions, there was no- 
thing of a rational firmneſs; nothing anſwerable to 
the bold things he had ſaid and done in his adml- 
niſtration. When he left Athens, we are told, he 
lifted up his hands towards the citadel, and fad, 
* O Minerva, goddeſs of thoſe towers, whence 1 


* It is recorded by Photius, that Æſchines, when he left Athens, 
was followed in like manner, and aſſiſted by Demoſthenes ; and 
that, when he offered him conſolations, he made the ſame aniwer. 


Plutarch likewiſe mentious this circumſtance in the lives of the 
ten orators, 
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« it that thou delighteſt in three ſuch monſters as an 
« owl, a dragon, and the people?“ The young 
men who reſorted to him for inſtruction, he adviſed, 
by no means, 10 meddle with affairs of ſtate. He 


told them, That, if two roads had been ſhewn 
* « him at firſt, the one leading to the reſtrum and the 
* « byfinels of the aſſembly, and the other to certain 


« deſtruction, and he could have foreſeen the evils 


that awaited him in the political walk, the fears, 


« the envy, the calumny, and contention, he would 


' « have choſen that road which led to immediate 


* death.“ 


During the exile of Demoſthenes, Alexander 
died *. The Greek cities once more combining upon 


* that event, Leoſchenes performed great things; and, 
among the reſt, drew a line of circumvallat ion around 


Antipiter, whom he had ſhut up in Lamia. Pytheas 


the orator, with Callimedon, ſurnamed Carabus, left 


Athens, and going over to Antipater, accompanied 
his friends and ambaſſadors in their applications to 
the Greeks, and in perſuading them not to deſert 
the Macedonian cauſe, nor hiten to the Athenians. 


On the other hand, Demoſthenes joined the Athe- 


nian deputies, and exerted himſelf greatly with them 
in exhorting the ſtates to fall with united efforts 
upon the Macedonians, and drive them out of 


Greece. Phylarcus tells us, that, in one of the 


| cities of Arcadia, Pytheas and Demoſthenes ſpoke 


> Vith great acrimony; the one in pleading for the 


| Macedonians, and the other for the Greeks. Py- 


1 


tmeas is reported to have faid, © As ſome ficknels 


cc 


15 always {uppoled to be in the houſe into which 


* als's milk is brought; ſo the city which an Athe- 


„fick and decaying condition.” Demoſthenes 


turned the compariſon againſt him, by faying, “ As 
als's milk never enters but for curing the lick, fo 
Olymp. cxiv. Demoſthenes was then in his fifty-eighth year. 
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the Athenians never appear but for remedyin 


«ſome diſorder.” ; g 

The people of Athens were ſo much pleaſed with 
this repartee, that they immediately voted for the 
recall of Demoſthenes, It was Damon the Paeanean, 
couſin-german to Demoſthenes. who drew up the 
decree. A galley was ſent to fetch him from Aging, 
and when he came up from the Piraeus to Athens, 
the whole body of citizens went to meet and congra. 
tulate him on his return; inſomuch, that there was 
neither a magiſtrate nor prieſt left in the town. De- 
metrius of Magneſia acquaints us, that Demoſthenes 
hfred up his hands tow+rds heaven in thanks for that 
happy day.“ Happier,” ſaid he, © is my return than 
* that of Alcibiades. It was through compulſion 
„* that the Athenians reſtored him; but me they have 
& recalled from a motive of kindneſs,” 

The fine, however, {till remained due; for they 
could not extend their grace ſo far as to repeal his 
ſentence. But they found out a method to evade the 
law, while they ſecmed to comply with it. It was 


the cuſtom, in the ſacrifices to Jupiter the preſerver, 


to pay the perſons who prepared and adorned the 
altars. They, therefore, appointed Demoſthenes to 
this charge ; and ordered that he ſhould have hity 
talents for his trouble, which was the ſum his fine 
amounted to. 


But he did not long enjoy his return to his coun- 


try. The affairs of Greece ſoon went to ruin. They 


loſt the battle of Crano in the month of Auguſt“; 


a Macedonian garriſon entered Munychia in Sep— 
tember ; and Demoſthenes loſt his life in Octo- 
ber 8. 

It happened in the following manner: - When 


news was brought that Antipater and Cratcrus were 


coming to Athens, Demoſthenes and thoſe of hu 


party haſtened to get out privately before their af. 
rival.  Hereupon the people, at the motion of De- 


* Metagitnions I Hoedromion. 8 Pyanepjion- 
mace: 
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mades, condemned them to death. As they fled dif- 
ferent ways, Antipater ſent a company of ſoldiers 
about the country to ſeize them, Archias, ſurnam- 
ed Phugadotheras, or the exile-hunter, was their cap» 
tain. It is ſaid, he was a native of Thurium, and had 
been ſome time a tragedian ; they add, that Polus of 
gina, who excelled all the actors of his time, was 
kis ſcholar. Hermippus reckons Archias among the 
diſciples of Lacritus the rhetorician; and Demetrius 
ſays he ſpent ſome time at the {ſchool of Anazimenes, 
This Archias, however, drew Hyperides the orator, 
Ariſtonicus of Marathon, and Himeraeus, the bro- 
ther of Demetrius the Phalerean, out of the temple 
of Xacus in Ægina, where they had taken refuge, 
and fent them to Antipater at Cleonae, There they 
were executed; and Hyperides is ſaid to have firſt 
had his tongue cut out. 

Archias being informed that Demoſthenes had 
taken ſanctuary in the temple of Neptune in Calau- 
ria, he and his Trachian ſoldiers paſted over to it in 
row-boats. As ſoon as he was landed he went to 
the orator, and endeavoured to perſuade him to 
quit the temple, and go with him to Aatipater ; 
aſſuring him that he had no hard meaſure to expect. 
hut it happened that Demoithenes had ſeen a ſtrange 
viſion the night before. He thought that he was con- 
tending with Archias which could play the tra- 
gedian the belt; that he ſucceeded in his action; had 
the audience on his ſide, and would certainly have 
obtained the prize, had not Archias outdone him in 
© the drefles and decorations of the theatre. There- 
fore, when Archias had addreſſed him with a great 
appearance of humanity, he fixed his eyes on him, 
and faid, without riſing from his ſeat, 4+ Neither 
your action moved me formerly, nor do your pro- 
* miſes move me now.” Archias then began to 
threaten him; upon which he ſaid, © Before, you 
© * acteda part; now you ſpeak as from the Macedo- 
= * man tripod. Only wait a while, till I have ſent 
=. j 66 my 
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&* my laſt orders to my family. So ſaying, he re. 
tired into the inner part of the temple ; 3 a. ad, taking 
ſome paper, as it he meant to write, he put the pen 
in his mouth, and bit it a conſiderable time, as he 
uſed to do when thoughtful about his wn 
after which, he cov red bis, head, and put it in a ri 
clining poſture, The ſoldiers who ſtood at the d bot, 
apprehen ding that he took theſe methods to put off 
the fatal itroke, laughed at him, and called him x 
coward. Archias then approaching him, defired 
him to rite, and began to repeat the promiſes of 
making his peace. with Antipater, _ Demoſthenes, 
who by this time felt the operation of the poiſon he 
had taken, ſtrong upon him, uncovered his face, and 
looking upon Archias, „Now (ſaid he) you may 
« act the part of Creon * in the play, as foon as 
& you pleaſe, and caſt out this carcale of mine un- 
«© buried. For my part, O gracious Neptune, | 
& quit thy temple with my breath within me. But 
1 Antipater and the. Macedonians would not have 
& {crupled to profane it with murder.” By this time 
he could ſcarcely ſtand, and therefore deſired them 
to ſupport him. But in attempting to walk out he 
fell by the altar, and expired with a groan. 

Ariſto ſays, he ſucked the poiſon from a pen, as 
we have related it. One Pappus, whoſe memoirs 
were recovered by Hermippus, reports, that when 
he fell by the altar, there was found on his paper the 
beginning of a letter, © Demoſthenes to Antipater, 
and notlung more. He adds, that the people being 
ſurpriſed that he died ſo quickly, the Thracians wi: 
ſtood at the door, aſſured them that he took the 
poifon in his hand out of a piece of cloth, and pit 
it to his mouth. To them it had the appearance ot 
gold. Upon enquiry made by Archias, a young 

aid who ſerved Demoſthenes, ſaid, he had long 
wore that piece of cloth by way of amulet. Fi 


Ly 


* Alluding to that paſſage in the Antigone of Sophocles, 
where Creon forbids the body of Polynices to be buried. 
toſthenes 
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; toſchenes tells us, that he kept the poiſon in the hol- 
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low of a bracelet- button which he wore upon his 
arm. Many others have written upon the ſubject; 


but it is not neceſſary to give all their different 


accounts. We ſhall only add, that Democharis, a 
ſervant of Demoſthenes, aſſerts, that he did not think 


his death owing to poiſon, but to the favour of the 


gods, and a happy providence, which ſnatched him 
from the crueliy of the Macedonians, by a fpeedy 
and eaſy death. He died on the ſixteenth of Octo- 
ber, which is the moſt mournful day in the ce- 
remonies of the“ The/mophoria., The women keep 
it with faſting in the temple of Ceres. 

It was not long before the people of Athens paid 
him the honours that were due to him, by erecting 
his ſtatue in braſs, and decreeing that the eldelt 
of his family ſhould be maintained in the Prytaneum, 
at the public charge. This celebrated inſcription was 


put upon the pedeſtal of his ſtatue: 


Divine in ſpeech, in judgment, too, divine. 
Had valour's wreath, Demoſthenes, been thine, 
Fair Greece had flill her freedom“'s enſigus borne, 
Aud held the ſcourge of Macedon in jcorn . 


For no regard 1s to be paid to thoſe who ſay that 
Demoſthenes himſelf uttered theſe lines in Calauria, 
Juſt before he took the poiſon. 4 | 

A little before I viſited Athens, the following ad- 
venture is ſaid to have happened: A ſoldier being 
ſummoned to appear before the commanding- officer 


* This was an annual feſtival in honour of Ceres. It began 
the fourteenth of October, and ended the eighteenth. The third 
day of the feſtival was a day of faſting and mortification; aud 
this is the day that Plutarch ipeaks of. 

＋ This inſcription, ſo far from doing Demoſthenes honour, is 
the greateſt» diſgrace that the Athenians could have faſtened on 
his memory, It reproaches him with a weakneſs, which, when 
the ſafety of his country was at ſtake, was ſuch a deplorable want 
of virtue and manhood, as no parts or talents could atone for. 


upon 
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upon fome miſdemeanor, put the little gold he had 
in the hands of the ſtatue of Demoſthenes, which 
were in ſome meaſure clenched. A ſmall plane. 
tree grew by it; and many leaves, either accidentally 
lodged there by the winds, or purpoſely fo placed 
the foldier, covered the gold a conſiderable time, 
When he returned and found his money entire, the 
fame of this accident was ſpread abroad; and many 
of the wits of Athens {trove which could write the 
beſt copy of verſes, to vindicate Demoſthenes from 
the charge of corruption. 

As for Demades, he did not long enjoy the ney 
honours he had acquired. The Being who took it 
in charge to revenge Demoſthenes, led him into Ma- 
cedonia, where he juſtly periſhed by the hands of 
thoſe whom he had baſely flattered. They had hated 
bim for ſome time; but at laſt they caught him ina 
fact which could neither be excuſed nor pardoned, 
Letters of his were intercepted, in which he exhort- 
ed Perdiccas to ſeize Macedonia, and deliver Greece, 
which, he ſaid, “ hung only by an old rotten ſtalk,” 
meaning Antipater. Dinarchus, the Corinthian, ac. 
cuſing him of this treaſon, Caſſander was ſo much 
provoked, that he ſtabbed his fon in his arms, and 
afterwards gave orders for his execution. Thus, by 
the moſt dreadful misfortunes, he learned that rai. 
tors always firſt fell themſelves : A truth which De- 
moſthenes had often told him before, but he would 
never believe it. Such, my Soffius, 1s the life of 
Demoſthenes, which we have compiled in the belt 
manner we could, from books and from tradition. 
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CIC ER 0. 


H E account we have of Helvia, the mother of 
Cicero, 1s, that her family was noble *, and 


> her character excellent. Of his father there is no- 


thing ſaid, but in extremes; for ſome affirm that he 


* was the ſon of a fuller +, and educated in that trade, 


While others deduce his origin from Attius Pullus z, 


a prince who governed the Vollci with great reputa- 


tion. Be that as it may, I think the firſt of the ſa- 
mily who bore the name of Cicero, mult have been 


an extraordinary man; and for that reaſon his poſte- 


rity did not reject the appeVation, but rather took to 
it with pleaſure, though it was a common fubject of 
ridicule : for the Latins call a vetch cicer; and he had 
a flat excreſcence on the top of his noſe in reſemblance 
of a vetch, from which he got that ſurname &. As 
for the Cicero of whom we are writing, his friends 
adviſed him, on his firſt application to buſineſs, 
and ſolliciting one of the great offices of ſtate, to lay 
aſide or change that name. But he anſwered with 
great ſpirit, . that he would endeavour to make the 
name of Cicero more glorious than that of the 
“ Scaurt and the Catuli.” When quaeſtor in Sicily, 
he conſecrated in one of the temples a vaſe, or ſome 


*. Cinna was of this family: a ; 

+ Dion tells us that Q. Calenus was the author of this calum - 
ny. Cicero in his books de Legibus has ſaid enough to ſhew that 
both his father and grandfather were perſons of property, and of 
a liberal education. 


+ The fame prince to whom Coriolanus retired, four hundred 
years betore, 
 $ Pliny*s account of the origin of this name is more probable, 
He ſuppoſes that the perſon who firſt bore it was remarkable for 
the cultivation of vetches. 80 Fabius, Lentulus, and Pilo, had 
their names from beans, tares, and peaſe. 


other 
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other offering in ſilver, upon which he inſcribed his 
two firſt names, Marcus Tullius; and, punning upon 
the third, ordered the artificer to engrave a vetch, 
Such 1s the account we have of his name. 

He was born on the third of January *, the day 
on which the magiſtrates now ſacrifice and pay their 
deyotions for the health of the emperor ; and it i 
{aid that his mother was delivered of him without 
pain. It is alto reported, that a ſpectre appeared tg 
his nurſe, and foretold that the child ſhe had the 
happineſs to attend, would one day prove a great be- 
ncfit to the whole commonwealth of Rome. Theſe 
things might have paſſed for idle dreams, had he 
not ſoon demonſtrated the truth of the prediction. 
When he was of a proper age to go to ſchool, his ge- 
nius broke out with ſo much luſtre, and he gained ſo 
diſtinguiſhed a reputation among the boys, that the 

athers of ſome of them repaired to the ſchools to ſee 
Cicero, and to have {pecimens of his capacity for 
literature; but the lets civilized were angry with 
their ſons, when they ſaw them take Cicero in the 
middle of them as they walked, and always gave 
him the place of honour. He had that turn of 
genius and diſpoſition which Plato + would havea 
cholar and philoſopher to poſſeſs. He had both 
capacity and inclination to learn all the arts, nor was 
there any branch of ſcience that he deſpiſed ; yet 
he was moſt inclined to poetry: and there is ſtill ex- 
tant a poem, entitled Pontius Glaucus I, which was 
written by him, when a boy, in zetramarer verſe. In 
proceſs of time, when he had ſtudied this art with 
greater application, he was looked upon as the bel 


* Tn the fx hundred and forty-ſeventh year of Rome: a hun- 
dred and four years before the Chriſtian æra. Pompey was bot 
the ſame year. | 

+ Plato's Commonwealch, lib. v. | 

t This Glaucus was a famous fiſherman, who after eating of 


a certain herb, jumped into the ſea, and became one of the god: of 


that element. Alſchylus wrote a tragedy on the ſubject. Cice- 
ro's poem is loſt, , 
2 poet, 
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Set. as well as the greateſt orator in Rome. His 
: 5 P * * * * 
Feputation for oratory {till remains, notwithſtanding 


he conſiderable changes that have ſince been made 


In the language; but, as many ingenious poets have 


ppeared ſince his time, his poetry has loſt its credit, 
and is now neglected *. 


When he had finiſhed thoſe ſtudies through which 


commonly paſs, he attended the lectures of 
hilo the acacenucian, whom, of all the ſcholars of 
Clitomachus, the Romans moſt admired for his elo- 
guence, and loved for his conduct. At the fame 
time he made great improvement in the knowledge 
bf the laws, under Mucius Scaevola, an eminent 
Lawyer, and preſident of the ſenate, He likewiſe 


Fot a taſte of military knowledge under Sylla, 1n the 


arſian war T. But, afterwards, finding the com- 


monwealth engaged in civil wars, which were likely 
1 end in nothing but abſolute monarchy, he with- 


rew to a philoſophic and contemplative life ; con- 


verſing with men of letters from Greece, and makin 
Egarther advances in ſcience. This method of life he 
purſued till Sylla had made himſelf maſter, and there 
appeared to be ſome eſtabliſhed government again. 
About this time Sylla ordered the eſtate of one of 


the citizens to be ſold by auction, in conſequence of 


bis being killed as a perſon proſcribed ; when it was 


nc off to Chryſogonus, Sylla's freedman, at the 
mall ſum of two thouſand drachme. Roſcius, the 


Jon and heir of the deceaſed, expreſſed his indigna- 
non, and declared that the eſtate was worth two 


| | * Plutarch was a very indifferent judge of the Latin poetry; 


d his ſpeaking with ſo much favour of Cicero's, contrary tothe 


Opinion of Juvenal and many others, is a ſtrong proof of it. He 


anſlated ratus into verſe at the age of ſeventeen, and wrote a 
m in praiſe of the actions of Marius, which, Scaevola ſaid, 
ould live through innumerable ages. But he was out in his pro- 


B hecy. It has long been dead. And the poem which he wrote ia 
rec books, on his own conſulſhip, has ſhared the ſame fate, 


f la the eighteenth year of his age. 
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hundred and fifty talents. * Sylla, enraged at hayiry 
his conduct thus publicly called in queſtion, brough 


an action againſt Roſcius for the murder of his father 
and appointed Chryſogonus to be the manager, Su 
was the dread of Sylla's cruelty, that no man offered 
to appear in defence of Roſcius, and nothing ſeen, 
ed lett for him but to fall a ſacrifice. In this diftrsſ 
he applied to Cicero; and the friends of the you 
orator defired him to undertake the cauſe; thinking 
he could not have a more glorious opportunity to 
ter the lifts of tame. Accordingly he undertook hi 
defence, ſucceeded, and gained great applauſe* 
Bur fearing Sylla's reſentment, he travelled iny 
Greece, and gave out that the recovery of his healk 
was the motive. Indeed he was of a lean and fl. 
der habit, and his ſtomach was ſo weak, that he wy 
obliged to be very ſparing in his diet, and not toex 
till a late hour in the day. His voice, however, hal 
a variety of inflections, but was at the fame time harl 
and unformed ; and, as in the vehemence and en 
thuſiaſm of ſpeaking he always roſe into a loud key, 
there was reaſon to apprehend that it might injure l 
health. | 

When he came to Athens, he heard Antiochus the 
Aſcalonite, and was charmed with the {moothnei 
and grace of his elocution, though he did not ap- 
prove his new doctrines in philoſophy. For Anti. 
chus had left the new academy, as it is called, and 
the ſect of Carneades, either from clear convicuo 
and from the ſtrength of the evidence of ſenſe, « 
elſe from a ſpirit of oppoſition to the ſchools of C. 
tomachus and Philo, and had adopted mot of tie 
doctrines of the Stoics. But Cicero loved the v 
academy, and entered more and more into its 9: 
nions; having already taken his reſolution, if he 
failed in his deſign of riſing in the ſtate, to ret 
from the forum and all political intrigues, to Athens 


and ſpend his days in peace in the boſom of Philo 


ſophy. 
en In his twenty- ſeventh year. 


But 
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BS But not long after, he received the news of Sylla's 
each. His body by this time was ſtrengthened by 
erciſe, and brought to a good habit. His voice 
Ws formed; and at the fame time that it was full 
ad ſonorous, had gained a ſufficient ſweetneſs, and 
Vas brought to a key which his conſtitution could 
- Beſides, his friends at Rome ſolicited him 

by letters to return; and Antiochus exhorted him 
much to apply himſelf to public affairs: for, which 
Feaſons he exerciſed his rhetorical powers afreſh, as 
the beſt engines for buſineſs, and called forth his po- 
Ejitical talents. In ſhort, he ſuffered not a day to 
WE pals without either declaiming, or attending the moſt 
 Wcclcbrated orators. In the proſecution of this de- 
(gn, he failed to Afia and the Iſland of Rhodes. 
Amongſt the rhetoricians of Aſia, he availed himſelf 
Woof the inſtructions of Xenocles of Adramyttium, 
= Dionyſius of Magneſia, and Menippus of Caria. At 
Rhodes he ſtudied under the rhetorician Apollonius, 
the ſon of Molo *, and the philoſopher Poſidonius. 
it is faid, that Apollonius, not underitanding the 
Roman language, deſired Cicero to declaim in 
Greek; and he readily complied, becauſe he thought 
by that means his faults might the better be correct- 
ed. When he had ended his declamation, the reſt 
vere aſtoniſhed at his performance, and (trove which 
ſhould praiſe him moſt ; but Apollonius ſhewed no 
ſigns of pleaſure while he was ſpeaking ; and when 
he had done, he fat a long time thoughtful and 
ſilent. At laſt, obſerving the uneaſineſs it gave his 
pupil, he ſaid, As for you, Cicero, I praiſe and 
admire you; but I am concerned for the fate of 
= Greece. She had nothing left her but the glory 
ol eloquence and erudition, and you are carrying 
that too to Rome.“ ot 
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Cicero now prepared to apply himſelf to publie 
affairs with great hopes of ſucceſs: but his ſpirit re. 
ceived a check from the oracle at Delphi: for upon 
his enquiring by what means he might riſe to the 
greateſt glory, the prieſteſs bade him “ follow m. 
« ture, and not take the opinion of the multitude for 
*« the guide of his life.” Hence it was, that after 
his coming to Rome, he acted at firſt with great cau- 
tion. He was timorous and backward 1n applying 
for pablic offices, and had the mortification to find 
himfelt neglected, and called à Greek, a ſcholafic, 
terms which the artizans, and others the meanef 
of the Romans, are very liberal in applying. Bu, 
as he was naturally ambitions of honour, and ſpur. 
red on beſides by his father and his friends, he he. 
took himſelf to the bar. Nor was it by ſlow andin- 
ſenſible degrees that he gained the palm of eloquence; 
his fame ſhot forth at once, and he was diftinguiſh- 
ed above all the orators of Rome. Vet it is ſaid that 
his turn for action was naturally as defective as that 
of Demoſthenes, and therefore he took all the adyan- 
tage he could from the inſtruction of Roſcius, who 
excelled in comedy, and of Æſop, whole talents lay in 
tragedy. This Aſop, we are told, when he ws 
one day acting Atreus, in the part where he conſider 
in what manner he ſhould puniſh Thyeſtes, being 
worked up by his paſſion to a degree of infanity, 
with his ſceptre ſtruck a ſervant who happened fud- 
denly to " by, and laid him dead at his feet. In 
conſequence of theſe helps, Cicero found his powess 
of perſuaſion not a little aſſiſted by action and jul 
pronunciation. But as for thoſe orators who gait 
into a bawling manner, he laughed at them, and fad, 
* Their weakneſs made them get up into clamou!, 
as lame men get on horfeback.”” His excellence 
at hitting off a jeſt or repartee, animated his plead- 
ings, and therefore ſeemed not foreign to the bull 
neſs of the forum; but by bringing it much into * 
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Ie offended numbers of people, and got the charac- 
Wer of a malevolent man. 
He was appointed quaeſtor at a time when there 
vas a great ſcarcity of corn; and having Sicily for 
his province, he gave the people a great deal of 
trouble at firſt, by compelling them to fend their 
corn to Rome: but afterwards, when they came to 
experience his diligence, his juſtice, and moderation, 
they honoured him more than any quaeſtor that Rome 
bad ever ſent them. About that time, a number? 
young Romans of noble families, who lay under the 
charge of having violated the rules of diſcipline, and 
not behaving with ſufficient courage in time of ſer- 
vice, were {ent back to the praetor of Sicily. Ci- 
cero undertook their defence, and acquitted himſelf 
of it with great ability and ſucceſs. As he returned 
. Rome, much elated with theſe advantages, he 
tells us *, he met with a pleaſant adventure. As 
he was on the road through Campania, meeting with 
a perſon of ſome eminence with whom he was ac- 
quainted, he aſked him, „ what they ſaid and 
C I thought of his actions, in Rome ;” imagining 
chat his name and the glory of his atchievements had 
filled the whole city. His acquaintance anſwered, 
= Why, where have you been, then, Cicero, all this 
time?“ 
This anſwer diſpirited him extremely: for he 
Hound that the accounts of his conduct had been 
f - in Rome, as in an immenſe ſea, and had made 
vo remarkable addition to his reputation. By ma- 
j ture reflection upon this incident, he was brought to 
eetrench his ambition, becauſe he ſaw that conten- 
ton for glory was an endleſs thing, and had neither 
meaſure nor bounds to terminate it. Nevertheleſs, 
us immoderate love of praiſe, and his paſſion for 
glory, always remained with him, and often inter- 


3 upted his beſt and wiſeſt deſigns. 


* In his oration for Plancius. 


T 3 | When 
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When he began to dedicate himſelf more earneſ. 
ly to public buſineſs, he thought that, while mech. 
nics know the name, the place, the uſe of every tg, 
and inſtrument they take in their hands, though 
thoſe things are inanimate, it would be abſurd for: 
ſtateſman, whoſe functions cannot be performed hy 
by means of men, to be negligent in acquainting 
himſelf with the citizens. He therefore made it hi 
buſineſs to commit to memory not only their name; 
but the place of abode of thoſe of greater note, why 
friends they made uſe of, and what neighbours were 
in their circle. do that whatever road in Italy Cice. 
ro travelled, he could eaſily point out the eſtates and 
houſes of his friends. 

Though his own eſtate was ſufficient for his neceſ. 
ſities, yet as it was ſmall, it ſeemed ſtrange that he 
would take neither fee nor preſent for his fervicesx 
the bar. This was moſt remarkable in the caſe of 
Verres. Verres had been praetor in Sicily, and com. 
mitted numberleſs acts of injuſtice and oppreſſion, 
The Sicilians proſecuted him, and Cicero gained the 
cauſe for them, not fo much by pleading as by for. 
bearing to plead. I he magiſtrates, in their partial. 
ty to Verres, put off the trial by ſeveral adjournment 
to the laſt day* ; and as Cicero knew there was. 10 
time for the advocates to be heard, and the mater 
determined in the uſual method, he roſe up, and 
ſaid, „ There was no occafion for pleadings.” He 
therefore brought up the witneſſes, and after thei 
depoſitions were taken, inſiſted that the judges ſhould 

give their verdict immediately. 

Yet we have an account of ſeveral humorous fay- 
ings of Cicero's in this cauſe. When an emancipated 
ſlave, Caecilius by name, who was fuſpected of being 
a Jew, would have ſet aſide the dicilians, and taken 


* Not till the /aff day. Cicero brought it on a ferv days be. 
fore Verres's triend were to come into office; but of the ſeven 
orations which were compoſed on the occaſion, the two firlt only 
were delivered. A. U. 683. 0 
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the proſecution of Verres upon himſelf !, Cicero ſaid, 
« What has a Jew to do with {wine's fleſh ?*”” For 
the Romans call a boar-pig verres. And when Ver- 
res reproached Cicero with effeminacy, he anſwered, 
« Why do not you firlt reprove your own chil- 
« dren ?” For Verres had a young ſon whowas ſup- 
poſed to make an infamous ule of his advantages of 
erſon, Hortenſius the orator did not venture di- 
rectly to plead the cauſe of Verres ; but he was pre- 


. yaile4 on to appear for him at the laying of the fine, 
aad had received an ivory ſphinx from him by way of 
E conſideration. In this cafe Cicero threw out ſeveral 
E enigmatical hints againſt Hortenſius; and when he 
E ſaid, © He knew not how to ſolve riddles,” Cicero 
retorted, „ That is ſomewhat ſtrange, when you 
have a ſphinx in your houſe.“ 


Verres being thus condemned, Cicero ſet his fine 


: f at ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand drachmae ; upon 
& which, it was faid by cenſorious people, that he had 
been bribed to let him off ſo low +. The Sicihans, 


however, in acknowledgment of his aſſiſtance, brought 
him when he was aedile a number of things for his 
2288 other very valuable preſents; but he was 

far from conſidering his private advantage, that 


be made no other uſe of their generoſity than to 
= lower the price of proviſions. 


He had a handſome country-ſeat at Arpinum, a 
farm near Naples, and another at Pompeii ; but nei- 
ther of them were very conſiderable. His wife Te- 
rentia brought him a fortune of a hundred and twen- 
ty thouſand denarii; and he fell heir to ſomething that 
amounted to ninety thouſand more. Upon this he 


Cicero knew that Caecilius was ſecretly a friend to Verres, 
and wanted by this means to bring hum off. 
T This fine indeed was very inconſiderable. The legal fine 
or extortion in ſuch caſes as that of Verres was twice the ſum 
extorted, The Sicilians laid a charge of 322,0 67. againſt 
Verces ; the fine muſt therefore have been 645,832/. but 
759,000 drachmae was no more than 24, 218 J. Plutarch muſt, 

therefore, moſt probably have been miſtaken. 
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hved in a genteel, and at the ſame time a fry 
manner, with men of letters, both Greeks and Ro. 
mans, about him. He rarely took his meal befor 
ſun-ſet; not that buſineſs or ſtudy prevented his 
fitting down to table ſooner, but the weakneſs of 
his ſtomach, he thought, required that regimen, In. 
deed, he was ſo exact in all reſpects in the care of his 
health, that he had his ſtated hours for rubbing and 
for the exerciſe of walking. By this management of 
his conſtitution, he gained a ſufficient ſtock of health 
and ſtrength for the great labours and fatigues he 
afterwards underwent. | 
He gave up the town-houſe which belonged to 
his family to his brother, and took up his reſidence 
on the Palatine Hill, that thoſe who came to pay 
their court to him might not have too far to go: 
for he had a levee every day, not leſs than Craſſus 
had for his great wealth, or Pompey for his power 
and intereſt in the army ; though they were the mok 
followed, and the greateſt men in Rome. Pompey 
himſelf paid all due reſpect to Cicero; and found 
his political aſſiſtance very uſeful to him, both in re- 
ſpect of power and reputation. 
When Cicero ſtood for the praetorſhip, he had 
many competitors who were perſons of diſtinction, 
and yet he was returned firſt. As a preſident in the 
courts of juſtice, he acted with great integrity and 
honour. Licinius Macer, who had great intereſt of 
his own, and was ſupported, befides, with that ot 
Craſſus, was accuſed before him of ſome default 
with reſpect to money. He had ſo much confidence 
in his own influence and the activity of his friends, 
that, when the judges were going to decide the cauſe, 
it is ſaid he went home, cui his hair, and put on a 
white habit, as if he had gained the victory, and wes 
about to return ſo equipped to the forum. But Cral- 
ſus met him in his court yard, and told him that al 
the judges had given verdict againſt him; which at- 
tected him in ſuch a manner, that he turned in 
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apain, took to his bed, and died *. Cicero gained 


konour by this affair; for it appeared that he ke 

ric watch againſt corruption in the court. 
There was another perſon, named Vatinius, an 

joſolent orator, who. paid very little reſpect to the 


judges in his pleadings. It happened that he had 


his neck full of ſcrophulous ſwellings. This man 

applied to Cicero about ſome buſineſs or other; and 
az that magiſtrate did not immediately comply with 

his requeſt, but ſat ſome time deliberating, he ſaid, 

« | could cafily ſwallow ſuch a thing, if 1 was prae- 
tor; upon which Cicero turned towards him, 

and made anſwer, But I have not fo large a neck.” 

When there were only two or three days of his 

office unexpired, an information was laid againſt 
Manilius for embezzling the public money. This 
Manilius was a favourite of the people, and they 
thought he was only proſecuted on Pompey's ac- 
count, being his pariicular friend. He deſired to have 
a day fixed for his trial ; and, as Cicero appointed 
the next day, the pcople were much offended, be- 
cauſe it had been cuſtomary for the praetors to al- 
low the accuſed ten days at the leaſt. The tribunes 
therefore cited Cicero to appear before the commons, 
and give an account of this proceeding. He deſit- 
ed to be heard in his own defence, which was to this 
effect: As I have always behaved to perſons im- 
e peached, with all the moderation and humanity 


*The ſtory is related differently by Valerius Maximus. He 
fays that Macer was in court waiting the iſſue, and, perceiving 
that Cicero was proceeding to give ſentence againſt him, he ſent 
to inform him that he was dead, and at the {ame time ſuffocated 
himſelf with his handkerchief, Cicero, therefore, did not pro- 
nounce ſentence againſi him; by which means his eilate was ſav- 
ed to his lon Licinius Calvus. Notwithſtanding this, Cicero 
himſelf, in one of his epiſtles to Atticus, 1ays, that he actually 
condemned him ; and in another of his epiſtles he 1peaks of the 


RA eſteem this affair procured him. Cic. Ep. ad. Att. J. i. 
4. 


« that 
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that the laws will allow, I thought it wrong to Joſe 
„ the opportunity of treating Manilius with the 
fame candour. I was maſter only of one day more 
<< in my office of, praetor, and conſequently mult ap. 
point that; for to leave the deciſion of the cauſe tg 
„ another magiſtrate, was not the method for thoſe 
©. who were inclined to ferve Manilius.” This made 
a wonderiul change in the minds of the people, 
they were laviſh in their praiſes, and deſired him to 
undertake the defence himſelf. This he readily 
complied with; his regard for Pompey, who was 
abſent, not being his leaſt inducement. In conſe. 
quence hereof, he preſented himſelf before the com. 
mons again, and giving an account of the whole af. 
fair, took opportunity to make ſevere reflections on 
thoſe who favoured oligarchy, and envied the glory 
of Pompey. | 

Vet for the ſake of their country, the patricians 
joined the plebeians in raiſing him to the conſulſhip. 
The occaſion was this: The change which Sylla in- 
troduced into the conſtitution, at firſt ſeemed harſh 
and uneaſy, but by time and cuſtom it came to an 
eftabluihment which many thought not a bad one. 
At preſent there were ſome who wanted to bring in 
another change, merely to gratify their own avarice, 
and without the leaſt view to the public good. Pom- 
pey was engaged with the kings of Pontus and Ar- 
menia, and there was no force in Rome ſufficient to 
ſuppreſs the authors of this intended innovation, 
They had a chief of a bold and enterprizing ſpurt, 
and the moſt remarkable verſatility of manners; his 
name Lucius Catiline. Beſide a variety of other 
crimes, he was accuſed of debauching his own daugh- 
ter, and killing his own brother. To ſcreen him- 
{elf from proſecution for the. latter, he perſuaded 
Sylla to put his brother among the proſcribed, as if 
he had been ſtill alive. Theſe profligates, with ſuch 
a leader, among other engagements of ſecrecy and 


fidelity, ſacrificed a man, and cat of his fleſh. 15 
NG 5 tune 
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tiline had corrupted great part of the Roman youth, 
by indulging their deſires in every form of pleaſure, 
providing them wine and women, and ſetting no 
hounds to his expences for theſe purpoſes. All 
Tuſcany was prepared for a revolt, and moſt of Ciſ- 
alpine Gaul. The vaſt inequality of the citizens in 
point of property, prepared Rome, too, for a change. 
Men of ſpirit amongſt the nobility had impoveriſh- 
ed themſelves by their great expences on public ex- 
hibitions and entertainments, on bribing for offices, 
and erecting magnificent buildings; by which means 
the riches of the city were fallen into the hands of 
mean people : in this tottering ſtate of the common- 
wealth, there needed no great force to overſet it, and 
it was in the power of any bold adventurer to accom- 
pliſh its ruin. 

Catiline, however, before he began his operations, 
wanted a ſtrong fort to ſally out from; and with 
that view ſtood for the conſulſhip. His proſpect 
ſeemed very promiſing, becauſe he hoped to have 
Caius Antonius for his colleague ; a man who had 
no firm principles either good or bad, nor any reſo- 
lution of his own, but would make a confider- 
able addition to the power of him that led him. 
Many perſons of virtue and honour perceiving this 
danger, put up Cicero for the conſulſhip; and the 
people accepted him with pleaſure. Thus Cariline 
was baffled, and Cicero * and Caius Antonius ap- 
pointed conſuls ; though Cicero's father was only of 
the equeſtrian order, and his competitors of patrician 
families, 

Catiline's deſigns were not yet diſcovered to the 
people. Cicero, however, at his entrance upon his 
office had great affairs on his hands; the preludes 
of what was to follow. On the one hand, thoſe 
who had been incapacitated by the laws of Sylla to 
bear offices, being neither inconſiderable in power, 


* In lis forty-third year. 
nor 
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nor in number, began now to ſolicit them, and make 
all poſſible intereſt with the people. It is true, they 
alleged many juſt and good arguments againſt Fi 
tyranny of Sylla, but it was an unſeaſonable time tg 
give the adminiſtration ſo much trouble. On the 
other hand, the tribunes of the people propoſed lays 
which had the ſame tendency to diſtreſs the govern. 
ment; for they wanted to appoint decemvirs, and in- 
veſt them with an unlimited power. This was to 
extend over all Italy, over Syria, and all the late 
conqueſts of Pompey. They were to be commiſſi. 
oned to ſell the public lands in theſe countries, to 
judge or baniſh whom they pleaſed, to plant colo- 
nies, to take money out-of the public treaſury, to 
levy and keep on foot what troops they thought ne- 
ceflary, Many Romans of high diſtinction were 
pleaſed with the bill, and in particular Antony, 
Cicero's colleague ; for he hoped to be one of the 
ten. It was thought, too, that he was no ſtranger 
roCatiiine's deſigns, and that he did not diſreliſh them, 
on account of his great debts. This was an alarm- 
ing circumſtance to all who had the good of their 
country at heart. 

This danger, too, was the firſt that Cicero guard- 
ed againſt : which he did by getting the province of 
Macedonia decreed to Antony, and no: taking that 
of Gaul, which was allotted to himſelf. Antony was 
fo much affected with this favour, that he was ready, 
like a hired player, to act a ſubordinate part under 
Cicero for the benefit of his country, Cicero, having 
thus managed his colleague, began with gr eater 
courage to take his meaſures againſt the ſedirious 
party. He alleg:d his objections againſt the law in 
the ſenate; and efteQtually filenced the propoſers“. 
They took another opportunity, however; and com- 
ing prepared, inſiſted that the conſuls mould appear 
before the people. Cicero, not in the leaſt intimi- 


* This was the firſt of his three orations de Z.ege Agraria. 
dated, 
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lated; commanded the ſenate to follow him. He ad- 
Jrefled the commons with ſuch ſucceſs that they 

| threw out the bill; and his victorious eloquence had 

ſach an effect upon the tribunes, that they gave up 
other things which they had been mediating, 

EF He was indeed the man who moſt effeCtually ſhew- 

ed the Romans what charms eloquence can add to 

E truch, and that juſtice is invincible when properly 
| ſupported. He thewed allo, that a magiſtrate who 
watches for the good of the community, ſhould in his 

actions always prefer right to popular meatures, and 

nin his ſpeeches know how ro make thote right mea- 

E ſures agreeable, by feparating from them whatever 
may oftend. Of the grace and power with which 
be ſpoke, we have a proof in a theatrical regulation 
E that took place in his conſulſhip. Before, thoſe of 
the equeſtrian order fat mixed with the commonal- 
E ty. Marcus Otho in his praetorſhip was. the firſt 
© who ſeparated the knights from the other citizens, 
and appointed them ſeats which they ſtil} enjoy *. 
© The people looked upon this as a mark of diſhonour, 

and hifled and inſulted Otho, when he appeared in 
{ the theatre. The knights, on the other hand, re- 
ceived him with loud plaudits. The people repeat- 
ed their hifling, and the knights their applauſe ; till 
at laſt they came to mutual reproaches, and threw 
the whole theatre into the utmoſt diſorder. Cicero 
being informed of the diſturbance, came and called 
the people to the temple of Bellona, where partly 
by reproof, partly by lenient applications, he fo cor- 
rected them, that they returned to the theatre, loud- 
ly teſtified their approbation of Otho's conduct, and 
ſtrove with the knights, which ſhould do him the 
molt honour. | 

Catiline's conſpiracy, which at firſt had been in- 
umidated and diſcouraged, began to recover its ſpirits. 


* About four years before, under the conſulſhip of Piſo and 
labrio. But Otho was not then practur ; he was tribune. 


The 
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The accomplices aſſembled, and exhorted each other 
to begin their operations with vigour before the te. 
turn of Pompey, who was faid to be already march. 
ing homewarcls with his forces. But Catiline's chief 


motive for action was the dependence he had on 


Sylla's veterans. Though theſe were ſcattered all 
over Italy, the greateſt and moſt warlike part reſided 
in the cities of Etruria, and in idea were plundering 
and ſharing the wealth of Italy again. They had 
Manlius for their leader, a man who had ſerved with 
great diſtinction under Sylla; and now entering in- 
to Catiline's views, they came, to Rome to aſſiſt in 
the approaching election; for he ſolicited the con- 
ſulſhip again, and had reſolved to kill Cice:o in the 
tumult of that aſſembly. 

The gods ſeemed to preſignify the machinations 
of theſe incendiaries by earthquakes, thunders, and 
apparitions. There were alſo intimations from men, 
true enough in themſelves, but not ſufficient for the 
conviction of a perſon of Catiline's quality and 
power. Cicero, therefore, adjourned the day of 
election; and having ſummoned Catiline before the 
ſenate, examined him upon the informations he had 
received. Catiline believing there were many 1n the 
ſenate who wanted a change, and at the ſame time 
being deſirous to ſhew his reſolution to his accom- 
plices who were preſent, anſwered with a calm firm- 
neſs “ As there are two bodies, one of which 18 
& feeble and decayed, but has a head; the other 
e ſtrong and robuſt, but is without a head, —what 
harm am I doing, if I give a head to the body that 
Wants it?” By thele enigmatical expreſſions he 
meant the ſenate and the people. Conſequently Ci- 
cero was {till more alarmed. On the day of election 
he put on a coat of mail; the principal perſons in 
Rome conducted him from his houle; and great 
numbers of the youth attended him to the campus 
martius. There he threw back his robe, and ſhewed 
part of the coat of mail, on purpoſe to point out his 

| danger. 
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danger. The people were incenſed, and immedite- 
ly gathered about him; the conſequence of which 
was, that Catiline was thrown out again, and Silanus 
and Murena chofen conſuls. 

Not long after this, when the veterans were al- 


| ſ{embling for Catiline in Etruria, and the day ap- 


pointed for carrying the plot into execution ap- 
proached, three of the firſt and greateſt perſonages 
in Rome, Marcus Craſſus, Marcus Marcellus, and 
Metellus Scipio, went and knocked at Cicero's door 
about midnight ; and having called the porter, bade 
him awake his maſter, and tell him who attended. 
Their buſineſs was this: Craſſus's porter brought 
him in a pacquet of letters after ſupper, which he 
had received from a perſon unknown. They were 
directed to different perſons; and there was one for 
Craſſus himſelf, but without a name. This only, 
Craſſus read; and when he found that it informed 
him of a great maſſacre intended by Catiline, and 
warned him to retire out of the city, he did not 
open the reſt, but immediately went to wait on Ct- 
cero. For he was not only terrified at the impending 
danger, but he had ſome ſuſpicions to remove, which 
had ariſen from his acquaintance with Catiline. C1- 
cero having conſulted with them what was proper to 
be done, aſſembled the ſenate at break of day, and 
delivered the letters according to the directions, de- 
firing at the fame time that they might be read 
in public. They all gave the ſame account of 
the conſpiracy. 

Quintus Arrius, a man of praetorian dignity, 
moreover, informed the ſenate of the levies that had 
been made in Etruria, and aſſured them that Man- 
lius, with a very conſiderable force, was hovering 
about thoſe parts, and only waiting for news of an 
inſurrection in Rome. On theſe informations, the 
lenate made a decree, by which all affairs were com- 
mitted to the conſuls; and they were impowered to 
act in che manner they ſhould think beſt for the pre- 
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ſervation of the commonwealth. This is an ediq 
which the ſ-nate ſeldom iſſue, and never but in ſome 
great and imminent danger. 

When Cicero was inveſted with this power, he 
committed the care of things without the city to 
Quintus Metellus, and took the direction of all with. 
in to himſelf, He made his appearance every day, 
attended and guarded by ſuch a multitude of peo- 
ple, that they filled great part of the forum. Catiline, 
unable to bear any longer delay, determined to re- 

air to Manhus and his army; and ordered Ma ci- 
us and Cethegus to take their ſwords and go to Ci- 
cero's houſe early in the morning, where, under pre- 
rence of paying their compliments, they were to fall 
upon him and kill him. But Fulvia, a woman of 
quality, went to Cicero 1n the night, to inform him 
of h's danger, and charged him to be on his guard, 
in particular againſt Cethegus. As ſoon as it was 
light, the aſſaſſins came, and being denied entrance, 
they grew very infolent and clamorous, which 
made them the more to be ſuſpected, 

Cicero went out afterwards, and aſſembled the ſe- 
nate in the temple of Jupiter ator, which ſtands at 
the entrance of the Via Sacra, in the way to the Pa- 
latine Hill. Catiline came among the reſt, as with 
a deſign to make his defence; but there was not a 
ſenator who would fit by him; they all left the bench 
he had taken; and when he began to ſpeak, they 
interrupted him in ſuch a manner that he could not 
be heard. 

At length Cicero roſe up, and commanded him to 
depart the city: * For (taid he) while I employ 
« only words, and you weapons, there ſhould at 
„ leaſt be walls between us.” Catiline, upon this, 
immediately marched out with three hundred men 
well armed, and with the faſces and other enfigns of 
authority, as if he had been a lawful magiſtrate. In 
this form he went to Manlius, and having aſſembled 
an army of twenty thouſand men, he marched to the 
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Gries, in order to perſuade them to revolt. Hoſti- 


lities being thus openly commenced, Antony, Cice- 


ro's colleague, was ſent againſt Catiline. 
Such as Catiline had corrupted, and thought pro- 
per to leave in Rome, were kept together and en- 
couraged by Cornelius Lentulus, ſurnamed Sura, a 
man of noble birth, but bad life. He had been ex- 
pelled the ſenate for his debaucheries, but was then 
prætor the ſecond time; for that was a cuſtomary 
qualification when ejected perſons were to be reſtored 
to their places in the ſenate *. As to the ſurname of 
Sura, it is ſaid to have been given him on this oc- 
caſion: When he was quæſtor in the time of Sylla, 
he had laviſhed away valt ſums of the public money. 
Sylla, incenfed at his behaviour, demanded an ac- 
count of him in full ſenate. Lentulus came up in a 
very careleſs and diſreſpectful manner, and ſaid, 1 
have no account to give; but I prefent you with 
„the calf of my leg; which was a common ex- 
preſſion among the boys when they miſled their 
ſtroke at tennis. Hence he had the ſurname of Sura, 
which 1s the Roman word for the calf of the leg. 
Another time, being proſecuted for ſome great of- 
tence, he corrupted the judges. When they had 
given their verdict, though he was acquuted only by 
a majority ot two, he ſaid, „he had put himſelf to 
* a needleſs expence in bribing one of thoſe judges; 
for it would have been ſufficient to have had a 
majority of one.“ | 
Such was the diſpoſition of this man, who had not 
only been ſolicited by Catiline, but was moreover 
infatuated with vain hopes, which prognoſticators 
and other impoſtures held up to him. They forged 
verſes in an oracular form, and brought to him, 
as from the books of the Sibyls. Thele lying pro- 
phecies ſignified the decree of fate, that three of 


* 4 e | | 4 35 

; When a Roman ſenator was expelled, an appointment to 
e praetorial office was a ſufficient qualifi-ation for him to reſume 
is ſea Dion, I. xxxvii. 
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« the Cornelii would be monarchs of Rome.” Th 


added, that two had already fulfilled their del. 


e tiny, Cinna and Sylla ; that he was the third Cor. 
c nelius to whom the Gods now offered the monar. 
ce chy; and that he ought by all means to embrace his 
4 high fortune, and not ruin it by delays, as Cati. 
cc line had done.” | 

Nothing little or trivial now entered into the 
ſchemes of Lentulus, He refolved to kill the whole 
ſenate, and as many of the other citizens as he pol, 
fibly could; to burn the city; and to ſpare none but 
the ſons of Pompey, whom he intended to ſeize, and 
keep as pledges of his peace with that general ; for 
by this ti ne it was ſtrongly reported that he was on 
his return from his great expedition. The conſpita. 
tors had fixed on a night during the feaſt of the ja. 
turnalia, for the execution of their enterpriſe. They 
had lodged arms and combuſtible matter in the houſe 
of Cethegus. They had divided Rome into a hun- 
dred parts, and pitched upon the fame number of 
men, each of whom was allotted his quarter to fer 
fire to. As this was to be done by them all at the 
ſame moment, they hoped that the conflagration 
would be general; others were to intercept the Was 
ter, and kill all that went to ſeek it. 

While thele things were preparing, there happen; 


ed to be at Rome two ambaſſadors from the Allo- 


broges, a nation that hid been much opprefled by 
the Romans, and was very 13:patient under their 
yoke, Lentulus and his party thought theſe ambal- 


ſadors proper perions to raiſe commotions in Gaul, 


and bring that country into their intereſt, and there- 
fore made them partners in the conſpiracy. They 
likewiſe charged them with letters to their magiſtrates 
and to Catiline, To ihe Gauls they promiſed l- 
berty, and they deſired Catiline to enfranchiſe the 
ſlaves, and march immediately co Rome. Along 


with the ambailadors, they ſent one Titus of Crotona, 
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to carry che letters to Catiline. But the meaſures of 
theſe inconſiderate men, who generally conſulted 
upon their affairs over their wine, and in company 
with women, were ſoon diſcovered by the indefati- 
gable diligence, the ſober addreſs, and great capacity 
of Cicero. He had his emiſlaries in all parts of the 
city, to trace every ſtep they took ; and he had, be- 
ſides, a ſecret correſpondence with many who pre- 
tended to join in the confpiracy ; by which means he 
got intelligence of their treating with thoſe ſtrangers. 

In conſequence hereof, ke laid an ambuſh for the 
Crotonian in the night, and ſeized him and the let- 
ters; the ambaſſadors. themlelves privately lending 
bim their affiſtance®. Early in the morning he aſ- 
ſembled the ſenate in the temple of Concord, where 
he read the letters, and took the depoſitions of the 
witneſſes. Junius Silanus depoſed, that ſeveral per- 
{ons had heard Cethegus ſay, that three confuls and 
four prætors would very ſoon be knled. The evi- 
dence of Piſo, a man of conſular dignity, contained 
circumſtances of the like nature. And Caius Sulpi- 
tius, one of the prætors, who was ſent to Cethegus's 
houſe, found there a great quantity of javelins, 
{words, poinards, and other arms, all new furbiſhed. 
At laſt, the ſenate giving the Crotonian a promiſe of 
indemnity, Lentulus ſaw himſelf entirely detected, 
and laid down his office (for he was then prætor): he 
put off his purple robe 1n the houſe, and took another 
more ſuitable to his preſent diſtreſs, Upon which, 
both he and his accomplices were delivered to the 
prætors to be kept in cuſtody, but not in chains, 

By this time it grew late, and as the people were 
waiting without in great numbers for the event of the 
day, Cicero went out and gave them an account of 
it. After which, they conducted him to the houſe 


Theſe ambaſſadors had been ſolicited by Umbrenus to join 
his party. Upon mature deliberation they thought it ſafeſt 
to abide by the ſtate, and diſcovered the plot to Fabius Sanga, 
dne patron of their nation. | 
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of a friend who lived in his neighbourhood); his own 
being taken up with the women who were then em. 
ployed in the myſterious rites of the goddels, whom 
the Romans call Bona, or the Good, and the Greeks 
Gynecea. An annual facrifice is offered her in the 
conſul's houſe by his wife and mother; and the veſ. 
tal virgins give their attendance, When Cicero yas 
retired to the apartments aſſigned him, with only a 
few friends, he began to conſider what puniſhment 
he ſhould inflict upon the criminals, He was ex. 
tremely loth to proceed to a capital one, which the 
nature of their offence ſcemed to demand, as wel 
by reaſon of the mildneſs of his diſpoſition as for 
fear of incurring the cenſure of making an extrava- 
gant and ſevere uſe of his power againſt men who 
were of the firſt families, and had powerful connec. 
tions in Rome. On the other ſide, if he gave them 
a more gentle chaſtiſement, he thought he ſhould (till 
have ſomething to fear from them. He knew that 
they would never reit with any thing leſs than death, 
but would rather break out into the moſt deſperate 
villanics, when their former wickedneſs was ſharpen- 
ed with anger and reſentment. Befides, he might 
himſelf be branded with the mark of timidity and 
weakneſs, and the rather becauſe he was generally 
ſuppoſed not to have much courage. 

Before Cicero could come to a reſolution, the wo- 
men who were ſacrificing oblerved an extraordinary 
preſage. When the fire on the altar ſeemed to be 
extinguiſhed, a ftrong and bright flame ſuddenly 
broke out of the embers. The other women wete 
terrified at the prodigy, but the veſtal virgins order- 
ed Terentia, Cicero's wife, to go to him immediate- 
ly, and command him, from them, “ boldly to fol- 
* low his beſt judgment in the ſervice of his countij, 
„ becauſe the goddeſs, by the brightneſs of ts 


* flame, promited him not only ſafety, but glory 12 


his enterpize.“ J erentia was by no means of 4 


meek and timorous diſpoſition, but had her ambition: 
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and (as Cicero himſelf ſays) took a greater ſhare with 
him in politics than ſhe permitted him to have in 
domeſtic buſineſs. She now informed him of the 
rodigy, and exaſperated him againſt the criminals. 
His brother Quintus, and Publius Nigidius, one of 
his philoſophical friends, whom he made great uſe of 
in the adminiſtration, ſtrengthened him in the ſame 
purpoſe. | 
Next day the ſenate met to deliberate on the 
puniſhment of the conſpirators ; and Silanus being 
firſt aſked his opinion, gave it for ſending them to 
priſon, and puniſhing them in the ſevereſt manner 
that was poſſible: The reſt in their order agreed 
with him, till it came to Canis Cæſar, who was at- 
terwards dictator. Cæſar, then a young man, and 
juſt in the dawn of power, both in his meaſures and 
his hopes, was taking that road which he continued 
in till he had turned the Roman commonwealth into 
a monarchy, This was not oblerved by others; but 
Cicero had ſtrong ſuſpicions of him. He took care, 
however, not to give him a ſufficient handle againſt 
him. Some ſay the conſul had almoſt got the neceſ- 
lary proofs, and that Cæſar had a narrow eſcape. 
Others aflert, that Cicero purpoſely neglected the in- 
formations that might have been had againſt him, 
for fear of his friends and his great intereſt : for, 
lad Caeſar been brought under the ſame predicament. 
with the conſpirators, it would rather have contri- 
buted to fave than to deſtroy them. | 
When it came to his turn to give judgment, he 
role and declared, not for puniſhing them capitally, 
but for confiſcating their eſtates, and lodging 
5 them in any of the towns of Italy that Cicero 
a ſhould pitch upon, where they might be kept in 
chains till Catiline was conquered*.“ To this 
opuion, which was on the merciful fide, and ſup- 


- Plutarch ſeems here to intimate, that after the defeat of Ca- 
85 105 they might be put upon their trial; but it appears from 
uſt that Caeſar had no tuch intention. 
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orted with great eloquence by him who gave it, 
Cicero himſelf added no {mall weight. For in his 
ſpeech he gave the arguments at large for both opi- 
nions, firſt for the former, and afterwards for that 
of Caeſar. And all Cicero's friends, thinking it 
would be leis invidious for him to avoid putting 
the criminals to death, were for the latter fentence: 
inſomuch that even Silanus changed fides, and 
excuſed himſelf by ſaying, he did not mean capita! 
puniſhment, for that impriſonment was the ſevereſß 
which a Roman ſenator could ſuffer. 

The matter thus went on, till it came to Luta— 
tius Catulus. He declared for capital puniſhment; 
and Cato ſupported him, expreſſing in ſtrong terms 
his ſuſpicions of Caeſar; which fo rouzed the ſpirit 
and indignation of the fenate, that they made a de- 
cree for {ending the conſpirators to execution. Cae- 
ſar then oppoſed the confiſcating their goods; for he 
ſaid, it was unreaſonable, when they rejected the 
mild part of his ſentence, to adopt the ſevere. As 
the majority ſtill inſiſted upon it, he appealed to the 
tribunes. The tribunes, indeed, did not put in 
their prohibition ; but Cicero Himſelf gave up the 
point, and agreed that the goods ſhould not be for- 
feited. 

After this, Cicero went at the head of the ſenate 
to the criminals, who were not all lodged in one 
houſe, but in thoſe of the ſeveral praetors. Firſt he 
took Lentulus from the Palatine Hill, and led him 
down the Via Sacra, and through the middle of the 
forum. The principal perſons in Rome attended the 
conſul on all ſides, like a guard; the people {tood 
ſilent at the horror of the ſcene; and the youth look- 
ed on with fear and aſtoniſhment, as if they were 
initiated that day in ſome awful ceremonies of arit- 
tocratic power. When he had paſſed the for, 
and was come to the priſon, he delivered Lentulus 
to the executioner. Afterwards he brought Cethe- 
gus, and all the reſt in their order; and they wer? 
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t to death. In his return he ſaw others who were 
in the conſpiracy ſtanding thick in the forum. As 
theſe knew not the fate of their ringleaders, they 
were waiting for night, in order to go to their reſcue, 
for they ſuppoled them yet alive. Cicero, therefore,” 
called out to them aloud, They did live. The Ro- 
mans, who chuſe to avoid all inauſpicious words, in 
this manner expreſs death. 

By chis time it grew late, and as he paſſed through 
the forum to go to his own houſe, the people now 
did not conduct him in a filent and orderly manner, 
but crowded to hail him with loud ↄcclamations and 
plaudits, calling him /e ſaviour and ſecond founder of 
Rome. The ſtreets were illuminated“ wich a multi- 
rude of lamps, and torches placed by the doors. I he 
women held out lights from che tops of the houſes, 
that they might behold, and pay a proper compli- 
ment to the man who was followed with ſolemnity 
by a train of the greateſt men in Rome, moſt of 
whom had diltinguithed themſelves by ſucceſsful 
wars, led up triumphs, and enlarged the empire 
both by ſex and land. All theſe, in their diſcourſe 
with each other as they went along, acknowledged 
that Rome was indebted to many generals and great 
men of that age for pecuniary acquiſitions, for rich 
ſpoils, for power ; but for preſervation and ſafety to 
Cicero alone, who had reſcued her from ſo great and 
dreadful a danger. Not that lus quaſhing the en- 
terprize, and puniſhing the delinquents, appeared 
fo extraordinary a thing; but the wonder was, that 
he could ſuppreſs the greateſt conſpiracy that ever 
exiſted, with ſo little inconvenience to the ſtate, 
without the leaſt ſedition or tumult. For many 
who had joined Catiline, left him on receiving in- 
telligence of the fate of Lentulus and Cethegus; 


* Illuminations are of high antiquity. They came originally 
from the nocturnal celebration of religious myſteries ; and on 


= account carried the idea of veneration and reſpect with 
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and that traitor giving Antony battle with the troops 
that remained, was deſtroyed with his whole army, 

Yet ſome were diſpleaſed with this conduct and 
ſuccels of Cicero, and inclined to do him all poſſible 
injury. At the head of this faction were {ome of 
the magiſtrates for the enſuing year; Caeſar, who 
was to be praetor, and Metellus and Beſtia“, tribunes, 
Theſe laſt entering upon their office a few days be- 
fore that of Cicero's expired, would not ſuffer him 
to addreſs the people. They placed their own 
benches on the rotra, and only gave him permiſſion 
to take the oath upon laying down his office +; after 
which he was to deſcend immediately. Accordingly 
when Cicero went up, it was expected that he would 
take the cuſtomary oath ; but filence being made, 
inſtead of the utual form, he adopted one that was 
new and fingular. The purport of it was, that“ he 
ce had ſaved his country, and preſerved the empire :” 
and all the people joined in it. 

This exaſperated Cæſar and the tribunes ſtil 
more; and they endeavoured to create him new 
troubles. Among other things, they propoſed a de- 
eree for calling Pompey home with his army, to ſup- 
preſs the deſpotic power of Cicero. It was happy 
tor him, and for the whole commonwealth, that Cato 
was then one of the tribunes ; for he oppoſed them 
with an authority equal to theirs, and a reputation 
that was much greater, and conſequently broke their 
meaſures with eale. He made a ſet ſpeech upon 
Cicero's conſulſhip, and repreſented it in fo glorious 

alight, that the higheſt honours were decreed him; 
and he was called /e father of bis country: a mark 
of diſtinction which none ever gained before. Cato 


* Beſtia went out of office on the eighth of December. Me- 
tellus and Sextius were tribunes. | 

T The conſuls took two oaths ; one, on entering into their 
off ce, that they would act according to the laws ; the other, on 
quiiting it, that they had not acted contrary to the laws. 
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betowed that title on him before the people; and 


they confirmed it“. 
His authority in Rome at that time was undoubt- 


burthenſome to many, not by any ill action, but by 
continually praiſing and magnify ing himſelf. He 
never entered the ſenate, the aſſembly of the people, 
or the courts of judicature, but Catiline and Lentu- 
jus were the burthen of his ſong. Not fatisfied with 
this, his writings were ſo interlarded with encomiums 
on himſelf, that though his ſtyle was elegant and 
delightful, his diſcourtes were diſguſting and nau- 
{cous to the reader; for the blemith ſtuck to him 
like an incurable diſeaſe | 

But though he had fuch an inſatiable avidity of 
honour, he was never unwilling that others ſhould 
have their ſhare : for he was entirely free from envy z 
and it appears from his works, that he was moſt 
liberal in his praifes, not only of the ancients, but 
of thoſe of his own time. Many of his remarkable 
fayings, too, of this nature, are preſerved. Thus of 
Ariſtotle he ſaid, „That he was a river of flowing 
« gold;” and of Plato's Dialogues, * That if Ju- 
« piter were to ſpeak, he would ſpeak as he did.” 
Theophraſtus he uſed to call his“ particular fa- 
« yourite ;” and being aſked which of Demolthenes's 


> © longeſt.” Some who affected to be zealous ad- 
mirers of that orator, complained, indeed, of Cicero's 
© laying, in one of his epiſtles, „that Demoſthenes 
* ſometimes nodded in his orations :” but they for- 
got the many great encomiums he beſtowed on him 
in other parts of his works; and do not conſider that 
he gave the title of Philippics to his orations againſt 
Mark Antony; which were the moſt elaborate he ever 
wrote. There was not one of his cotemporarics, ce- 


Q. Catulus was the firſt who gave him the title. Cato, as 
tribune, confirmed it belore the people. i 
| lebrated 


edly great; but he rendered himſelf obnoxious and 


orations he thought the beſt ? he anſwered, “the 
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lebrated either for eloquence or philoſophy, whoſe 
fame he did not promote, either by ſpeaking or writ. 
ing of him in an advantageous manner. He per. 
fuaded Cæſar, when dictator, to grant Cratippus the 
peripateric, the freedom of Rome. He likewiſe pre. 
vailed upon the council of Areopagus to make out 
an order, for deſiring him to remain at Athens to in- 
ſtruct the youth, and not to deprive their city of ſuch 
an ornament. There are, moreover, letters of Cicero's 
to Herodes, and others to his fon, in which he direc; 
them to ſtudy philoſophy under Cratippus. But he 
accuſes Gorgias the rhetorician of accuſtoming his 
ſon to a life of pleaſure and intemperance; and there. 
tore forbids the young man his ſociety. Amongſt bis 
Greek letters, this, and another to Pelops the Byzan- 
tine, are all that diſcover any thing of reſentment, 
His reprimand to Gorgias certainly was right and 
proper, if he was the diſſclute man he paſted for; but 
he betrays an exceſſive meannels in his expoſtulations 
with Pelops, for neglecting to procure him certain 
honours from the city of Byzantium. 

Theſe were the effects of his vanity, Superior 
keenneſs of expreſſion, too, which he had at com- 
mand, led him into many violations of decorum, 
He pleaded for Munatius in a certain cauſe; and lus 
client was acquitted in conſequence of his defence. 
. Afterwards Munatius proſecuted Sabinus, one of 
Cicero's friends; upon which, he was fo much 
tranſported with anger as to ſay, Thinkeſt thou 
« it was the merit of thy cauſe that ſaved thee, and 
c not rather the cloud which I threw over thy 
« crimes, and which kept them from the fight of 
&* the court.” He had ſucceeded in an encomium 
on Marcus Craſſus from the roſtrum; and a few days 
after as publicly reproached him. What!“ faid 
Craſſus, did you not lately praiſe me in the place 
„where you now ſtand ?” © True;' anſwered Ci- 
cero, © but 1 did it by way of experiment, to ſec 
* what I could make of a bad ſubject.” Cabs 
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had once affirmed, that none of his family ever lived 
above threeſcore years; but afterwards wanted to 
contradict it, and ſaid, „What could I be think- 
« ing of when J aſſerted ſuch a thing ?” © You 
knew, faid Cicero, that ſuch an affertion 
« would be very agreeable to the people of Rome.” 
Craſſus happened one day, to profeis himſelf much 
pleaſed with that maxim of the Stoics, * The good 
« man is always rich.” I imagine, faid Cicero, 
there is another more agreeable to you, All things 
« belong lo the prudent.” For Craſſus was notoriouſly 
covetous, Craſſus had two fons, one of whom re- 
ſembled a man called Accius ſo much, that his mo- 
ther was ſuſpected of an intrigue with him. This 
young man ſpoke in the ſenate with great applauſe; 
and Cicero being aſked what he thought of him, an- 
ſwered in Greek axios Crafſou +. When Craſſus was 
going to ſet out for Syria, he thought it better to 
leave Cicero as his friend than his enemy, and there - 
tore addrefled him one day in an obliging manner, 
and told him he would come and ſup with him. Ci- 
cero accepted the offer with equal politeneſs. A few 
days after, Vatinius likewiſe applied to him by his 
friends, and deſired a reconciliation. What!“ ſaid 
Cicero, * does Vatinius too want to ſup with me?“ 
Such were his jeſts upon Craſſus. Vatinius had ſcro- 
phulous tumours in his neck: and one day when he 
was pleading, Cicero called him * a tumid orator,” 
An account was once brought Cicero that Vatinius 
was dead ; which being afterwards contradicted, he 
laid,“ May vengeance ſeize the tongue that told the 
lie!“ When Cæſar propoſed a decree for diſtribut- 
ing the lands in Campania among the ſoldiers, many 


* wave wail ws. The Greek 55%; fignifies cunning, 
ſhrewd, prudent, as well as wife; and in any of the former ac- 
ceptations the ſtoic maxim was applicable to Craſſus, Thus 
frugi, in Latin, is uſed indifferently either for ſaving prudence, 
or for ſober wiſdom. © can Gn) | 

} An ill-mannered pun, which ſiggiffes either that the young 
man was worthy of Craffus, or that he was the ſon of Accius. 
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of the ſenators were diſpleaſed at it; and Lucius Gel- 
lius, in particular, who was one of the oldeſt of 
them, ſaid, That ſhall never be while 1 live. 
« [et us wait a while, then,” ſaid Cicero; „ for 
« Gellius requires no very long credit.“ There was 
one Octavius who had it objected to him that he 
was an African. One day, when Cicero was plead- 
ing, this man ſaid he could not hear him. * That 
« 1s ſomewhat ſtrange,” ſaid Cicero; © for you are 
«© not without a hole in your ear *.“ When Metel- 
lus Nepos told him, that he had ruined more as 
© an evidence than he had ſaved as an advocate; 
« J grant it,” ſaid Cicero, “ for I have more truth 
« than eloquence.” A young man, who lay under 
the imputation of having given his father a poiſoned 
cake, talking in an inſolent manner, and threatening 
that Cicero ſhould feel the weight of his reproaches, 
Cicero anſwered, 1 had much rather have them 
de than your cake.” Publius Seſtius had taken Ci- 
cero, among others, for his advocate, in a cauſe of 
ſome importance; and yet he would ſuffer no man 
to ſpeak but himſelf. When it appeared that he 
would be acquitted, and the judges were giving 
their verdict, Cicero called to him, and ſaid, “ Sel- 
* tivs, make the beſt uſe of your time to- day, for 
* to-morrow you will be out of office +.” Publius 
Cotta, who affected to be thought an able lawyer, 
though he had neither learning nor capacity, being 
called in as a witneſs in a certain' cauſe, declared 
he knew nothing of the matter. Perhaps,” 
ſaid Cicero, “ you think J am aſking you ſome 
* queſtion in law.” Metellus Nepos, in ſome dit- 
ference with Cicero, often aſking him, Who is 
«* your father?” he replied, + Your mother has 


* A mark of ſlavery amongſt ſome nations ; but the Africans 
wore pendants in their ears by way of ornament. | 
f. Probably, Seſtius, not being a proteſſcd advocate, would 
not be employed to ſpeak for any body elſe; and therefore Ci- 
cero meant that he thoula indulge his vanity in ſpeaking tot 
himſelf. 
made 
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© made it much more difficult for you to anſwer 
that queſtion,” For his mother had not the molt 
unſullied reputation. This Metellus was himſelf a 
man of a light unbalanced mind. He ſuddenly 
quitted the tribunitial office, and failed to Pompey 
in Syria; and when he was there, he returned in a 
manner ſtill more abſurd. When his preceptor 
Philagrus died, he buried him in a pompous man- 
ner, and placed the figure of a crow in marble 
on his monument *. This,” ſaid Cicero, © was 
« one of the wiſeſt things you ever did; for your 
« preceptor has taught you rather to fly than to 
« ſpeak +,” Marcus Appius having mentioned in 
the introduction to one of his pleadings, that his 
friend had deſired him to try every reſource of care, 
eloquence, and fidelity in his cauſe, Cicero ſaid, 
« What a hard-hearted man you are, not to do 


« any one thing that your friend has deſired of 
66% you!“ 

It ſeems not foreign to the buſineſs of an ora- 
tor, to uſe this cutting raillery againſt enemies 
or opponents; but his employing it indiſcriminate- 
ly, merely to raiſe a laugh, rendered him extremel 
obnoxious. To give a few inſtances: He uſed to 
call Marcus Aquilius, Adraſtus, becauſe he had 
two ſons-in-law who were both in exile 4. Lucius 
Cotta, a great lover of wine, was cenſor when 
Cicero ſolicited the conſulſhip. Cicero, in the courſe 
of his canvaſs, happening to be thirity, called for 
water, and ſaid to his friends who ſtood round him 
as he drank, 4+ You do well to conceal me, for you 
* are afraid that the centor will call me to an account 
* tor drinking water,” Meeting Voconius one day 


* It was yſual amongſt the ancients to place emblematic fi- 
gures on the monuments of the dead; and theie were gither ſuch 


juſtruments as repreſented the profeſſion of the deceaied, or ſuch 
animals as reſemþled them in diſpoſition. ; 


T Alluding to the celerity ot his expeditions. 
+ Becauie Adraſtus had married his daughters to Eteocles 
and Polynices, who were both exiled. | 


with 
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with three daughters, who were very plain women, 
he cried out, 


On this conception Phæbus never ſmiled x. 


Marcus Gellius who was ſuppoſed to be of ſer. 
vile extraction, happencd to read ſome letters in 
the ſenate with a loud and ſtrong voice: Vo ng 
<«« be ſurpriſed at it,“ ſaid Cicero, “ for there have 
« been public criers in his family,” Fauſtus, the 
ſon of Sylia the diftator, who had proſcribed great 
numbers of Romans, having run deep in debt, and 
waſted great part of his eſtate, was obliged to put 
up public bills for the ſale of it. Upon which, 
Cicero ſaid, „ I like theſe bills much better than 
« his father's.” | 

Many hated him for theſe keen ſarcaſms; which 
encouraged Clodius and his faction to form their 
ſchemes againſt him. The occaſion was this: Clo- 
dius, who was of a noble family, young and adven- 
rurous, entertained a paſſion for Pompeia, the wite 
of Cæſar. This induced him to get privately into 
the houſe ; which he did in the habit of a female 
muſician. The women were offering in Czlar's 
houſe that myſterious ſacrifice which 1s kept from 
the ſight and knowledge of men. But, though na 
man is ſuffered to aſſiſt in it, Clodius, who was 
very young, and had his face yet ſmooth, hoped to 
paſs through the women to Pompeia undiſcovered, 
As he entered a great houſe in the night, be was 
puzzled to find his way; and one of the women 
belonging to Aurelia, Cæſar's mother, ſeeing him 
wandering up and down, aſked him his name. Be- 
ing now forced to ſpeak, he ſaid he was ſeeking 
Abra, one of Pompeia's maids. The woman, per- 
ceiving it was not a female voice, ſhricked out, and 
called the matrons together, They immediately 


* A verſe of Sophocles, ſpeaking of Laius the father of 
Oedipus. x 


made 
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made faſt the doors, and, ſearching the whole houſe, 
found Clodius ſculking in the apartment of the 
maid who introduced him. 

As the affair made a great noiſe, Cæſar divorced 
Pompeia, and proſecuted Clodius for that act of 
impiety. Cicero was at that time his friend; for, 
during the conſpiracy of Catiline, he had been 
ready to give him all the aſſiſtance in his power; 
and even attended as one of his guards. Clodius 
inſilted in his defence that he was not then at Rome, 
but a conſiderable diſtance in the country. Bur 
Cicero atteited that he came that very day to his 
houſe, and talked with him about ſome particular 
buſineſs. This was, indeed, matter of fact; yet 
probably it was not fo much the influence of truth, 
as the neceſſity of ſatisfying his wife Terentia, that 
induced him to declare it: ſhe hated Clodius on 
account of his ſiſter Clodia; for ſhe was perſuaded 
that lady wanted to get Cicero for her huſband; 
and that ſhe managed the deſign by one Tullus. 
As Tullus was an intimate friend of Cicero's, and 
likewiſe conſtantly paid his court to Clodia, who 
was his neighbour, that circumſtance ſtrengthened 
her ſuſpicions. Beſides, Terentia was a woman of 
an imperious temper, and, having an aſcendant over 
her huſband, ſhe put him upon giving evidence 
againſt Clodius. Many other perlons of honour 
alleged againſt him the crimes of perjury, of fraud, 
of bribing the people, and corrupting the women. 
Nay, Lucullus brought his maid- ſervants to prove 
that Clodius had a criminal commerce with his own 
ſiſter, who was the wife of that nobleman This 
was the youngeſt of the ſiſters. And it was gene- 
rally believed that he had connections of che ſame 
kind with his other ſiſters; one of which, named 
Tertia, was married to Mattius Rex; and the other, 
Clodia, to Metellus Celer. The latter was called 
Evadrantaria, becauſe one of her lovers palmed upon 
her a purſe of ſmall braſs money, inſtead of ſilver ; 
the 
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the ſmalleſt braſs coin being called a ®nadrans, It 
was on this ſiſter's account that Clodius was moſt 
cenſured. - As the people ſet themſelves both againſt 
the witneſſes and the proſecutors, the judges were {© 
terrified, that they thought it neceſſary to place a 

ard about the court; and moſt of them con- 
founded the letters upon the tablets . He ſeemed, 
however, to be acquitted by the majority; but it 
was ſaid to be through pecuniary applications. 
Hence Catvlus, when he met the judges, ſaid, 
Lou were right in deſiring a guard for your de- 
cc fence; for you were afraid that ſomebody would 
take the money from you.” And when Clodius 
told Cicero that the judges did not give credit to 
his depoſition; * Yes,” ſaid he, “ five-and-twenty 
« of them believed me, for ſo many condemned 
« you; nor did the other thirty believe you, for 
* they did not acquit you till they had received 
« your money.” As to Cæſar, when he was called 
upon, he gave no teſtimony againſt Clodius ; nor 
did he affirm that he was certain of any injury done 
his bed. He only ſaid, „He had divorced Pom- 
< peia,' becauſe the wife of Cæſar o'1ght not only 
&« to be clear of ſuch a crime, but of the very ſuſ- 
« picion of it.“ | 

After Clodius had eſcaped this danger, and was 
elected tribune of the people, he immediately at- 
tacked Cicero, and left neither circumſtance nor 
perſon untried to ruin him. He gained the people 
by laws that flattered their inclinations, and the con- 
ſuls by decreeing them large and wealthy provinces; 
for Piſo was to have Macedonia, and Galbinius Sy- 
ria. He regiſtered many mean and indigent per- 
ſons as citizens; and armed a number of ſlaves for 
his conſtant attendants. Of the great triumvirate, 
Craſſus was an avowed enemy to Cicero, Pompey 
indifferently careſſed both parties, and Cæſar was 
going to ſet out upon his expedition to Gaul. 


See the note on the parallel paſſage in the lite of Caſar. 
| Though 
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Though the latter was not his friend, but rather 
ſuſpected of enmity ſince the affair of Catiline, it was 
to him that he applied. The favour he aſked of him, 
was, that he would take him as his lieutenant; and 
Cæſar granted it *#, Clodius perceiving that Cicero 
would, by this means, get out of the reach of his tri- 
bunitial power, pretended to be inclined to a recon- 
ciliation, He threw moſt of the blame of the late 
difference on Terentia ; and {poke always of Cicero 
in terms of candour, not like an adverſary vindic- 
tively inclined, but as one friend might complain of 
another. This removed Cicero's fears ſo entirely , 
that he gave up the lieutenantcy which Cæſar had 
indulged him with, and began to attend to buſineſa 
as before. 

Cæſar was fo much piqued at this proceeding, 
that he encouraged Clodius againft him, and drew 
off Pompey entirely from his intereſt. He declared, 
too, before the people, that Cicero, in his opinion, 
had been guilty of a flagrant violation of all juſ- 
tice and law, in putting Lentulus and Cethegus ta 
death, without any form of trial. This was the charge 
which he was ſummoned to anſwer. Cicero then 
put on mourning, let his hair grow, and, with every 
token of diſtreſs, went about to ſupplicate the peo- 
ple. Clodius took care to meet him everywhere in 
the ſtreets, with his audacious and inſolent crew, 
who inſulted him on his change of dreſs, and often 
diſturbed his applications, by pelting him with dirc 
and ſtones. However, almoſt all the equeſtrian order 
went into mourning with him; and no fewer than 
twenty thouſand young men, of the beſt families, at- 
tended him with their hair diſheyelled, and intreat- 


Cicero ſays that this lieutenantcy was a voluntary offer of 
Cæſar's. Ep. ad Att. | 

It does not appear that Cicero was influenced by this con - 
duct of Clodius: He bad always expreſſed an indifference to the 
lieutenantey that was offered to him by Cæſar. Ep. ad Att, 


b. ii. 18. 
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ed the people for him. Afterwards the ſenate met, 
with an intent to decree that the people ſhould 
change their habits, as in times of public mourning, 
But, as the conſuls oppoſed it, and Clodius beſet the 
houſe with his armed band of ruffians, many of the 
ſenators ran out, rending their garments, and ex- 
claiming againſt the outrage. 

But this ſpectacle excited neither compaſſion nor 
ſhame ; and it appeared that Cicero mult either go 
into exile, or decide the diſpute with the ſword. In 
this extremity he applied to Pompey for aſliſtance ; 
but he had purpoſely abſented himſelf, and remain- 
ed at his Alban villa. Cicero firſt ſent his ſon-in- 
law Piſo to him, and afterwards went himfelf. When 
Pompey was informed of his arrival, he could not 
bear to look him 1n the face. He was confounded 
at the thought of an interview with his injured friend, 
who had fought ſuch battles for him, and rendered 
him ſo many ſervices in the courſe of his adminiſtra- 
tion: but being now ſon-in-law to Cæſar, he ſa- 
crificed his former obligations to tnat connection, 
and went out at a back-door, to avoid his preſence. 

Cicero, thus betrayed and deſerted, had recourſe 
to the conſuls. Gabinius always treated him rude» 
ly; but Piſo behaved with ſome civility. He ad- 
viſed him to withdraw from the torrent of Clodius's 
rage; to bear this change of the times with patience, 
and to be once more the ſaviour of his country, 
which, for his ſake, was in all this trouble and com- 
motion. 25 LIED 

After this anſwer, Cicero conſulted with his 
friends. Lucullus adviſed him to ſtay, and aſſured 
him he would be victorious. Others were of op1- 
nion, that it was beſt to fly, becauſe the people 
would ſoon be defirous of his return, when they 
were weary of the extravagance and madneſs of 
Clodius. He approved of this laſt advice; and 
taking a ſtatue of Minerva, which he had long ef 

| | 1 1 
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in his houſe with great devotion, he carried it to 
the capitol, and dedicated it there, with this inſcr ip- 
tion, To Minerva, the Protectreſs of Rome.” 
About midnight he privately quitted the city; and, 
with ſome friends who attended to conduct him, took 
his route on foot through Lucania, intending to paſs 
from thence to Sicily. | 

It was ne ſooner known that he was fled, than 
Clodius procured a decreeof bani{hment againſt him, 
which prohibited him fire and water, and admiſſion 
into any houſe within five hundred miles of Italy. 
But ſuch was the veneration the people had for Ct- 
cero, that in general there was no regard paid to the 
decree : they ſhewed him every ſort of civility, and 
conducted him on his way with the moſt cordial at- 
tention, Only at Hipponium, a city of Lucania, 
now called Vibo, one Vibius, a native of Sicily, 
who owed particular obligations to him, and, among 
other things, had an appointment under him, when 
conſul, as ſurveyor of the works, now refuſed to ad- 
mit him into his houſe ; but, at the ſame time, ac» 
quainted him that he would appoint a place in the 
country for his reception. And Caius Virginius *, 
the praetor of Sicily, though indebted to Cicero for 
conſiderable ſervices, wrote to forbid him entrance 
into that iſland, | 

Diſcouraged at theſe inſtances of ingratitude, 
he repaired to Brunduſium, where he embarked for 
Dyrrhachium, At firſt he had a favourable gale, 
but the next day the wind turned about, and drove 
him back to port. He ſet fail, however, again, as 
ſoon as the wind was fair. It is reported, that when 
he was going to land at Dyrrhachium, there hap- 
pened to be an earthquake, and the fea retired to a 
great diſtance from the ſhore, The diviners inferred 
that his exile would be of no long continuance, for 
theſe were tokens of a ſudden change. Great num- 
bers of people came to pay their reſpects to him; and 


+ Some copies have it Virgilius. 


X 2 875 the 


that no public buſineſs of any kind ſhould be dil- 


he thinks beſt. 
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the cities of Greece ſtrove which ſhould ſhew him 
the greateſt civilities; yet he continued dejected and 
diſconſolate. Like a paſſionate lover, he often caſt 
a longing look towards Italy, and behaved with a 
littleneſs of ſpirit, which could not have been ex- 
pected from a man that had enjoyed ſuch opportu- 
nities of cultivation from letters and philoſophy. 
Nay, he had often deſired his friends not to call him 
an orator, but a philoſopher; becauſe he had made 
philoſophy his buſineſs, and rhetoric only the inſtru- 
ment of his political operations. But opinion“ has 
great power to efface the tinctures of philoſophy, 
and infuſe the paſſions of the vulgar into the minds 
of ſtateſmen, who have a neceſſary connection and 
commerce with the multitude ; unleſs they take care 
ſo to engage in every thing extrinſic, as to attend to 
the buſineſs only, without imbibing the paſſions that 
are the common conſequences of that buſineſs. 

After Clodius had baniſhed Cicero, he burnt his 
villas, and his houſe in Rome; and on the place 
where the latter ſtood, erected a temple to liberty. 
His goods he put up to auction; and the cryer gave 
notice of it every day, but no buyer appeared. By 
theſe means he became formidable to the patricians; 
and having drawn the people with him into the moſt 
audacious inſolence and effrontery, he attacked Pom- 
pey, and called in queſtion ſome of his acts and 
ordinances 1n the wars. As this expoſed Pompey to 
ſome reflections, he blamed himſelf greatly for 
abandoning Cicero, and, entirely changing his 
plan, took every means for effe&ing his return. As 
Clodius conſtantly oppoſed them, the ſenate decreed 


patched by their body, till Cicero was recalled. | 
In the confulſhip of Lentulus, the ſedition in- 
creaſed ; ſome of the tribunes were wounded in the 


* AoZa fignifies not only opinion, but glory, fame, and, by an 
eaſy figure, a paſſion for fant, The reader will chuſe which ſenſe 
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um; and Quintus, the brother of Cicero, was 
left for dead among the ſlain. The people be- 

an now to change their opinion; and Annius Mi- 
lo, one of the tribunes, was the firſt who ventured to 
call Claudius to anſwer for his violation of the pub- 
lic peace. Many of the people of Rome, and of the 
neighbouring cities, joined Pompey; with whole aſ- 
ſiſtance he drove Claudius out of the forum; and 
then he ſummoned the citizens to vote, It is faid 
that nothing was ever carried among the com- 
mons with ſo great unanimity; and the ſenate, en- 
deavouring to give ſtill higher proofs of their at- 
tachment to Cicero, decreed that their thanks ſhould 
be given the cities which had treated him with kind- 
neſs and reſpect during his exile; and that his town 
and country houſes, which Clodius had demoliſhed, 
ſhould be rebuilt at the public charge“. 

Cicero returned ſixteen months after his baniſh- 
ment; and ſuch joy was expreſſed by the cities, fo 
much eagerneſs to meet him by all ranks of people, 
that his own account of it is leſs than the truth, 
though he ſaid, that Italy had brought him on 
« her ſhoulders to Rome.” Craſſus, who was his 
enemy before his exile, now readily went to meet 
him, and was reconciled. In this, he ſaid, he was 
willing to oblige his ſon Publius, who was a great 
admirer of Cicero. 

Not long after his teturn, Cicero taking his op- 
portunity, when Clodius was abſent +, went up with 
a great company to the capitol, and deſtroyed the 
tribunitial tables, in which were recorded all the 
acts in Clodius's time. Clodius loudly complained 
of this proceeding ; but Cicero anſwered, + That 


The conſuls decreed for rebuilding his houſe in Rome near 
T1,000 J.; for his Tuſculan villa near 3000 7. ; and for his For- 
mian villa about half that ſum; which Cicero called a very ſcanty 
eſtimate, 

. Cicero had attempted this once before, when Clodius was 
preſent ; but Caius, the brother of Clodius, being practor, by 

meant they were reſcued out of the hands of Cicero. 


14 « his 
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1c his appointment as fribune was irregular, becauſe 
he was of a patrician family, and conſequently all 
ce his acts were invalid.” Cato was diſpleaſed, and 
oppoſed Cicero in this aſſertion. Not that he praiſed 
Clodius ; on the contrary, he was extremely offend. 
ed at his adminiſtration; but he reprefented, That 
ve it would be a violent ſtretch of prerogative for the 
* ſenate to annul ſo many decrees and acts, among 
* which were his own commiſhon, and his regula. 
« tions at Cyprus and Byzantium.” The differ. 
ence which this produced between Cato and Cicero 
did not come to an abſolute rupture; it only leflen- 
ed the warmth of their friendſhip. 

After this, Milo killed Clodius ; and being ar. 
raigned for the fact, he choſe Cicero for his advo- 
cate. The ſenate. fearing that the proſecution of a 
man of Milo's ſpirit and reputation, might produce 
ſome tumult in the city, appointed Pompey to pre- 
ſide at this and the other trials, and to provide both for 
the peace of the city and the courts of juſtice. In 
conſequence of which, he poſted a body of ſoldiers 
in the forum before day, and fecured every part of 
it. This made Milo apprehenſive that Cicero would 
be diſconcerted at ſo unuſual a fight, and leſs able to 
plead. He therefore perſuaded him to come in a 
litter to the forum, and to repoſe himſelf there till the 
judges were aſſembled, and the court filled: for he 
was not only timid in war, but he had his fear when 
he ſpoke in public; and in many cauſes he ſcarcely 

left trembling even in the height and vehemence of 
his eloquence. When he undertook to aſſiſt in the 
defence of Licinius Muraena “ againſt the proſecu- 
tion of Cato, he was ambitious to outdo Hortenſius, 
who had already ſpoken with great applauſe; for 
which reafon he ſat up all night to prepare himſclf: 


+ Muraena had retained three advocates, Hortenſius, Mare 
cus Craſſus, and Cicero, 


but 
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put the watching and application hurt him ſo much, 
that he appeared inferior to his rival. 

When he came out of the litter to open the cauſe 
of Milo, and ſaw Pompey ſeated on high, as in 
a camp, and weapons gliſtering all around the forum, 
he was ſo confounded that he could hardly begin his 
oration, He ſhook, and his tongue faultered; though 
Milo attended the trial with great courage, and had 
diſdained to let his hair grow, or to put on mourn- 
ing. Theſe circumſtances contribtted not a little 
to his condemnation. As for Ciceryg,this tremblin 
was imputed rather to his anxiety fof his friend than 
to any particular timidity. 

Cicero was appointed one of the prieſts called Au- 
gurs, in the room of young Craſſus, who was killed 
in the Parthian war. Afterwards, the province of 
Cilicia was allotted to him; and he failed thither 
with an army of twelve thouſand foot, and two thou- 
ſand fix hundred horſe. He had it in charge to bring 
Cappadocia to ſubmit to king Ariobarzanes ; which 
he performed to the ſatisfaction of all parties, with- 
out having recourſe to arms: And finding the 
Cilicians elated on the miſcarriage of the Romans in 
Parthia, and the commotions in Syria, he brought 
them to order by the gentleneſs of his government, 
He refuſed the preſents which the neighbouring 
princes offered him. He excuſed the province from 
finding him a public table; and daily entertained at 
his own charge perſons of honour and learning, not 
with magnificence indeed, but with elegance and 
propriety. He had no porter at his gate, nor did 
any man ever find him in bed; for he roſe early in 
the morning, and kindly received thoſe who came 
to pay their court to him, cither ſtanding or walking 
before his door. We are told, that he never cauſed 
any man to be beaten with rods, or to have his gar- 
ments rent * ; never gave opprobrious language 3 

is 


This mark of ignominy was of great antiquity, © Where 
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his anger, nor added inſult to puniſhment. He re. 
covered the public money which had been embez. 
zled, and enriched the cities with it. At the ſame 
time, he was fatisfied if thole who had been guilty 
of ſuch frauds made reſtitution ; and he fixed ng 
mark of infamy upon them. 

He had alſo a taſte of war; for he routed the bands 
of robbers that had poſſeſſed themſelves of Mount 
Amanus, and was faluted by his army Imperator on 
that account . Caecilius +, the orator, having de- 
fired him to ſend him ſome panthers from Cilicia, 


for his games at Rome, in his anſwer he could not 


forbear boaſting of his atchievements. He ſaid, 
« There were no panthers left in Cilicia. Thoſe 
& animals, in their vexation to find that they were 
the only objects of war, while every thing elſe was 
at peace, were fled into Caria.“ 

In his return from his province, he ſtopped at 
Rhodes, and afterwards made ſome ſtay at Athens ; 
which he did with great pleaſure, in remembrance 
of the converſations he formerly had there. He 
had now the company of all that were moſt famed 
tor erudition ; and viſited his former friends and ac- 
quaintance. After he had received all due honours 
and marks of eſteem from Greece, hz paſſed on to 
Rome, where he found the fire of diſſention kindled, 
and every thing tending to a civil war. 

When the ſenate decreed him a triumph, he ſaid, 
% he had rather follow Cæſar's chariot-wheels in his 
triumph, if a reconciliation could be effected be- 


** 


& fore Hanun took David's ſervants, and ſbaved off one half of 

„their beards, and cut off their garments to the middle, even 

to their buttocks, and ſent them away.“ 2 Sam. x. 4. — 
* He not only received this mark of diſtinction, but public 


thankſgivings were ordered at Rome for his ſucceſs ; and the 


people went near to decree him a triumph. His ſervices, there- 
tore, muſt have been conſiderable ; and Plutarch ſeems to men- 
tion them too ſlightly, 


+ Not Caecilius, but Caelius. He was then aedile, and wanted 


dune panthers for his public ſhows, 


„ tween 
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te tween him and Pompey.” And in private he 
tried every healing and conciliating method, by 
writing to Cæſar, and intreating Pompey. After it 
came to an open rupture, and Cæſar was on his march 
to Rome, Pompey did not chuſe to wait for him, 
but retired, with numbers of the principal citizens 
in his train. Cicero did not attend kim in his 
flight; and, therefore, it was believed that he would 
join Cæſar. It is certain that he fluctuated greatly 
in his opinion, and was in the utmoſt anxiety. For 
he ſays, in his epiſtles, “ Whither ſhall 1 turn? 
« Pompey has the more honourable cauſe ; but 
« Cxfar manages his affairs with the greateſt addreſs, 
« and is moſt able to fave himſelf and his friends. 
« In ſhort, I know whom to avoid, but not whom 
« to ſeek.” At laſt, one Trebatius, a friend of Cæ- 
far's, ſignified to him by letter, that Cæſar thought 
he had reaſon to reckon him of his fide, and to con- 
ſider him as partner of his hopes. But if his age 
would not permit it, he might retire into Greece, 
and live there in tranquility, without any connection 
with either party. Cicero was ſurpriſed that Cæſar 
did not write himſelf, and anſwered angrily, That 
„he would do nothing unworthy of his political 
character.“ Such is the account we have of the 
matter in his epiſtles. | 
However, upon Cæſar's marching for Spain, he 
croſſed the ſea, and repaired to Pompey. His ar- 
rival was agrecable to the g:nerality; but Cato 
blamed him privately for taking this meaſure. * As 
for me,” ſaid he, „it would have been wrong 
to leave that party which I embraced from the 
beginning; but you might have been much more 
lerviceable to your country and your triends, it 
you had ſtayed at Rome, and accommodated 
yourlelf to events. Whercas, now, without any 
reaſon or neceſſity, you have declared yourſelf an 
enemy to Cæſgqar, and are come to ſhare in the 
danger with which you had nothing to do.“ 
Theſe 
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Theſe arguments made Cicero change his opj. 
nion, eſpecially when he found that Pompey did 
not employ him upon any confiderable ſervice, It 
is true, no one is to be blamed for this but him. 
ſelf; for he made no ſecret of his repenting. He 
diſparaged Pompey's preparations; he infinuated 
his diſlike of his counſels, and never ſpared his jeſts 
upon his allies. He was not, indeed, inclined to 
laugh himſelf; on the contrary, he walked about 
the camp with a very ſolemn countenance ; but he 
often made others laugh, though they were little in- 
clined to it. Perhaps, it may not be amiſs to give a 
few inſtances. When Domitius advanced a man 
who had no turn for war, to the rank of captain, and 
aſſigned for his reaſon that he was an honeſt and 
prudent man; Why then,” ſaid Cicero, * do 
c not you keep him for governor to your children ?” 
When ſome were commending Theophanes the 
Leſbian, who was director of the board of works, 
for conſoling the Rhodians on the loſs of their fleet, 
& See,” laid Cicero, „what it is to have a Grecian 
« director!“ When Cæſar was ſucceſsful in almoſt 
every inſtance, and held Pompey, as it were, beſieg- 
ed, Lentulus ſaid, he was informed that Cæſar's 
friends looked very four. * You mean, I ſuppoſe,” 
ſaid Cicero, “that they are out of humour with him.” 
One Martius, newly arrived from Italy, told them, 
a report prevailed at Rome, that Pompey was 
blocked up in his camp: © Then,” ſaid Cicero, 
% you took a voyage on purpoſe to ſee it,” After 
Pompey's deſeat, Nonnius ſaid, there was room yet 
for hope, for there were ſeven eagles left in the 
camp. Cicero anſwered, «That would be good 
“ encouragement if we were to fight with jack- 
« daws.” When Labienus, on the ſtrength of tome 
oracles, inſiſted that Pompey muſt be conqueror at 
laſt; © By this oracular generalſhip,” ſaid Cicero, 
« we have loſt our camp.” | 


After 
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After the battle of Pharſalia (in which he was not 
reſent, on account of his ill health) and after the 
flight of Pompey, Cato, who had conſiderable forces, 
and a great fleet at Dyrrhachium, deſired Cicero to 
take the command, becauſe his conſular dignity gave 
him a legal title to it. Cicero, however, not only 
declined it, but abſolutely refuſed taking any farther 
ſhare in the war. Upon which young Pompey and 
his friends called him traitor, drew their ſwords, 
and would certainly have diſpatched him, had not 
Cato interpoſed, and conveyed him out of the camp. 
He got ſafe to Brunduſium, and ſtayed there ſome 
time in expectation of Cæſar, who was detained by 
his affairs in Aſia and Agypt. When he heard that 
the conqueror was arrived at Tarentum, and deſign- 
ed to proceed from thence by land to Brunduſium, 
he ſet out to meet him ; not without hope, nor yer 
without ſome ſhame and reluctance at the thought 
of trying how he ſtood in the opinion of a victorious 
enemy before ſo many witneſſes. He had no occa- 
ſion, however, either to do or to ſay any thing be— 
neath his dignity. Cæſar no ſooner beheld him, at 
ſome conſiderable diſtance, advancing before the 
reſt, than he diſmounted, and ran to embrace him; 
after which, he went on diſcourſing with him alone 
for many furlongs. He continued to treat him with 
great kindneſs and reſpect; inſomuch that when he 
had written an encomium on Cato, which bore the 
name of that great man, Cæſar, in his anſwer, en- 
titled Anticato, praiſed both the eloquence and con- 
duct of Cicero; and ſaid he greatly reſembled Peri- 
cles and Theramenes. 


When Quintus Ligarius was proſecuted for bear- 


ing arms againſt Ceſar, and Cicero had undertaken 


to plead his cauſe, Cæſar is reported to have ſaid, 


* Why may we not give ourſelves a pleaſure which 
we have not enjoyed ſo long, that of hearing Ci- 
cero ſpeak ; ſince I have alrcady taken my reſolu- 

| tion 
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“ tion as to Ligarius, who is clearly a bad man, az 
« well as my enemy?“ But he was greatly moved 
when Cicero began ; and his ſpeech, as it proceed- 
ed, had ſuch a variety of pathos, ſo irreſiſtible à 
charm, that his colour often changed; and it was 
evident that his mind was torn with conflicting paſ- 
fions. At laſt, when the otator touched on the 
battle of Pharſalia, he was ſo extremely affected, that 
his whole frame trembled, and he let drop ſome pa- 
pers out of his hand. Thus conquered by the force 
of eloquence, he acquitted Ligarius. 

The commonwealth being changed into a mo- 
narchy, Cicero withdrew from the ſcene of public 
buſineſs, and beſtowed his leiſure on the young men 
who were defirous to be inſtructed in philoſophy. 
As theſe were of the beſt families, by his intereſt 
with them, he once more obtained great authority 
in Rome. He made it his buſineſs to compoſe and 
tranſlate philoſophical dialogues, and to render the 
Greek terms of logic and natural philoſophy into the 
Roman language. For it is ſaid, that he firſt, or 
principally, at leaſt, gave Latin terms for theſe 
Greek words, phantaſia, [imagination] fyncaratheſis, 
[aflent] epoche, [doubt] catalepfis, [comprehenſion] 
atomos, [atom] ameres, [indiviſible] kexon, [| void] 
and many ſuch other terms in ſcience; contriving 
either by metaphorical expreſſion, or ſtrict tranſla- 
tion, to make them intelligible and familiar to the 
Romans. His ready turn for poetry afforded him 
amuſement; for, we are told, when he was intent 
upon it, he could make five hundred verſes in one 
night. As in this period he ſpent moſt of his time 
at his Tuſculan villa, he wrote to his friends, “ that 
<« he led the life of Laertes;“ either by way of 
raillery, as his cuſtom was, or from an ambitious 
deſire of public employment, and diſcontent in his 
preſent ſituation. Be that as it may, he rarely went 
to Rome; and then only to pay his court to Czar. 
He was always one of the firſt to yote him additional 

| honours ; 
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honours ; and forward to ſay ſomething new of him 
and his actions. Thus, when Cæſar ordered Pom- 

7's ſtatues, which had been pulled down, to be 
erected again, Cicero ſaid, That, by this act of 
« humanity, in ſetting up Pompey's ſtatues, he had 
« eſtabliſhed his own.” 

It is reported that he had formed a deſign to write 
the hiſtory of his own country, in which he would 
have interwoven many of the Grecian aftairs, and in- 
ſerted not only their ſpeeches, but fables. But he 
was prevented by many diſagreeable circumſtances, 
both public and private ; into moſt of which he 
brought himſelf by his own indiſcretion: for, in 
the firſt place, he divorced his wife Terentia. The 
reaſons he aſſigned, were, that the had neglected 
him during the war; and even ſent him out without 
neceſſaries. Beſides, after his return to Italy, ſhe 
behaved to him with little regard, and did not wait 
on him during his long ſtay at Brunduſium. Nay, 
when his daughter, at that time very young, took 
ſo long a journey to ſee him, ſhe allowed her but an 
indifferent equipage, and inſufficient ſupplies. In- 
deed, according to his account, his houle was be- 
come naked and empty, through the many debts 
which ſhe had contracted. Theſe were the molt ſpe- 
cious pretences for the divorce. Terentia, however, 
denied all thele charges ; and Cicero himlelt made 
a full apology for her, by marrying a younger wo- 
man not long after. Terentia ſaid, he took her 
merely for her beauty; but his freedman Tyro af- 
firms that he married her for her wealth, that it 
might enable him to pay his debts. She was, indeed, 
very rich, and her fortune was in the hands of Cice- 
ro, who was left her guardian. As his debts were 
great, his friends and relations perſuaded him to marry 
the young lady, notwithſtanding the diſparity of 
years, and fatisfy his creditors out of her fortune. 

Antony, in his anſwer to the Philippics, taxes him 


With © repudiating a wife wich whom he was grown 
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« old *; and rallies him on account of his perpe- 
tually keeping at home, like a man unfit either for 
buſineſs or war. Not long after this match, his 
daughter Tullia, who, after the death of Piſo, had 
married Lentulus, died in child-bed. The philo- 
ſophers came from all parts to comfort him : For his 
Joſs affected him extremely; and he even put away 
his new bride, becauſe ſhe ſeemed to rejoice at the 
death of Tullia, In this poſture were Cicero's do- 
meſtic affairs, | 

As to thoſe of the public, he had no ſhare in the 
conſpiracy againſt Cæſar, though he was one of 
Brutus's particular friends; and no man was more 
uneaſy under the new eſtabliſhment, or more deſir- 
ous of having the commonwealth reſtored. Poſ- 
fibly they feared his natural deficiency of courage, as 
well as his time of life, at which the boldeſt begin to 
droop. After the work was done by Brutus and 
Caſſius, the friends of Cæſar aſſembled to revenge 
his death ; and it was apprehended that Rome would 
again be plunged in civil wars. Antony, who was 
conſul, ordered a meeting of the ſenate, and made a 
ſhort ſpeech on the neceſſity of union, But Cicero 
expatiated in a manner ſuitable to the occaſion; and 
perſuaded the ſenate, in imitation of the Athenians, 
to paſs a general amneſty as to all that had been 
done againit Cæſar; and to decree provinces to 
Brutus and Caſſius. 

None of theſe things, however, took effect : for 
the people were inclined to pity on this event; 
and when they beheld the dead body of Cæſar car- 
ried into the forum, where Antony ſhewed them his 
robe ſtained with blood, and pierced on all ſides 
with ſwords, they broke out into a tranſport of rage. 
They ſought all over the forum for the actors in 
that tragedy, and ran with hghted torches to burn 
their houſes. By their precaution they eſcaped this 


Cicero was then ſixty- two. | 
danger ; 
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danger; but as they ſaw others, no leſs conſider- 
able, impending, they left the city. 

Antony, elated with this advantage, became 
formidable to all the oppoſite party, who ſuppoſed 
that he would aim at nothing leſs than abſolute 
power; but Cicero had particular reaſon to dread 
him: for being ſenſible that Cicero's weight in the 
adminiſtration was eſtabliſhed again, and of his 
ſtrong attachment to Brutus, Antony could hardly 
bear his preſence. Beſides, there had long been 
ſome jealouſy and diſlike between them, on account 
of the diſſimilarity of their lives. Cicero fearing the 
event, was inclined to go with Dolabella into Syria, 
as his lieutenant. But afterwards, Hirtius and Pan- 
ſa, who were to be conſuls after Antony, perſons of 
great merit, and good friends to Cicero, deſired 
him not to leave them; and promiſed, with his aſ- 
ſiſtance, to deſtroy Antony. Cicero, without de- 
pending much on either ſcheme, gave up that of 
going with Dolabella, and agreed with the conſuls 
elect to paſs the ſummer in Athens, and return 
when they entered upon their office. 
Accordingly he embarked for that place without 
taking any principal Roman along with him. But 
his voyage being accidentally retarded, news was 
brought trom Rome (for he did not chuſe to be 
without news) that there was a wonderful change in 
Antony ; that he took all his ſteps agreeably to the 
ſenſe of the ſenate ; and that nothing but his pre- 
ſence was wanting to bring matters to the beſt eſta- 
bliſhment. He therefore condemned his exceſſive 
caution, and returned to Rome, 

His firſt hopes were not diſappointed. Such crowds 
came out to meet him, that almoſt a whole day was 
ſpent at the gates, and on his way home, in com- 
pliments and congratulations. Next day Antony 
convened the ſenate, and {ent for Cicero; but he 
kept his bed, pretending that he was indiſpoſed 
With his journey. In reality, he ſeems to have been 
atraid 
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afraid of aſſaſſination, in conſequence of ſome hints 
he received by the way. Antony was extremely in- 
cenſed at theſe ſuggeſtions, and ordered a party of 
ſoldiers either to bring him, or to burn his houſe in 
caſe of refuſal However, at the requeſt of numbers 
who interpoled, he revoked that order, and bade 
them only bring a pledge from his houſe. 

After this, when they happened to meet, they 
paſſed each other in ſilence, and lived in mutual dif. 
truſt, Meantime, young Czfar, arriving from Apol- 
lonia, put in his claim as heir to his uncle, and ſued 
Antony for twenty-hve million drachmas *, which 
he detained of the citate. 

Hercupon, Philip, who had married the mother, 
and Marceilus, who was huſband to the ſiſter of Oc- 
tavius, brought him to Cicero. It was agreed be- 
tween them that Cicero ſhould aſſiſt Ceſar with his 
eloquence and intereſt, both with the ſenate and the 
people; and that Cæſar ſhould give Cicero all the 
protection that his wealth and military influence 
could afford. For the young man had already col - 
lected a conſiderable number of the veterans wha 
had ſerved under his uncle. 

Cicero received the offer of his friendſhip with 
pleaſure. For while Pompey and Cæſar were living, 
Cicero, it ſeems, had a dream, in which he thought 
he called ſome boys, the ſons of ſenators, up to the 
capitol, becaufe Jupiter deſigned to pitch upon one 
of them for ſovereign of Rome. The citizens ran 
with all the eagerneſs of expectation, and placed 
themſelves about the temple ; and the boys in their 
praetextae ſat ſilent. The doors ſuddenly opening, 
the boys roſe up one by one, and, in their order, 
paſſed round the god, who reviewed them all, and 
ſent them away diſappointed. But when Octavius 
approached, he ftretched out his hand to him, and 
ſaid, “ Romans, this is the perſon who, when he 


* Plutarch is miſtaken in the ſum. It appears from Patercus 


lus, and others, that it was ſeven times as much, 
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© comes to be your prince, will put an end to your 
ce civil wars.” This viſion, they tell us, made ſuch 
an impreſſion upon Cicero, that he perfectly retained 
the figure and countenance of the boy, though he 
did not yet know him. Next day he went down 
to the Campus Martius, when the boys were juſt re- 
turning from their exerciſes; and the firſt who ſtruck 
his eye; was the lad in the very form that he had 
ſeen in his dream. Aſtoniſhed at the diſcoyery, Ci- 
cero aſked him who were his parents? and he proved 
to be the ſon of Octavius, a perſon not much diſ- 
tinguiſhed in life, and of Attia, filter to Cæſar. 
As he was ſo near a relation, and Cæſar had no 
children of his own, he adopted him, and, by will, 
left him his eſtate. Cicero, after this dream, when- 
ever he met young Octavius, is {aid to have treated 
him with particular regard; and he received thoſe 
marks of his friendſhip with great ſatisfaction. Be- 
ſides, he happened to be born the year that Cicero 
was conſul. 

Theſe were pretended to be the cauſes of their 
preſent connection: But the leading motive with 
Cicero was his hatred of Antony ; and the next, his 
natural avidity of glory ; for he hoped to throw the 
weight of Octavius into the ſcale of the common- 
wealth ; and the latter behaved to him with ſuch a 
* puerile deference, that he even called him father. 
Hence Brutus, in his letters to Atticus, expreſſed 
his indignation againſt Cicero, and ſaid, “ That, as 
through fear of Antony, he paid his court to 
* young Cæſar, it was plain that he took not his 
* mealures for the liberty of his country, but only 
* toobtain a gentle maſter for himſelf.” Never- 
theleſs, Brutus finding the ſon of Cicero at Athens, 


* The Greek is po; 70 papaxior, which is uſed adverbially 
for purriliter. Thus Sophocles uſes coc clp. adverbially for 
tempeſti ve, and po; aÞbonar for abunde. The commentators not 
adverting to this, have declared the text corrupt, and puz- 
zled themſelves needleſsly tc reſtore it, | 
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where he was ſtudying under the philoſophers, gave 
him a command, and employed him upon many ſer- 
vices which proved fucceſsful. 
Cicero's power at this time was at its greateſt 
height; he carried every point that he defired ; in. 
ſomuch that he expelled Antony, and raiſed ſuch a 
ſpirit againſt him, that the conſuls Hirtius and Panſa 
were ſent to give him battle; and Cicero likewiſe 
prevailed upon the ſenate to grant Cæſar the faſter, 
with the dignity of praetor, as one that was fighting 
vor BS county, | 
Antony, indeed, was beaten; but both the con- 
ſuls falling in the action, their troops ranged them- 
{elves under the banners of Cæſar. The ſenate now 
fearing the views of a young man, who was ſo much 
favoured by fortune, endeavoured by honours and 
Bits to draw his. forces from him, and to diminiſh 
15 power. They alleged, that as Antony was put 
to flight, there was no need to keep ſuch an army 
on foot. Czar, alarmed at theſe vigorous mea- 
fures, privately fent ſome friends to intreat and per- 
ſuade Cicero to procure the conſulſhip for them both; 
promiſing, at the fame time, that he ſhould direct 
all affairs, according to his better judgment, and find 
him perfectly tractable, who was but a youth, and 
had no ambition for any thing but the title and the 
honour. Cæſar himſelf acknowledged afterwards, 
that, in his apprehenfions of being entirely ruined and 
deſerted, he ſeaſonably availed himſelf of Cicero's 
ambition, perſuaded him to ſtand for the conſul- 
ſhip, and undertook to ſupport his application with 
his whole intereſt, 
In this caſe particularly, Cicero, old as he was, 
_ ſuffered himſelf to be impoſed upon by this young 
man, ſolicited the people for him, and brought the 
ſenate into his intereſt. His friends blamed him for 
it at the time; and it was not long before he was 
ſenſible that he had ruined himſelf, and given up the 
liberties of his country; for Cæſar was no ſooner 


ſtrengthened with the conſular authority, than he 
| gave 
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| 
gave up Cicero“; and reconciling himſelf to An- 
tony and Lepidus, he united his power with theirs, 
and divided the empire among them, as if it had 
been a private eſtate. At the ſame time, they pro- 
ſcribed above two hundred perſons whom they had 
. pitched upon for a ſacrifice, The greateſt difficulty 
in diſpute was about the proſcription of Cicero: 
for Antony would come to no terms, till he was firſt 
taken off. Lepidus agreed with Antony in this pre- 
liminary ; but Cæſar oppoſed them both. They 
had a private congreſs for theſe purpoſes, near the 
city of Bononia, which laſted three days. The 
lace where they met was over againſt their camps, 
on a little iſland in the river Cæſar is faid to have 
contended for Cicero the two firſt days; but the third 
he gave him up. The ſacrifices on each part were 
theſe : Ceſar was to abandon Cicero to his fate; 
Lepidus, his brother Paulus; and Antony, Lucius 
Cæſar, his uncle, by the mother's fide. Thus rage 
and rancour entirely ſtifled in them all ſentiments of 
humanity ; or, more properly ſpeaking, they ſhewed 
that no beaſt is more ſavage than man, when he is 
poſſeſſed of power equal to his paſſion. 

While his enemies were thus employed, Cicero 
was at his Tuſculan villa, and his brother Quintus 
with him. When they were informed of the pro- 
{cription, they determined to remove to Aſtyra, a 
country-houſe of Cicero's near the ſea ; where they 
intended to take ſhip, and repair to Brutus in Mace- 
donia; for it was reported, that he was already 
very powerful in thoſe parts. They were carried in 
their ſeparate litters, oppreſſed with ſorrow and de- 
(pair; and often joining their litters on the road, they 
ſtopped to bemoan their mutual misfortunes. Quin- 
tus was the more dejected, becauſe he was in want 
of neceſfaries; for, as he ſaid, he had brought no- 
thing from home with him. Cicero, too, had but a 
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p * Inſtead of taking him for his colleague, he choſe Quintus 
kedius. 
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ſlender proviſion. They concluded, therefore, that 
it would be beſt for Cicero to haſten his flight, and 
for Quintus to return to his houſe, and get ſome 
ſupplies. This reſolution being fixed upon, they 
embraced each other with every expreſſion of ſorrow, 
and then parted. | 

A few days after, Quintus and his ſon were be- 
trayed by his ſervants to the aſſaſſins who came in 
queſt of them, and Joſt their lives. As for Cicero, 
he was carried to Aſtyra, where, finding a veſſel, he 
immediately went on board, and coaſted along to 
Circaeum, with a fayourable wind. The pilots were 
preparing immediately to fail from thence; but 
whether it was that he feared the ſea, or had not 
yet given up all his hopes in Cæſar, he diſembark- 
ed, and travelled a hundred furlongs on foot, as if 
Rome had been the place of his deſtination. Repent- 
ing, however, afterwards, he left that road, and made 
again for the ſea, He paſted the night in the moft 
perplexing and horrid thoughts; inſomuch, that he 
was ſometimes inclined to go privately into Czfar's 
houſe, and ſtab himſelf upon the altar of his do- 
meſtic gods, to bring the divine vengeance upon 
his betrayer: but he was deterred from this by the 
fear of torture. Other alternatives, equally diſtreſsful, 
preſented themſelves. At laſt he put himſelf in the 
hands of his ſervants, and ordered them to carry 
him by ſea to Cajeta *, where he had a delightful fe- 
treat in the ſummer, when the Eteſian + winds ſet 
in. There was a temple of Apollo on that coaſt, 
from which a flight of crows came, with great noiſe, 
towards Cicero's veſſel, as it was making land. 
They perched on both fides the ſail- yard, where ſome 
fat croaking, and others pecking the ends of the 


* In the printed text it is arias ; but a manuſcript gives us 
xaiIrz,, According to Appian, Cicero was killed near Capua; 


but Valerius Maximus ſays, the fcene of that tragedy was at 
Cajeta. | 


+ The north-eaſt winds. | 


3 
ropes. All looked upon this as an ill omen; yet 
Cicero went on ſhore, and, entering his houſe, lay 
down to repoſe himſelf. In the mean time, a num- 
ber of the crows ſettled in the chamber-window, and 
croaked in the moſt doleful manner. One of them 
even entered it, and alighting on the bed, attempted, 
with its beak, to draw off the clothes with which 
he had covered his face. On the fight of this the ſer- 
yants began to reproach themſelves. ** Shall we,” 
faid they remain to be ſpectators of our maſter's 
« murder? Shall we not protect him, ſo innocent 
« and fo great a ſufferer as he is, when the brute 
« creatures give him marks of their care and atten- 
« tion?“ Then partly by 1ntreaty, partly by force, 
they got him 1nto his litter, and carried him towards 
the ſea. 
| Meantime the aſſaſſins came up. They were 
commanded by Aerennius, a centurion, and Popi- 
lius, a tribune, whom Cicero had formerly defended 
when under a proſecution for parricide. The doors 
of the houſe being made faſt, they broke them open. 
Still Cicero did not appear; and the ſervants who 
were left behind ſaid they knew nothing of him. 
But a young man named Philologus, his brother 
Quintus's freedman, whom Cicero had inſtructed in 
the liberal arts and ſciences, informed the tribune 
that they were carrying the litter through deep 
ſhades to the ſea-ſide. The tribune, taking a few 
ſoldiers with him, ran to the end of che walk where 
he was to come out. But Cicero perceiving that 
Herennius was haſtening after him, ordered his ſer- 
vants to ſet the litter down, and putting his left 
hand to his chin, as it was his cuſtom to do, he look- 
ed ſtedfaſtly upon his murderers. Such an appear- 
ance of miſery in his face, overgrown with hair, 
and waſted with anxiety, ſo much affected the at- 
tendants of Herennius, that they covered their faces 
during the melancholy ſcene. That officer diſpatched 
him while he ſtretched his neck out of the litter to 

Y 3 receive 
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receive the blow. Thus fell Cicero, in the ſixty- 
fourth year of his age. Herennius cut off his head, 
and, by Antony's command, his hands too, with 
which he had written the Philippics. Such was the 
title he gave his orations againſt Antony; and they 
retain it to this day. , 

When theſe parts of Cicero's body were brought 
to Rome, Antony happened to be holding an aſſem- 
bly for the election of magiſtrates. He no ſooner 
beheld them, than he cried out, „Now let there 
« beanend of all proſcriptions. He ordered the 
head and hands to be faſtened up over the roſtra : 
a dreadful ſpectacle to the Roman people, who 
thought they did not ſo much ſee the face of Ciceco 
as a picture of Antony's foul. Yet he did one act 
of juſtice on this occaſion, which was the delivering 
up Philologus to Pomponia, the wife of Quintus. 
When ſhe was miſtreſs of his fate, beſide other horrid 
puniſhments, ſhe made him cut off his own fleſh by 
piece-meal, and roaſt and eat it. This is the ac- 
count ſome hiſtorians give us; but Tyro, Cicero's 
freedman, makes no mention of the treachery of 
Philologus. 

I am informed, that a long time after, Ceſar go 
ing to ſee one of his grandſons, found him with a 
book of Cicero's in his hands. The boy, alarmed 
at the accident, endeavoured to hide the hook under 
his robe; which Cæſar perceived, and took it from 
him; and after having run moſt of it over as he 
ſtood, he returned it, and ſaid, . My dear child, 
< this was an eloquent man, and a lover of his 
« country.” | 
Hheeing conſul at the time when he conquered An- 

tony, he took the fon of Cicero for his colleague ; 
under whole auſpices, the ſenate took down the ſta- 
tues of Antony, detaced all the monuments of his 
honour, and decreed that, for the future, none of 
the family ſhould bear the name of Marcus. Thus 
the divine juſtice reſerved the completion of An- 
tony's puniſhment for the houſe of Cicero. 
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HESE are the moſt memorable circumſtances 
in the lives of Demoſthenes and Cicero, that 
could be collected from the hiſtorians which have 
come to our knowledge. Though I ſhall not pre- 
tend to compare their talents for ſpeaking, yet this, 
I think, I ought to obſerve, that Demoſthenes, by 
the exertion of all his powers, both natural and ac- 
quired, upon that object only, came to exceed, in 
energy and ſtrength, the moſt celebrated pleaders of 
his time; in grandeur and magnificence of ſtyle, all 
that were eminent for the ſublime of declamation ; 
and in accuracy and art, the moſt able profeſſors of 
rhetoric. Cicero's ſtudies were more general; and 
in his treaſures of knowledge, he had a great variety. 
He has left us a number of philoſophical tracts, which 
he compoſed upon the principles of the academy, 
And we ſee ſomething of an oſtentation of learning 
in the very orations which he wrote for the forum 
and the bar. | 
Their different tempers are diſcernible in their way 
of writing. That of Demoſthenes, without any em- 
belliſhments of wit and humour, is always grave and 
ſerious. Nor does it ſmell of the lamp, as Pytheas 
tauntingly ſaid, but of the water-drinker, of the 
man of thought, of one who was characterized by 
the auſterities of life. But Cicero, who loved to in- 
dulge his vein of pleaſantry, ſo much affected the 
4 Wit, 
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wit, that he ſometimes ſunk into the buffoon; 
and by affecting gaiety in the moſt ſerious things to 
ſerve his client, he has offended againſt the rules of 
propriety and decorum. Thus, in his oration for 
Caclius, he ſays, * Where is the abſurdity, if a man, 
« with an affluent fortune at command, ſhall indulge 
«< himſelf in pleaſure? It would be madneſs not to 
« enjoy what is in his power; particularly, when 
« ſome of the greateſt philoſophers place man's 
6 chief good in pleaſure *.“ 

When Cato impeached Murena, Cicero, who was 
then conſul, undertook his defence; and in his 
leading, took occation to ridicule ſeveral paradoxes 
of the Stoics, becauſe Cato was of that fect. He 
ſucceeded ſo far as to raiſe a laugh in the aflembly, 
and even among the judges. Upon which Cato 
a ſmiled, and ſaid to thoſe who ſat by him, What 
3 a pleaſant conſul we have!” Cicero, indeed, was 
11 naturally facetious; and he not only loved his jeſt, 
1 but his countenance was gay and ſmiling: whereas 
Demoſthenes had a care and thoughtfulneſs in his 
aſpect, which he ſeldom or never put off. Hence 
his enemies, as he confeſſes, called him a moroſe ill- 

natured man. 

It appears alſo from their writings, that Demoſt- 
henes, when he touches upon his own praiſe, does 
it with an inoffenſive delicacy. Indeed, he never 
gives into it at all, but when he has ſome great point 

in view; and on all other occaſions is extremely 
modeſt: But Cicero, in his orations, ſpeaks in 

| ſuch high terms of himſelf, that it is plain he had a 
moſt intemperate vanity. Thus he cries out, 


Let arms revere the robe; the warrior's laurel 
Yield to the palm of eloquence. 


* Plutarch has not quoted this paſſage with accuracy. Cicero 
apologizes for the exceſſes of youth; but does not defend or 
approve the purſuit of pleaſure. | At 
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At length he came to commend not only his own 
actions and operations in the commonwealth, but his 
orations too, as well thoſe which he had only pro- 
nounced as thoſe which he had committed to writ- 
ing ; as if, with a juvenile vanity, he were vying 
with the rhetoricians Ifocrates and Anaximenes, 1n- 
ſtead of being inſpired with the great ambition of 
guiding the Roman people, 
Fierce in the field, and dreadful to the foe. 


It is neceſſary, indeed, for a ſtateſman to have 
the advantage of eloquence ; but it is mean and il- 
liberal to reſt in ſuch a qualification, or to hunt 
after praiſe in that quarter. In this reſpect De- 
moſthenes behaved with more dignity, with a ſupe- 
rior elevation of foul. He faid, ** His ability to ex- 
« plain himſelf was a mere e and not ſo 
« perfect, but that it required great candour and 


« indulgence in the audience.“ He thought it muſt 


be, as indeed it is, only a low and little mind that 
can value itſelf upon ſuch attainments. 

They both, undoubtedly, had political abilities, 
as well as powers to perſuade. They had them in 
ſuch a degree, that men who had armies at their 
devotion ſtood in need of their ſupport. Thus 
Chares, Diopithes, and Leoſthenes, availed them- 
ſelves of Demoſthenes ; Pompey and young Czſar, 
of Cicero; as Cæſar himſelf acknowledges in his 
commentaries addrefled to Agrippa and Maecenas. 

It is an obſervation no leſs jult than common, that 
nothing makes ſo thorough a trial of a man's diſ- 
polition as power and authority; for they awake 
every paſhon, and diſcover every latent vice. De- 
moſthenes never had an opportunity for a trial of this 
kind: he never obtained any eminent charge; nor 
did he lead thoſe armies againſt Philip, which his 
eloquence had raiſed. But Cicero went quaeſtor 
into Sicily, and pro-conſul into Cilicia and Cappa- 
doc ia; at a time, too, when avarice reigned without 
controul ; when the governors of provinces, think- 


ing 
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ing it beneath them to take a clandeſline advantage, 
fell to open plunder; when to take another's pro- 
perty was thought no great crime; and he who took 
moderately paſſed for a man of character. Vet, at 
ſuch a time as this, Cicero gave many proofs of his 
contempt of money; many of his humanity and 
goodneſs, At Rome, with the title only of conſul, 
he had an abſolute and dictatorial power againſt Ca- 
tiline and his accomplices : On which occaſion he 
verified the prediction of Plato, That every ſtate 
« will be delivered from its calamities, when, by the 
« favour of fortune, great power unites with wiſdom 
© and juſtice in one perſon.” ; 

It is mentioned to the diſgrace of Demoſthenes, 
that his eloquence was mercenary ; that he privately 
compoled orations both for Phormio and Apollodo- 
rus, though adverſaries in the ſame cauſe. To which 
we may add, that he was ſuſpected of receiving 
money from the king of Perſia, and condemned 
for taking bribes from Harpalus. Suppoſing ſome of 
theſe to be the calumnies of thoſe who wrote againſt 
him (and they are not a few) yet it is impoſſible to 
affirm that he was proof againſt the preſents which 
were ſent him by princes, as marks of honour and 
reſpect. This was too much to be expected from 
a man who veſted his money at intereſt upon ſhips. 
Cicero, on the other hand, had magnificent preſents 
ſent him by the Sicilians, when he was Adile ; by 
the king of Cappadocia, when pro-conſul ; and his 
friends prefled him to receive their benefaciions, 
when in exile; yet, as we have already oblerved, he 
refuſed them all. 

The baniſhment of Demoſthenes reflected infamy 
upon him; for he was convicted of taking bribes : 
that of Cicero, great honour ; becauſe he ſuffered 
for deſtroying traitors who had vowed the ruin of 
their country. The former, therefore, departed with- 
out exciting pity or regret : for the latter, the ſe- 
nate changed their habit, continued in merit, 

| | an 
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and could not be perſuaded to paſs any act, till the 
people had recalled him. Cicero, indeed, ſnent the 
time of exile in an inactive manner in Macedonia; 
but with Demoſthenes it was a buſy period in his 
political character. Then it was (as we have men- 
tioned above) that he went to the ſeveral cities of 
Greece, ſtrengthened the common intereſt, and de- 
feated the deſigns of the Macedonian ambaſſadors. 
In which reſpect he diſcovered a much greater regard 
for his country than Themiſtocles and Alcibiades, 
when under the ſame misfortune. After his return, 
he purſued his former plan of government, and con- 
tinued the war with Antipater and the Macedonians. 
Whereas Laelius reproached Cicero in full ſenate 
with fitting filent when Ceſar, who was not yet 
come to years of maturity, applied for the conſul- 
ſhip contrary to law. And Brutus, in one of his let- 
ters, charged him with having reared a greater and 
more © inſ{upportable tyranny than that which they 
“ had deſtroyed.” 

As to the manner of their death, we cannot think 
of Cicero's without a contemptuous kind of pity. 
How deplorable to fee an old man, for want of pro- 
per reſolution, ſuffering himſelf to be carried about 
by his ſervants, endeavouring to hide himſelf from 
death, which was a meſſenger that nature would ſoon 
have ſent him, and overtaken notwithſtanding, and 
llaughtered by his enemies! The other, though he 
did diſcover ſome fear, by taking ſanctuary, is, 
nevertheleſs, to be admired for the proviſion he had 
made of poifon, for the care with which he had 
preſerved it, and his noble manner of uſing it. So 
that, when Neptune did not afford him an aſylum, 
he had recourſe to a more inviolable altar, reſcued 
himſelf from the weapons of the guards, and cluded 
the cruelty of Antipater. | 
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ge who firſt thought that the arts might 
| be compared to the ſenfes, in the perception 
of their reſpective objects, appear to me to have 
well underſtood the power by which that perception 
was to be formed, the power of diſtinguiſhing con- 
trary qualities; for this they have in common. But 
in the mode of diſtinguiſhing, as well as in the end 
of what is diſtinguiſhed, they evidently differ. The 
ſenſes, for inſtance, have no connate power of per- 
ceiving a white object more than a black one; what 
is {weet, more than what is bitter; or what is ſoft 
and yielding, more than what is hard and ſolid, 
Their office is to receive impreſſions from ſuch ob- 
jets as ſtrike upon them, and to convey thoſe im- 
preſſions to the mind. But the operation of the arts 
is more rational: They are not, like the ſenſes, 
paſſive in their perceptions. They chuſe or reject 
what is proper or improper. What is good they at- 
tend to primarily and intentionally ; and what is evil, 
only accidentally, in order to avoid it. Thus the 
art of medicine conſiders the nature of diſeaſes, and 
muſic that of diſcordant ſounds, in order to produce 
their contraries. And the moſt excellent of all arts, 
temperance, juſtice, and prudence, teach us to 
judge not only of what is honourable, juſt, and uſe- 
ful, but alſo of what is pernicious, difgraceful, and 
unjuſt. Theſe arts beſtow no praiſe on that inno- 
cence which boaſts of an entire ignorance of vice; 
in their reckoning, it is rather an abſurd ſimplicity 
Mitt to 
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to be ignorant of thoſe things which every man that 

is diſpoſed to live virtuouſly, ſhould make it his par- 

ticular care to know, Accordingly the ancient Spar- 

tans, at their feaſts, uſed to compel the helors to 

drink an exceſſive quantity of wine, and then bring 

them into the public halls where they dined, to ſhew 

the young men what drunkenneſs was. 

We do not, indeed, think it agreeable, either to 

humanity or good policy, to corrupt ſome of the ſpe- 

cies, in order to correct others, Yet, perhaps, it may 

not be amiſs to inſert among the reſt of the lives, a 

few examples of thoſe who have abuſed their power 
to the purpoſes of licentiouſneſs, and whoſe elevation 

has only made their vices greater and more conſpi- 
cuous. Not that we adduce them to give pleaſure, 
or to adorn our paintings with the graces of variety; 
but we do it from the ſame motive with Iſmenias, the 
Theban muſician, who preſented his ſcholars both 
with good and bad performers on the flute; and 
uſed to ſay, Thus you mult play,” and, Thus 
« you mult not play.” And Antigenidas obſerved, 
That young men would hear able performers with 
much greater pleaſure, after they had heard bad 
ones.“ In like manner, according to my opinion, 
we ſhall behold and imitate the virtuous with greater 
attention, if we be not entirely unacquainted with 
the characters of the vicious and the infamous. 

In this book, therefore, we (hall give the lives of 
Demetrius, ſurnamed Poliorcetes, and of Antony the 
triumvir, men who have moſt remarkably verified 
that obſcrvation of Plato, 4 That great parts pro- 
* duce great vices, as well as virtues.” They were 
equally addicted to wine and women ; both cxcellent 
ſoldiers, and perſons of great munificence ; but, at 
the ſame time, prodigal and inſolent. There was 
the ſame reſemblance in their fortune ; for, in the 
courle of their lives, they met both with great ſuc- 
ceſs, and great diſappointments : now, extending 
their conqueſt with the utmoſt rapidity, and now 
loſing 
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now recovering themſelves when there was as little 
proſpect of ſuch a change. This ſimilarity there was 
in their lives; and in the concluding ſcene there was 
not much difference; for the one was taken by his 
enemies, and died in captivity, and the other was 
near ſharing the ſame fate. 

Antigonus having two fons by Stratonice, the 
daughter of Corraeus, called the one, after his bro. 
ther, Demetrius; and the other, after his father, 
Philip. So moſt hiſtorians ſay. But ſome afthrm 
that Demetrius was not the ſon of Antigonus, but 
his nephew ; and that his father dying and leaving 
him an infant, and his mother foon after marrying 
Antigonus, he was, on that account, conſidered as 
his ſon. Philip, who was not many years younger 
than Demetrius, died at an carly period. Deme- 
trius, though tall, was not equal in ſize to his father 
Antigonus: but his beauty and his mien were ſo in- 
imitable, that no ſtatuary or painter could hit off a 
Itkeneſs. His countenance had a mixture of grace 
and dignity ; and was at once amiable and awful; 
and the unſubdued and eager air of youth was blend- 
ed with the majeſty of the hero and the king. There 
was the fame happy mixture in his behaviour, which 
inſpired, at the ſame time, both pleaſure and awe. 
In his hours of leiſure, a moſt agreeable companion; 
in his table, and every ſpecies of entertainment, of 
all princes the moſt delicate; and yet, when buſineſs 
called, nothing could equal his activity, his dili- 
gence, and diſpatch. In which reſpect he imitated 
Bacchus moſt of all the gods; ſince he was not only 
terrible in war, but knew how to terminate war with 
peace, and turn with the happieft addreſs to the joys 
and pleaſures which that inſpires. 

His affection for his father was remarkably great; 
and in the reſpect he paid his mother, his love for 
his other parent was very diſcernible. His duty was 
genuine, and not in the leaſt influenced by the con- 

fiderations 
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ſderations of high ſtation or power. Demetrius hap- 
pening to come from hunting when his father was 
giving audience to ſome ambaſſadors, went up and 
fluted him, and then fat down by him with his ja- 
velins in his hand. After they had received their 
anſwer, and were going away, Antigonus called out 
to them, and ſaid, © You may mention too, the 
« happy terms upon which IT am with my ſon.” By 
which he gave them to underſtand, that the harmony 
and confi lence in which they lived, added ſtrength 
to the kingdom, and ſecurity to his power. So in- 
capable is regal authority of admitting a partner ; ſo 
liable to jealouſy and hatred, that the greateſt and 
oldeſt of Alexander's ſucceſſors rejoiced that he had 
no occaſion to fear his own fon, but could freely let 
him approach him with his weapons in his hand. 
Indeed, we may venture to fay, that this family alone, 
in the courſe of many ſucceſſions was free from theſe 
evils. Of all the deſcendants of Antigonus, Philip 
was the only prince who put his ſon to death; where- 
as, in the families of other kings, nothing is more 
common than the murders of ſons, mothers, and 
wives. As for the killing of brothers, like a poſtu- 
latum in geometry, it was conſidered as indiſputably 
neceſſary to the ſafety of the reigning prince. 

That Demetrius was originally well diſpoſed by 
nature to the offices of humanity and friendſhip, the 
following is a proof :— Mithridates, the ſon of Ario- 
barzanes, was of the ſame age, and his conſtant 
companion. He was likewiſe one of the attendants of 
Antigonus, and bore an unblemiſhed character: yet 
Antigonus conceived ſome ſuſpicion of him from a 
dream. He thought he entered a Jarge and beautiful 
held, and ſowed it with filings of gold. This pro- 
duced a crop ofthe ſameprecious metal; but coming 
a little after to viſit it, he found it was cut, and no- 
thing left but the ſtalks. As he was in great diſtreſs 
about his loſs, he heard ſome people ſay, that Mith- 

| ridates 
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ridates had reaped the golden harveſt, and was gone 


with it towards the Euxine fea. - 

Diſturbed at the dream, he communicated it to 
his ſon, having firſt made him ſwear to keep it ſe. 
cret, and, at the fame time, informed him of his 
abſolute determination to deſtroy Mithridates. De- 
metrius was extremely concerned at the affair; but 
though his friend waited on him as uſual, that the 
might purſue their diverſions together, he durſt not 
ſpeak to him on the ſubject, becauſe of his oath. By 
degrees, however, he drew him aſide from the reſt 
of his companions, and when they were alone, he 
wrote on the ground with the bottom of his ſpear, 
« Fly, Mithridates.” The young man underſtand- 
ing his danger, fled that night into Cappadocia; and 
tate ſoon accompliſhed the dream of Antigonus : 
for Muhridates conquered a rich and extenſive 
country, and founded the family of the Pontic 
kings, which continued through eight ſucceſſions, 
and was at laſt deſtroyed by the Romans. This is 2 
ſufficient evidence that Demetrius was naturally well 
inclined to juſtice and humanity. 

But, as according to Empedocles, love and hatred 
are the ſources of perpetual wars between the ele- 
ments, particularly ſuch as touch or approach each 
other; ſo among the ſucceſſors of Alexander there 
were continual wars; and the contentions were al- 
ways the moſt violent when inflamed by the oppoſi- 
tion of intereſt, or vicinity of place. This was the 
caſe of Antigonus and Ptolemy. Antigonus, while 
he reſided in Phrygia, received information that 
Ptolemy was gone from Cyprus into Syria, where he 
was ravaging the country, and reducing the cities 
either by ſolicitation or force. Upon this he ſent 
his ſon Demetrius againſt him, though he was only 
twenty-two years of age; and in this firſt command 
had the greateſt and moſt difficult affairs to manage. 
But a young and unexperienced man was unequally 
matched with a general from the ſchool of . 
. ; | cry 
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der, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in many im- 
combats under that prince. Accordingly, 
he was defeated near Gaza; five thouſand of his men 
were killed, and eight thouſand taken priſoners. 
He loſt alſo his tents, his military cheſt, and his 
whole equipage. But Ptolemy ſent them back to 
him, together with Ins friends; adding this generous 
and obliging meſſage: That they ought only to 
« contend for glory and empire.” When Demetrius 
received it, he begged of the gods, That he 
« might not long be Prolemy's debtor, but ſoon 
« have it in his power to return the favour.” Nor 
was he diſconcerted, as moſt young men would be, 
with ſuch a miſcarriage in his firſt eſſay. On the 
contrary, like a complete general, accuitomed to the 
viciſſitudes of fortune, he employed himſelf in mak- 
ing new levies and providing arms ; he kept the cities 
to their duty, and exerciſed the troops he had 
raiſed. 

As ſoon as Antigonus was appriſed how the battle 
went, he ſaid. Ptolemy has, indeed, beaten boys, 
but he ſhall ſoon have to do with men.“ How- 
ever, as he did not chuſe to repreſs the ſpirit of his 
ſon, on his requeſt he gave him permiſſion to try 
his fortune again by himſelf. Not long after this, 
Cilles, Ptolemy's general, undertook to drive De- 
metrius entirely out of Syria; for which purpoſe he 
brought with him a numerous army, though he held 
him in contempt, on account of his late defeat. But 
Demetrius, by a ſudden attack, ſtruck his adverſaries 
with ſuch a panic, that both the camp and the ge- 
neral fell into his hands, together with very conlide- 
rable treaſures. Yet he did not conſider the gain, 
but the ability to give: nor ſo much valued the glo- 
ry and riches which this advantage brought him, as 
its enabling him to requite the generoſity of Ptolemy. 
He was not, however, for proceeding upon his own 
judgment; he conſulted his father; and, on his free 


permiſſion to act as he thought proper, loaded Cilles 
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and his friends with his favours, and ſent them back 
to their maſter. By this turn of affairs, Ptolemy 
loſt his footing in Syria; and Antigonus marched 
down from Celaenae, rejoicing in his ſon's ſucceſs, 
and impatient to embrace him. 

Demetrius, after this, being fent to ſubdue the 
Nabathacan Arabs, found himſelf in great danger, 
by falling into a deſart country, which afforded no 
water. But the barbarians, aſtonithed at his uncom- 
mon intrepidity, did not venture to attack him; and 
he retired with a conſiderable booty, amongſt which 
were ſeven hundred camels. 

Antigonus had formerly taken Pabylon from Se- 
leucus; but Seleucus recovered it by his own arms, 
and was now marching wr h his main army to reduce 
the nations which bordered upon India, and the pro- 
vinces about Mount Caucaſus. Meantime Deme- 
trius, hoping to find Meſopotamia unguarded, ſud- 
denly paſſed the Euphrates, and fell upon Babylon. 
There were two ſtrong caſtles in that city ; but by 
this m2nceuvre in the abſence of Seleucus, he ſeized 
one of them, diflodged the garriſon, and placed 
there {even thouſand of his own men. After this, he 
ordered the reſt of his ſoldiers to plunder the country 
for their own uſe, and then returned to the ſea-coaſt. 
By theſe proceedings he left Seleucus better eſtabliſh- 
ed in his dominions than ever; for his laying walte 
the country, ſeemed as if he had no farther claim 
tO It. | 

In his return through Syria, he was informed that 
Ptolemy was beſieging Halicarnafſus ; upon which 
he haſtened to its relief, and obliged him to retire. 
As this ambition to ſuccour the diſtreſſed gained An- 
tgonus and Demetrius great reputation, they con- 
ceived a ſtrong deſire to reſcue all Greece from the 
{lavery it was held in by Caſſander and Ptolemy. 
No prince ever engaged 1n a more juſt and honour- 

able war; for they employed the wealth which they 


the 


had gained by the conqueſt of the barbarians, for 
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the advantage of the Greeks; ſolely with a view to 
the honour that ſuch an enterprize promiſed. 

When they had reſolved to begin their operations 
with Athens, one ot his friends adviſed Antigonus, 
if he took the city, to keep 1t, as the key of Greece ; 
but that prince would not liſten to him. He faid, 
« The beſt and ſecureſt of all keys was the friend- 
« (hip of the people; and that Athens was the 
« watch-tower of the world, from whence the torch 
« of his glory would blaze over the earth.“ 

In conſequence of thele reſolutions, Demetrius 
failed to Athens with five thouſand talents of filver, 
and a fleet of two hundred and fifty ſhips. Deme- 
trius, the Phalerean, governed the city for Caſſan- 
der, and had a good garriſon in the fort of Munychia. 
His adverſary, who managed the affair both with 
prudence and good fortune, made his appearance 
before the Piraeus on the twenty fifth of May *. 
The town had no information of his approach ; and 
when they ſaw his fleet coming in, they concluded 
that it belonged to Ptolemy, and prepared to receive 
it as ſuch. But at laſt the officers who commanded 
in the city, being undeceived, ran to oppole it. 
All the tumult and confuſion followed which was 
natural when an enemy came unexpected, and was 
already landing : for Demetrius finding the mouth 
of the harbour open, ran in with caſe ; and the peo- 
ple could plainly diſtinguiſh him on the deck of his 
ſhip, whence he made ſigns to them to compoſe them- 
ſelyes and keep ſilence. They complied with his de- 
mand; and a herald was ordered to proclaim, “ That 
* his father Antigonus, in a happy hour, he hoped, 
« for Athens, had ſent him to reinſtate chem in their 
* liberties, by expelling the garriſon, and to reſtore 
„their laws and ancient form of government.” 

Upon this proclamation, the people threw down 
their arms, and receiving the propotal with loud ac- 
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clamations, deſired Demetrius to land, and called 
him their benefactor and deliverer. Demetrius, the 
. Phalerean, and his partizans, thought it neceſſary 
to receive a man who came with ſuch a ſuperior 
force, though he ſhould perform none of his pro- 
miſes; and accordingly ſent deputies to make their 
ſubmiſſion. Demetrius received them in an oblig- 
ing manner, and ſent back with them Ariſtodemus 
the Mileſian, a friend of his father's. At the ſame 
time he was not unmindful of Demetrius the Pha- 
lerean, who, in this revolution, was more afraid of 
the citizens than of the enemy; but out of regard 
to his character and virtue, ſent him with a ſtrong 
convoy to Thebes, agreeably to his requeſt. He 
likewiſe aſſured the Athenians, that however deſir- 
ous he might be to ſee their city, he would deny 
| himſelf chat pleaſure till he had ſet it entirely free, 
by expelling the garriſon. He therefore ſurrounded 
the fortreſs of Munychia with a ditch and rampart, 
to cut off its communication with the reſt of the 
city, and then ſailed to Megara, where Caſſander had 
another garriſon. | 
On his arrival, he was informed, that Crateſipolis, 
the wife of Alexander, the fon of Polyperchon, a 
celebrated beauty, was at Patrae, and had a deſire to 
ſee him. In conſequence of which he left his forces 
in the territory of Megara, and with a few light horſe 
took the road to Patrac, When he was near the 
place, he dr.w off from his men, and pitched his 
tent apart, that Crateſipolis might not be perceived 
when ſhe came to pay her viſit, But a party of the 
enemy getting intelligence of this, fell fuddenly upon 
him. In his alarm, he had only time to throw over 
him a mean cloke, and, in that difguiſe, ſaved him- 
ſelf by flight: ſo near an infamous captivity had his 
intemperate love of beauty brought him. As for 
his tent, the enemy took it, with all the riches i 
contained. | 
After 
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After Megara was taken, the ſoldiers prepared io 
plunder it; but the Athenians interceded ſtrong - 
ly for that people, and prevailed. Demetrius was 
ſatisfied with expelling the garriſon, and declared the 
city free. Amidſt theſe tranſactions, he bethought 
himſelf of Stilpo, a philoſopher of great reputation, 
who ſought only the retirement aad tranquillity of a 
ſtudious life. He ſent for kim, and aſked him, 
Whether they had taken any thing from him ?” 
« No,” ſaid Stilpo, J found none that wanted 
« to ſteal any knowledge.“ The ſoldiers, however, 
had clandeſtinely carried off almoſt all the flaves. 
Therefore, when Demetrius paid his reſpects to hun 
again, on leaving the place, and ſaid, Stilpo, I 
« leave you entirely free?“ True, anſwered 
Stilpo, © for you have not left a flave among us.” 
Demetrius then returned to the ſiege of Muny- 
chia, diſlodged the garriſon, and demoliſhed the 
fortreſs. After which the Athenians preſſed him to 
enter the city; and he complied. Having aflem- 
bled the people, he re-eſtabliſhed the commonwealth 
in 1ts ancient form ; and, moreover, promiſed them, 
in the name of his father, a hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand meaſures * of wheat, and timber enough to 
build a hundred galleys. Thus they recovered che 
democracy fifteen years after it was diſſolved. Dur- 
mg the interval, after the Lamian war, and the bat- 
tle of Cranon, the government was called an oli- 
garchy, but, in fact, was monarchical; for rhe 
power of Demetrius, the Phalerean, met with no 
controul, | 
Their deliverer appeared glorious in his ſervices 
to Athens; but they rendered him obnoxious by the 
extravagant honours they decreed him : tor they 
were the firſt who gave him and his father Antigo- 
nus the title of kings, which they had hitherto re- 
ligiouſly avoided; and which was, indeed, the only 
thing left the deſcendants of Phil) p and Alexander 
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uninvaded by their generals. In the next place, 
they alone“ honoured them with the appellation of 
the gods protectors; and, inſtead of denominating 
the year as formerly from the archon, they abolithed 
his office, created annually in his room a prieit of 
thoſe gods protectors, and prefixed his name to all 
their public acts. They likewiſe ordered that their 

ortraits ſhould be wrought in the holy veil with 
thoſe of the other gods +. They conlecrated the 
place where their patron firſt alighted from his cha- 
riot, and erected an altar there to DEMETR1Us Cara. 
bates. They added two to the number of their tribes, 
and called them Demetrias and Autigonis; in conle. 

uence of which the ſenate, that before conſiſted 
of five hundred members, was to conſiit of fix hun- 
dred ; for each tribe ſupplied fifty. 

Stratocles, of whoſe inventions theſe wiſe com- 
pliments were, thought of a ſtroke {till higher, 
He procured a decree, that thoſe who ſhould be lent 
upon public bufineſs from the commonwealth of 
Athens to Antigonus and Demetrius, ſhould not be 
called ambaſſadors, but Theort; a title which had been 
approptaated to thoſe who, on the ſolemn feſtivals, 
carried the cuſtomary ſacrifices to Delphi and Olym- 
pia, in the name of the Grecian ſtates, This Strato- 
cles was, in all reſpects, a perſon of the mol} dar- 
ing effrontery, and the moſt debauched life, inſo- 


* No other people was found capable of ſuch vile adulation, 
Their ſervility ſhewed how little they deſerved the liberty that 
was reſtored to them. | 

+ Every fifth year the Athenians celebrated the Pauathenæa, 
or feſtival of Minerva, and carried in proceſſion the Poplum, or 
holy veil, in which the defeat of the Titans, and the actions of 
Minerva, were inwrought. In this veil, too, they placed the 
figures of thoſe commanders who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their victories; and from thence came the expreſſion, that 
ſuch a one was worthy of the Peplum ; meaning that he was 4 
brave ſoldier. As to the form of the Peplum, it was a large robe 
without ſleeves. It was drawn by land in a machine like a ſhip 
about the Ceramicus, as far as the temple of Ceres at Eleuſus; 
from whence it was brought back and conſecrated in the citade!. 


much. 
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much, that he ſeemed to imitate the antient Cleon in 
his ſcurrilous and licentious behaviour to the people. 
He kept a miſtreſs called Phylacium; and one day, 
when the brought from the market ſome heads for 
ſapper, he ſaid, © Why, how now! you have pro- 
« yided us juſt fuch things to eat as we ſtateſmen 
« uſe for tennis- balls.“ 5 

When the Athenians were defeated in the ſea- 
fight near Amorgas, he arrived at Athens before any 
account of the misfortune had been received, and 

aſſing through the Ceramicus with a chaplet on his 
head, told the people that they were victorious. He 
then moved that ſacrifices of thankſgiving ſhould be 
offered, and meat diitributed among the tribes for 
a public entertainment, Two days after, the poor 
remains of the fleet were brought home ; and the 
people, in great anger, calling him to anſwer for the 
impoſition, he made his appearance in the height of 
the tumult, with the moſt conſummate aſſurance, 
and ſaid, What harm have I done you, in making 
* you merry for two days?” Such was the impudence 
of Stratocles. 

But there were other extravagancies, hotter than 
fre itſelf, as Ariſtophanes exprefles it. One flatterer 
outdid even Stratocles in ſervility, by procuring a 
decree that Demetrius, whenever he viſited Athens, 
ſhould be received with the ſame honours that were 
paid to Ceres and Bacchus ; and that whoever ex- 
ceeded the reſt in the ſplendor and magnificence of 
the reception he gave that prince, ſhould have money 
out of the treaſury to enable him to ſet up ſome pious 
memorial of his ſucceſs. Theſe inſtances of adula- 
tion concluded with their changing the name of the 
month Munychion to Demetrion ; with calling the laſt 
day of every month Demetrias ; and the Dionyſia, or 
feaſts of Bacchus, Demetria. 

The gods ſoon ſhewed how much they were of- 
fended at theſe things : for the veil in which were 
Wrought the figures of Demetrius and Antigonus, 
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along with thoſe of Jupiter and- Minerva, as they 
carried it through the Ceramicus, was rent aſundet 
by a ſudden ſtorm of wind. Hemlock grew up in 
great quantities round the altars of thofe princes, 
though it is a plant ſeldom found in that country. 
On the day when the Dionyſia were to be celebrated, 
they were forced to put a ſtop to the proceſſion by 
the exceſſive cold which came entirely out of ſeaſon; 
and there fell ſo ſtrong a hoar-froft, that it blaſted 
not only the vines and fig-trees, but great part of the 
corn in the blade. Hence, Philippides, who was 
an enemy to Stratocles, thus attacked him in one of 
his comedics :—** Who was the wicked cauſe of our 
vines being blaſted by the froſt, and of the ſacred 
« veil's being rent aſunder? He who transferred 
< the honours of the gods to men: It is he, not 
% comedy *, that is the ruin of the people.“ This 
Philippides enjoyed the friendſhip of Lyſimachus; 
and the Athemians received many favours from that 
prince on his account. Nay, whenever Lyſimachus 
was waited on by this poet, or happened to meet him, 

he conſidered it as a good omen, and a happy time 
to enter upon any great buſineſs or important expe- 
dition. Beſides, he was a man of excellent charac- 
ter, never importunate, intriguing, or over-officious, 

like thole who are bred in a court. One day Lykſi- 
machus talked to him in the moſt obliging manner, 
and ſaid, What is there of mine that you would 
© thare in?” © Any thing,” ſaid he, «but your 
« ſecrets.” I have purpoſely contraſted theſe cha- 
racters, that the difference may be obvious between 
the comic writer and the demagogue. 

What exceeded all the rage of flattery we have 
mentioned, was the decree propoſed by Dromoclides 
the Sphettian; according to which, they were to con- 
ſult the oracle of Demeti ius, as to the manner in which 


Ilt is probable that Stratockes, and other perſons of his cha- 
racter, inveighed againſt the dramatic writers, on account of the 
liberties they took with their vices, Though this was alter the 
time that the middle comedy prevailed at Athens. 


they 
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they were to dedicate certain ſhields at Delphi, It 


was conceived in theſe terms; In a fortunate 
« hour, be it decreed by the people that a citizen 
«..of Athens be appointed to go to the god protec- 
«-tor, and, after due ſacrifices offered, demand of 
«.. Demetrius, the god protector, what will be the 
4 moſt pious, the moſt honourable, and expeditious 
«© method of conſecrating the intended offerings, 
«And it is hereby enacted, that the people of 
«. Athens will follow the method dictated by his 
«-oracle.” By this mockery of incenſe to his vani- 
ty, who was fcarcely in his ſenſes before, they ren- 
dered him perfectly infane, | Ia 

-During his ſtay at Athens, he married Eurydice, 
2 deſcendant of the antient Miltiades, who was the 
widow. of Opheltas, king of Cyrene, and had return- 
ed to Athens after his death. The Athenians rec- 
koned this a particular favour and honour to their 
city; though Demetrius made no fort of difficulty 
of marrying, and had many wives at the ſame time. 
Of all his wives, he paid moſt reſpect to Phila, be- 
cauſe ſhe was the daughter of Antipater, and had 
been married to Craterus, who of all the ſucceſſors of 
Alexander, was moſt regretted by the Macedonians. 
Demetrius was very young when his father perſuad- 
ed him to marry her, though ſhe was advanced in 
life; and on that account unfit for him. As he was 
diſinclined to the match, Antigonus is ſaid to have 
repeated to him that verſe of Euripides, with a hap- 


py parody ; 


When Fortune ſpreads her flores, wwe yield to marriage 
Againſt the bent of nature. - 


Only putting marriage inſtead of bondage. However, 
the reſpect which Demetrius paid Phila and his other 
wives, was not of ſuch a nature but that he public- 
ly entertained many miſtreſſes, as well flaves as free- 
born women; and was more infamous for his exceſ- 
ſes of that ſort than any other prince of his time. 

| | Means 
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Meantime his father called him to take the con. 
duct of the war againſt Ptolemy ; and he found 
it neceſſary to obey him. But as it gave him pain 

to leave the war he had undertaken for the liberties 
of Greece, which was ſo much more advantageous 
in point of glory, he ſent to Cleonides, who com- 
manded for Ptolemy in Sicyon and Corinth, and of. 
fered him a pecuniary conſideration, on condition 
that he would ſet thoſe cities free. Cleonides not 
accepting the propoſal, De uetrius immediately em- 
barked his troops, and failed to C yprus. There he 
had an engagement with Menelaus, brother to Pto- 
lemy, and defeated him. Ptolemy himſelf ſoon after 
made his appearance with a great number of land- 
forces, and a conſiderable fleet; on which occa- 
ſton, ſeveral menacing and haughty meſſages paſſed 
between them. Ptolemy bade Demetrius depart, 
before he collected all his forces and trod him under 
foot; and Demetrius ſaid, he would let Ptolemy go, 
if he would promiſe to evacuate Sicyon and Corinth, 

The approaching battle awaked the attention not 
only of the parties concerned, but of all other princes; 
for beſide the uncertainty of the event, fo much de- 
pended upon it, that the conqueror would not be 
maſter of Cyprus and Syria alone, but ſuperior to all 
his rivals in power. Ptolemy advanced with a hun- 
dred and fifty ſhips ; and he had ordered Menelaus, 
with ſixty more, to come out of the harbour of Sa- 
lamis, in the heat of the battle, and put the enemy 
in diſorder, . by falling on his rear. Againſt theſe 
fixty ſhips Demetrius appointed a guard of ten ; for 
that number was ſufficient to block up the mouth of 
the harbour. His land- forces he ranged on the ad- 
joining promontories, and then borc down upon his 
adverſary with a hundred and eighty ſhips, This he 
did with ſo much impetuoſity, that Ptolemy could 
not ſtand the ſhock, but was defeated, and fled with 
eight ſhips only, which were all that he ſaved ; for 
ſeventy were taken with their crews, and the reſt 

were 
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were ſunk in the engagement. His numerous train, 
his ſervants, friends, wives, arms, money, and 
machines, that were ſtationed near the fleet in tran- 
ſports, all fell into the hands of Demetrius ; and he 
carried them to his camp. 

Among theſe was the celebrated Lamia, who at 
firſt was only taken notice of for her performing on 
the flute, which was by no means contemptible; but 
afterwards became famous as a courtezan. By this 
time her beauty was in the wane ; yet ſhe captivated 
Demetrius, though not near her age, and lo effec- 
tually enflaved him by the peculiar power of her ad- 
dreſs, that, though other women had a paſſion for 
him, he could only think of her. 

After the ſea ſight Menclaus made no farther re- 
ſiſtance, but ſurrendereci Salamis with all the ſhips, 
and the land forces which conſiſted of twelve hun- 
dred horſe, and twelve thouſand foot. 

This victory, ſo great in itſelf, Demetrius ren- 
dered ſtill more glorious, by his generoſity and hu- 
manity, in giving the enemy's dead an honourable 
interment, and ſetting the priſoners free. He ſelect- 
ed twelve hundred complete ſuits of armour from 
the ſpoils, and beſtowed them on the Athenians. 
Ariſtodemus, the Mileſian, was the perſon he ſent 
to his father, with an account of the victory. Of 
all the courtiers, this man was the boldeſt flatterer ; 
and, on the pretent occaſion, he deſigned to outdo 
himſelf. When he arrived on the coaſt of Syria 
from Cyprus, he would nor ſuffer the ſhip to make 
land ; but ordering it to anchor at a diſtance, and all 
the company to remain in it, he took the boat, and 
went on ſhore alone. He advanced towards the pa- 
lace of Antigonus, who was watching for the event 
of this battle with all the folicitude that is natural 
to a man who has fo great a concern at ſtake, As 
loon as he was informed that the meflenger was 
coming, his anxiety increaſed to ſuch a degree, that 
he could ſcarcely keep within his palace. He lope ls 
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officers and friends, one after another, to Ariftode. 
mus, to demand what intelligence he brought. But, 
inſtead of giving any of them an anſwer, he walked 
on with great ſilence and ſolemnity. The king, by 
this time much alarmed, and having no longer pa. 
tience, went to the door to meet him. A great crowd 
was gathered about Ariſtodemus ; and people were 
running from all quarters to the palace to hear the 
news. When he was near enough to be heard, he 
ſtretched out his hand, and cricd aloud, Hail to 
* king Antigonus! We have totally beaten Ptolemy 
* at ſea; we are maſters of Cyprus, and have made 
&« ſixteen thouſand eight hundred priſoners. An. 
tigonus anſwered, Hail to you, too, my good 
friend! but I will puniſh you for torturing us ſo 
© long; you ſhall wait long for your reward.” 

The people now, for the firſt time, proclaimed 
Antigonus and Demetrius kings. Antigonus had 


the diadem immediately put on by his friends. Ht 


ſent one to Demetrius; and in the letter that accom- 
panied it, addrefſed him under the ſtile of king. 
The Agyptians, when they were appriſed of this 
circumſtance, gave Ptolemy likewiſe the title of king, 
that they might not appear to be diſpirited with their 
late defeat. The other ſucceſſors of Alexander caught 
eagerly at the opportunity to aggrandize themſelves, 
Lyſimachus took the diadem ; and Seleucus did the 
fame in his tranſactions with the Greeks. The latter 
had worn 1t ſome time, when he gave audience to 
the barbarians, Caſſander alone, while others wrote 
to him, and ſaluted him as king, prefixed his name 

to his letters in the ſame manner as formerly. | 
This title proved not a mere addition to their 
name and figure; it gave them higher notions: it 
introduced a pompouſneſs into their manners, and 
ſelf- importance into their diſcourſe :—Juſt as tra- 
gedlians, when they take the habit of kings, change 
their gait, their voice, their whole deportment, and 
manner of addreſs. After this they became Hor 
105 | evere 
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ſerere in their judicial capacity; for they laid aſide 
that diſſimulation with which they had concealed 
their power, and. which had made them much milder 


and more favourable to their ſubjects. So much“ 


could one word of a flatterer do! ſuch a change did 
it effect in the whole face of the world ! 

Antigonus, elated with his ſon's atchievements at 
Cyprus, immediately marched againſt Ptolemy; com- 
manding his land- forces in perſon, while Demetrius, 
with a powerful fleet, attended him along the coaſt. 
One of Antigonus's friends, named Medius, had the 
event of this expedition communicated to him in a 
dream. He thought that Antigonus and his whole 
army were running a race. At firſt he ſeemed to 
run with great ſwiftneſs and force; but afterwards 
his ſtrength gradually abated; and, on turning, he 
became very weak, and drew his breath with ſuch 
pain, that he could ſcarcely recover himſelf. Ac- 
cordingly Antigonus met with many difficulties at 
land ; and Demetrius encountered ſuch a ſtorm at 
ſea, that he was in danger of being driven upon an 
impracticable ſhore. In this ſtorm he loſt many of 
his ſhips, and returned without effecting any thing. 

Antigonus was now little ſhort of eighty ; and his 
great fize and weight diſqualified him for war {till 
more than his age. He therefore left the military 
department to his fon, who, by his good fortune as 
well as ability, managed it in the happieſt manner, 
Nor was Antigonus hurt by his ſon's debaucheries, 
his expenſive appearance, or his long carouſals: for 
theſe were the things in which Demetrius employed 
himſelf in time of peace with the utmoſt licentiouſneſs 
and moſt unbounded avidity. Bur in war, no man, 


however naturally temperate, exceeded him in ſo- 


brietyꝛ. 
When the power that Lamia had over him was 


evident to all the world, Demetrius came after ſome. 


expedition or other to ſalute his father; and he kiſ- 
led him ſo cordially, that he laughed and faid, 


« Surely, 
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« Surely, my ſon, you think you are kiſſing La- 
« mia.” Once when he had been ſpending many 
days with his friends over the bottle, he exciſed 
himſelf at his return to court, by ſaying, that he 
had been hindered by a defluxion.* So I heard,” 
faid Antigonus ; * but whether was the defluxion 
« from Thaſos or from Chios?“ Another time, be- 
ing informed that he was indiſpoſed, he went to ſee 
him ; and when he came to the door, he met one of 
his favournes going out. He went iti, however, 
and, fitting down by him, took hold of his hand. 
Demetrius ſaid, his fever had now left him. I know 
« jt,” ſaid Antigonus, “ for I met it this moment 
« at the door.” With ſuch mildneſs he treated his 
ſon's faults, out of regard to his excellent perfor- 
mances. It is the cuſtom of theScythians in the midſt 
of their carouſals to ſtrike the ſtrings of their bows, to 
recall as it were, their courage, which is melting away 
in pleaſure. But Demetrius one while gave himſelf up 
entirely to pleaſure, and another while to buſineſs; 
he did not intermix them. His military talents there- 
fore, did not {uffer by his attentions of a gayer kind. 
Nay, he ſeemed to ſhew greater abilities in his 
preparations for war than 1n the uſe of them : he 
was not content unleſs he had ſtores that were more 
than ſufficient. There was ſomething peculiarly great 
in the conſtruction of his ſhips and engines, and be 
took an unwearied pleature in the inventing of new 
ones; ſor he was ingenious in the ſpeculative part 
of mechanics; and he did not, hke other princes, 
apply his taſte and knowledge of thoſe arts to the 
purpoſes of diverſion, or to purſuits of no utilty ; 

ſuch as playing on the flute, painting, or turning. 
Fropus, king of Macedon, ſpent his hours of 
leiſure in making little tables and lamps. Attalus“, 
| ſurnamed 


* Plutarch does not do that honour to Attalus which he de- 
ſerves, when he mentions his employments as unworthy of a 
Prince. He made man) Experiments in natural philoſophy, and 

wrote 
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ſurnamed Philometer *, amuſed himſelf with plant- 
ing poiſonous herbs, not only henbane and hellebore, 
but hemlock, aconite, and dorycnium . Theſe he 
cultivated in the roya] gardens, and, beſide gathering 
them at their proper ſeaſons, made it his buſineſs to 
know the qualities of their juices and fruit ; And 
the kings of Parthia took a pride in forging and 
ſharpening heads for arrows. But the mechanics of 
Demetrius were of a princely kind ; there was al- 
ways ſomething great in the fabric: together with a 
ſpirit of curioſity and love of the arts, there appeared 
in all his works a grandeur of deſign, and dignity of 
invention; ſo that they were not only worthy of the 

enius and wealth, but of the hand of a king. His 
ends were aſtoniſhed at their greatneſs; and his 
very enemies were pleaſed with their beauty. Nor 
is this deſcription of him at all exaggerated. His 
enemies "uſed to ſtand upon the ſhore looking with 
admiration upon his gallies of fifteen or ſixteen banks 
of oars, as they {ſailed along; and his engines, called 
helepoles, were a pleaſing ſpectacle to the very towns 
which he beſieged. This is evident from facts. Ly- 
ſimachus, who of all the princes of his time was the 
bittereſt enemy to Demetrius, when he came to com- 
pel him to raiſe the ſiege of Soli, in Cilicia, deſired 
he would ſhew him his engines of war, and his man- 
ner of navigating the gallies: and he was ſo ſtruck 
with the ſight, that he immediately retired. And the 
Rhodians, after they had ſtood a long fiege, and at 
laſt compromiſed the affair, requeſted him to leave 


ſome of his engines, as monuments both of his 
power and of their valour. 


wrote a treatiſe on agriculture. Other kings, particularly Hiero 
and Archelaus, did the ſame. 


* This is a miſtake in Plutarch. Philometer was another 
prince, who made agriculture his amuſement. 


f Dorycuium was a common poiſonous plant; which was ſo 
called from the points of ſpears being tinged with its juices. 
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His war with the Rhodians was occaſioned by 
their alliance with Ptolemy ; and in the courſe of it 
he brought the largeſt of his helepoles up to their 
walls. Its baſe was ſquare ; each of its ſides at the 
bottom forty-eight cubits wide; and it was ſixty-fix 
cubits high. The ſides of the ſeveral diviſions gra- 
dually leſſened, fo that the top was much narrower 
than the bottom. The inſide was divided into ſeve. 
ral tories or rooms, one above another. The front 
which was turned towards the enemy, had a win- 
dow in each ſtory, through which miſſive weapons 
of various kinds were thrown ; for it was filled with 
men who practiſed every method of fighting. It 
neither ſhook nor veered the leaſt in its motion, but 
rolled on in a ſteady upright pofition : and as it 
moved with a horrible noiſe, it at once pleaſed and 
terrified the ſpectators *. | 

He had two coats of mail brought from Cyprus +, 
for his uſe in this war, each of which weighed forty 
minae. Zoilus the maker, to ſhew the excellence of 
their temper, ordered a dart to be ſhot at one of 
them from an engine at the diſtance of twenty-ſix 
paces; and it ſtood ſo firm, that there was no more 
mark upon it than what might be made with ſuch a 
ſtyle as is uſed in writing. This he took for himſelf, 
and gave the other to Alcimus the epirot, a man of 
the greateſt bravery and ſtrength of any in his army. 
The epirot's whole ſuit of armour weighed two ta- 
lents, whereas that of others weighed no more than 
one. He fell in the ſiege of Rhodes, in an action 
near the theatre. 


* Diodorus Siculus ſays this machine had nine ſtories ; and 
that it rolled on four large wheels, each of which was fixteen 
feet high. 


+ Pliny ſays that the Cyprian adamant was impregnable. Cy- 

$s was famous for the metal of which armour was made even 

in the time of the Trojan war: and Agamemnon had a cuiral? 
ſeat him from Cyniras king of Cyprus. Hom. II. xi. 
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As the Rhodians defended themſelves with great 
ſpirit, Demetrius was not able to do any thing con- 
ſiderable. There was one thing in their conduct 
which he particularly reſented, and for that reaſon 
he perſiſted in the fiege :—they had taken the veſſel 
in which were letters from his wife Phila, together 
with ſome robes and pieces of tapeſtry; and they ſent 
it, as it was, to Ptolemy. In which they were far 
from imitating the politeneſs of the Athenians, who, 
when they were at war with Philip, happening to 
take his couriers, read all the other letters; but ſent 
him that of Olympias with the ſeal entire. | 
But Demetrius, though much incenſed, did not 
retaliate upon the Rhodians, though he ſoon had an 
opportunity. Protogenes of Caunus was at that 
time painting for them the hiſtory of Jalyſus *, and 
had almoſt finiſhed it when Demetrius ſeized it in 
one of the ſuburbs. The Rhodians ſent a herald to 
intreat him to ſpare the work, and not ſuffer it to be 
deſtroyed. Upon which he ſaid, He would rather 
burn the pictures of his father, than hurt ſo labo- 
* rious a piece of art.” For Protogenes is {aid to 


_ * We have not met with the particular ſubject of this famous 
painting, Jalyſus was one of the fabulous heroes, the ſon of 
Ochimus, and grandſon of Apollo; and there is a town in 
Rhodes called Jalyſus, which probably had its name from him. 
It was in this picture that Protogenes, when he had long labour- 
eld in vain to paint the foam of a dog, happily hit it off, b 

throwing his bruſh in anger at the dog's mouth. lian, as well 
2s Plutarch, ſays that he was ſeven years in finiſhing it. Pliny 
tells us that he gave it tour coats of colours, that when one was 
effaced by time, another might ſupply its place. He tells us too 
that while Protogenes was at work, he was viſited by Demetri- 
us; and when the latter aſked hin. how he could proſecute his 
work with ſo much calmneſs under the rage of war, be anſwered, 
that though Demetrius was at war with Rhodes, he did not 
** {uppoſe he was at war with the arts.“ He is ſaid to have lived 
on Lupines during the time he was employed on this painting, 
that his judgment might not be clouded by luxurious diet. The 
picture was brought to Rome by Caſſius, and placed in the tem- 
ple of Peace, where it remained till the time of Commodus; 
when, together with the zemple, it was conſumed by fire. 
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have been ſeven years in finiſhing it. Apelles tells 
us, that when he firſt ſaw it, he was ſo much afts. 
niſhed that he could not ſpeak ; and at laſt, when he 
recovered himſelf, he ſaid, A maſterpiece of la- 
&« bour! a wonderful performance! but it wants 
<« thoſe graces which raiſe the fame of my paintings 
&« to the ſkies.” This piece was afterwards carried 
to Rome, and being added to the number of thoſe 
collected there, was deſtroyed by fire. The Rho. 
dians now began to grow weary of the war. Deme- 
trius too wanted only a pretence to put an end to it, 
and he found one. The Athenians came and recon- 
ciled them on this condition, that the Rhodians 
ſhould aſſiſt Antigonus and Demetrius, as allies, in 
all their wars, except thoſe with Ptolemy. 

At the ſame time, the Athenians called him to 
their ſuccour againſt Caſſander, who was beſieging 
their city: in conſequence of which he ſailed chi- 
ther with a fleet of three hundred and thirty ſhips, 
and a numerous body of land- forces. With theſe he 
not only drove Caſſander out of Attica, but followed 
him to Thermopylae, and entirely defeated him there. 
Heraclea then voluntarily ſubmitted, and he received 
into his army ſix thouſand Macedonians, who came 
over to him. In his return he reſtored liberty to the 
Greeks within the ſtraights of Thermopylae, took 
the Boeotians into his alliance, and made himſelf 
maſter of Cenchreae. He likewiſe reduced Phyle 
and Panactus, the bulwarks of Attica, which had 
been garriſoned by Caſſander, and put them in the 
hands of the Athenians again. The Athenians, 
though they had laviſhed honours upon him before 
in the moſt extravagant manner, yet contrived on 
this occaſion to appear new in their flattery. They 
gave orders that he ſhould lodge in the back part of 
the Parthenon; which accordingly he did; and Mi- 
nerva was ſaid to have received him as her gueſt; 
a gueſt not very fit to come under her roof, or ſuit- 
able to her virgin purity. 
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In one of their expeditions, his brother Philip took 
up his quarters in a houſe where there were three 
young women. His father Antigonus ſaid nothing 
to Philip; but called the quarter-maſter, and ſaid to 
him in his preſence, Why do not you remove my 
« ſon out of this lodging, where he is ſo much 
« ſtraitened for room?” And Demetrius, who ought 
to have reverenced Minerva, if on no other account, 
yet as his eldeſt ſiſter (for ſo he affected to call her) 
behaved in ſuch a manner to perſons of both ſexes 


who were above the condition of ſlaves, and the ci- 


tadel was ſo polluted with his debaucheries, that it 
appeared to be kept ſacred in ſome degree, when he 
indulged himſelf only with ſuch proſtitutes as Chry- 
fis, Lamia, Demo, and Anticyra. 
Some things we chuſe to paſs over out of regard 
to the character of the city of Athens; but the vir- 
tue and chaſtity of Democles ought not to be left un- 
der the veil of ſilence. Democles was very young; 
and his beauty was no ſecret to Demetrius. Indeed, 
his ſurname unhappily declared it, for he was called 
Democles ihe Handſome. Demetrius, through his 
emiſſaries, left nothing unattempted to gain him by 
great offers, or to intimidate him by threats; but 
neither could prevail. He left the wreſtling ring, 
and all public exerciſes, and made uſe only of a pri- 
vate bath. Demetrius watched his opportunity, and 
ſurprized him there alone. The boy ſeeing nobody 
near to aſſiſt him, and the impoſſibility of reſiſting 
with any effect, took off the cover of the cauldron, 
and jumped into the boiling water. It is true, he 
came to an unworthy end; but his ſentiments were 

worthy of his country and of his perſonal merit. 
Very different were thoſe of Cleaenetus che ſon of 
Cleomedon. That youth having procured his father 
the remiſſion of a fine of fifty talents, brought letters 
from Demetrius to the people, ſignifying his pleaſure 
in that reſpect. By which he not only diſhonoured 
himſelf, but brought great trouble upon the city. 
A a 2 The 
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The people took off the fine, but at the fame time 


they made a decree, that no citizen ſhould for the 
furure bring any letter from Demetrius : yet when 
they found that Demetrius was difobliged at it, and 
expreſſed his reſentment in ſtrong terms, they not 
only repealed the act, but puniſhed the perſons who 
propoſed and ſupported it; ſome with death, and 
tome with baniſhment. They likewiſe paſſed a new 
edit, importing, “ That the people of Athens had 
„ refolved, that whatſoever thing Demetrius might 
command, ſhould be accounted holy in reſpect of 
e the gods, and juſt in reſpe& of men.” Some per- 
ſon of better principle, on this occaſion happening to 
ſay, that Stratocles was mad in propoſing ſuch de- 
crees, Demochares the Leuconian* anſwered, ** He 
«© would be mad, if he were not mad.” Stratocles 
found his advantage in his ſervility; and for this fay- 
ing Demochares was proſecuted, and baniſhed the 
city. To ſuch meanneſſes were the Athenians 
brought when the garriſon ſeemed to be removed 
out of their city; and they pretended to be a free 
people 

Demetrius afterwards paſſed into Peloponneſus, 
where he found no reſiſtance ; for all his enemies fied 
before him, or ſurrendered their cities. He there- 
fore reduced with eaſe that part of the country called 
Ae, and all Arcadia, except Mantinea. Argos, Si- 


cyon, and Corinth, he ſet free from their garriſons, 


by giving the commanding officers a hundred talents 
to evacuate them. About that time the feaſts of 
Juno came on at Argos, and Demetrius preſided in 


the games and other exhibitions. During theſe ſo 


lemnities he married Deidamia, the daughter of Acci- 
des, king of the Moloſhans, and fiſter of Pyrrhus. 
He told the Sicyonians that they lived out of their 


city; and ſhewing them a more advantageous fitud- 


tion, perſuaded them to build one where the town 


* The nephew of Demoſthenes. The Greek text that calls 
him Aaxerws, is erroneous, It ſhould be Aevxorevs. i 
no 
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now ſtands. Along with the fituation he likewiſe 
changed the name, calling the town Demetrias 1n- 
ſtead of Sicyon. | 

The ſtates being aſſembled at the iſthmus, and a 
prodigious number of people attending, he was pro- 
claimed general of all Greece, as Philip and Alexan- 
der had been before ; and 1n the elation of power and 
ſucceſs, he thought himſelf a much greater man. 
Alexander robbed no other prince of his title, nor 
did he ever declare himſelf king of kings, though he 
raiſed many both to the ſtile and authority of kings. 
But Demetrius thought no man worthy of that title, 
except his father and himſelf, He even ridiculed 
thoſe who made uſe of it; and it was with pleaſure he 
heard the ſycophants at his table drinking, King 
Demetrius; Seleucus, commander of the elephants ; 
Ptolemy, admiral ; Lyſimachus, treaſurer; and Aga- 
thocles, the Sicihan, governor of the iſlands. The 
reſt of them only laughed at ſuch extravagant in- 
ſtances of yanity. Lyſimachus alone was angry, be- 
cauſe Demetrius ſeemed to think him no better than 
an eunuch : for the princes of the eaſt had generally 
eunuchs for their treaſurers. Lyſimachus, indeed, 
was the moſt violent enemy that he had; and now 
taking an opportunity to diſparage him on account 
of his paſhon for Lamia, he ſaid, ** This was the firſt 
time he had ſeen a whore act in a tragedy *.“ De- 
metrius ſaid in anſwer, © My whore is an honeſter 
* woman than his Penelope,” 

When he was preparing to return to Athens, he 
wrote to the republic, that on his arrival he intended 
to be 1nitiated, and to be immediately admitted not 
only to the leſs myſteries, but even to thoſe called 
intuitive. This was unlawful and unprecedented ; 


The modern ſtage need not be put to the bluſh by this aſ- 
ſertion in favour of the ancient: the reaſon of it was, that there 


were no women actors. Men in female drefles performed their 
parts, | 
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for the leſs myſteries were celebrated in February #, 
and the greater in September ; and none were ad- 
mitted to the intuitive till a year at leaſt after they 
had attended the greater myſteries f. When the 
letters were read, Pythodorus the torch-bearer was 
the only perſon that ventured to oppoſe the demand; 
and his oppoſition was entirely ineffectual. Strato- 
cles procured a decree, that the month of Munychion 
ſhould be called and reputed the month of Antheſterion, 
to give Demetrius an opportunity for his firſt initia- 
tion, which was to be performed in the ward of Agra, 
After which, Munychion was changed again into 
Boedromion, By theſe means Demetrius was admit- 
ted to the greater myſteries, and to immediate inſpec- 
tion. Hence thoſe ſtrokes of ſatire upon Stratocles 
from the poet Philippides—** The man who can 
«© contract the whole year into one month :” and 
with reſpe& to Demetrius's being lodged in the 
Parthenon—* The man who turns the temples into 
* inns, and brings proſtitutes into the company of 
the virgin goddeſs.” 

But among the many abuſes and enormities com- 
mitted in their city, no one ſeems to have given 
the Athenians greater uneaſineſs than this: he or- 
dered them to raiſe two hundred and fifty talents in 
a very ſhort time; and the ſum was exacted with the 
greateſt rigour. When the money was brought 1n, 
and he ſaw it all together, he ordered it to be given 
to Lamia and his other miſtrefles, to buy foap. Thus 
the diſgrace hurt them more than the loſs, and the 
application more than the impoſt. Some, however, 
ſay, that it was not to the Athenians he behaved in 


* Antheſtcrion. 
+ Boedromion, 


|} Plutarch in this place ſeems to make a difference between 
the intuitive and the greater myſteries, though they are com- 
monly underſtood to be the ſame. Caſaubon and Meurfius think 
the text corrupt; but the manner in which they would reſtore it, 
does not render it the leſs perplexed. 
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this manner, but to the people of Theſſaly. Beſide 
this diſagreeable tax, Lamia extorted money from 
many perſons on her own authority, to enable her to 
provide an entertainment for the king; and the ex- 
pence of that ſupper was ſo remarkable, that Lyn- 
ceus the Samian took pains to give a deſcription of 
it. For the fame reaſon, a comic poet of thoſe times 
with equal wit and truth called Lamia an Helepolis : 
and Demochares the Solan called Demetrius Muthos; 
that is, fable, becauſe he too had his Lamia. 

The great intereſt that Lamia had with Demetrius 
in conſequence of his paſſion for her, excited a ſpirit 
of envy and averſion to her, not only in the breaſts 
of his wives, but of his friends. Demetrius having 
ſent ambaſſadors to Lyſimachus on ſome occaſion or 
other, that prince amuſed himſelf one day with 
ſhewing them the deep wounds he had received from 
a lion's claws, in his arms and thighs, and gave them 
an account of his being ſhut up with that wild beaſt 
by Alexander the Great, and of the battle he had 
with it +. Upon which, they laughed and ſaid, 
The king our maſter, too, bears on his neck the 
© marks of a dreadful wild beaſt, called a Lamia.“ 
Indeed, it was ſtrange that he ſhould at firſt have fo 
great an objection againſt the diſparity of years be- 
tween him and Phila, and afterwards fall into ſuch 
a laſting captivity to Lamia, though ſhe had paſſed 
her prime at their firſt acquaintance. One evening 
when Lamia had been playing on the flute at ſupper, 
Demetrius aſked Demo, ſurnamed Mania {, what the 


Fabulous hiſtory mention a queen of Lybia, who out of 
rage for the loſs of her own children, ordered thoſe of other wo- 
men to be brought te her, and devoured them. Hence ſhe was 
called J. amia, from the Phoenician word /ahama, to devour. 
Upon this account, Diodorus tells us, that this Lamia became a 
bugbear to children. And this ſatisfies M. Dacier with regard 
to the explanation of this paſſage in Plutarch, F 

+ Juſtin and Pauſanias mention this; but Q Curtius doubts 
the truth of it; and he probably is in the right. 

+ In Engliſh, Miſs Madcap. 
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thought of her? „ think her an old woman, Sir,” 
ſaid Demo. Another time, when there was an ex. 
traordinary deſert on the table, he ſaid to her, Von 
« ſte what fine things Lamia ſends me:“ My 
© mother will ſend you finer, anſwered Demo, if 
you will but he with her.” 

We ſhall mention only one ſtory more of Lamia, 
which relates to her cenſure of the celebrated judg- 
ment of Bocchoris. In Egypt there was a young 
man extremely deſirous of the favours of a courtezan 
named Thonis ; but ſhe ſet too high a price upon 
them. Afterwards he fancied that he enjoved her in 
a dream, and his deſire was ſatisfied. Thonis, upon 
this, commenced an action againſt him for the mo- 
ney; and Bocchoris, having heard both parties, or- 
dered the man to tell the gold that ſhe demanded in- 
to a baſon, and ſhake it about before her, that ſhe 
might enjoy the ſight of it. For, „fancy,“ faid 

he, 1s no more than the ſhadow of truth.” Lamia 
did not think this a juſt ſentence; © becauſe the wo- 
* man's defire of the gold was not removed by the 
t appearance of it; whereas the dream cured the 

6“ paſſion of her lover.“ | 
The change in the fortunes and actions of the ſub- 
Jet of our narrative, now turns the comic ſcene into 
tragedy: all the other kings having united their forces 
againſt Antigonus, Demetrius left Greece in order 
to join him; and was greatly animated to find 
his father preparing for war with a ſpirit above his 
years. Had Antigonus abated a little of his preten- 
ſions, and reſtrained his ambition to govern the 
world, he might have kept the pre-eminence among 
the ſucceſſors of Alexander, not only for bimſelf, 
but for his ſon after him. But being naturally ar- 
rogant, imperious, and no leſs infolent in his ex- 
preſſions than in his actions, he exaſperated many 
young and powerful princes againſt him. He boaſt- 
ed that © he could break the preſent league, and dil- 
+6 perſe the united armies, with as much eaſe ; a 
| 6£ oy 
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& boy does a flock of birds, by throwing a ſtone, 
« or making a flight note.” | 

He had an army of more than ſeventy thouſand 
foot, ten thouſand horle, and ſeventy-five elephants: 
The enemy's infantry conſiſted of ſixty- four thouſand 
men, their cavalry of ten thouſand five hundred ; 
they had four huudred elephants, and a hundred and 
twenty armed chariots. When the two armies were 
in ſight, there was a viſible change in the mind of 
Antigonus; but rather with reſpect to his hopes than 
his reſolution. In other engagements his ſpirits uſed 
to be high, his port lofty, his voice loud, and his 
expreſſions vaunting; inſomuch that he would ſome- 
times in the heat of the action let fall fome jocular 
expreſſion, to ſhew his unconcern and his contempt 
of his adverſary. But at this time he was obſerved 
for the moſt part to be thoughtful and filent ; and 
one day he preſented his ſon to the army, and re- 
commended him as his ſucceſſor. What appeared 
ſtill more extraordinary was, that he took him aſide 
into his tent, and diſcourſed with him there: for he 
never uſed to communicate his intentions to him in 
private, or to confult him in the leaſt, but to rely 
entirely on his own judgment, and to give orders 

for the execution of what he had reſolved on by 
himſelf. It was reported that Defnetrius, when very 
young, once aſked him when they ſhould decamp ? 
and that he anſwered angrily, © Are you afraid that 
«* you only ſhall not hear tlie trumpet ?” 

On this occaſion, it is true, their ſpirits were de- 
preſſed by ill omens. Demetrius dreamed that Alex- 
ander came to him in a magnificent ſuit of armour, 
and aſked him what was to be the word at the enſuing 

battle. Demetrius antwered, Jupiter and victory; 
upon which Alexander faid, “I go then to your ad- 
“ verſaries, for they are ready to deceive me.” When 
the army was put in order of battle, Antigonus 
ſtumbled as he went out of his tent, and falling on 
his face, received a conſiderable hurt. After he had 


recovered 
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recovered himſelf, he ſtretched out his hands to. 
wards heaven, and prayed either for victory, or that 
he might die before he was ſenſible that the day was 
loft. 
When the battle was begun, Demetrius, at the 
head of his beſt cavalry, fell upon Antiochus the ton 
of Selcucus, and fougot with ſo much bravery, that 


he put the enemy to flight; but by a vain and un- 


ſeaſonable ambition to go upon the purſuit, he loſt 
the victory; for he went ſo far that he could not 
get back to join his infantry, the enemy's elephants 
having taken up the intermediate ſpace. Seleucus 
now ſeeing his adverſary's foot deprived of their horſe, 
did not attack them, but rode about them as if he 
was going every moment to charge ; intending by 
this manceuvre both to terrify them, and to give 
them opportunity to change ſides. The event an- 
ſwered his expectation. Great part ſeparated from 
the main body, and voluntarily came over to him; 
the reſt were put to the route. When great numbers 
were bearing down upon Antigonus, one of thoſe 
that were about him, ſaid, They are coming 
« againſt you, Sir.” He anſwered, * What other 
object can they have? But Demetrius will come 
© to my aſſiſtance. In this hope he continued to 
the loſt, ſtill looking about for his ſon, till he fell 
under a ſhower of darts. His ſervants and his very 
friends forſook him; only Thorax of Lariſſa remain- 
ed by the dead body. 

The battle being thus decided, the kings who 
were victorious, diſmembered the kingdom of An- 
tigonus and Demetrius, like ſome great body, and 
each took a limb; thus adding to their own domi- 
nions the provinces which thoſe two princes were poſ- 
ſeſſed of before. Demetrius fled with five thouſand 
foot and four thouſand horſe. And as he reached 
Epheſus in a ſhort time, and was in want of money, 
it was expected that he would not ſpare the temple. 


How- 
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However he not only ſpared it himſelf *, but fear- 
ing that his ſoldiers might be tempted to violate it, 
he immediately left the place, and embarked for 
Greece. His principal dependence was upon the 
Athenians; for, with them he had left his ſhips, his 
money, and his wife Deidamia; and in this diſtreſs 
he thought he could have no ſafer aſylum than their 
affection. He therefore purſued his voyage with all 
poſſible expedition; but ambaſſadors from Athens 
met him near the Cyclades, and intreated him not 
to think of going thither, becauſe the people had 
declared by an edict that they would receive no king 
into their city. As for Deidamia, they had conduct- 
ed her to Megara with her retinue, and all the re- 
ſpect due to her rank. This ſo enraged Demetrius, 
that he was no longer maſter of himſelf ; though he 
had hitherto borne his misfortune with ſufficient 
calmneſs, and diſcovered no mean or ungenerous 
ſentiment in the great change of his affairs. But to 
be deceived, beyond all his expectation, by the 
| Athenians; to find by facts that their affection, ſo 
great in appearance, was only falſe and counterfeit, 
was a thing that cut him to the heart. Indeed, ex- 
ceſſive honours are a very indifferent proof of the 
regard of the people for kings and princes ; for all 
the value of thoſe honours reſts in their being freel 
given; and there can be no certainty of that, binds 
the givers may be under the influence of fear : and 
fear and love often produce the ſame public declara- 
tions. For the ſame reaſon, wiſe princes will not look 
upon ſtatues, pictures, or divine honours, but rather 
conſider their own actions and behaviour, and, in 
conſequence thereof, either believe thoſe honours 
real, or difregard them as the dictates of neceſſity. 
Nothing more frequently happens, than that the 
people hate their ſovereign the molt at the time that 
he is receiving the mo{t immoderate honours, the 
tribute of unwilling minds. 


A ſtriking proof that adverſity is the parent of virtue 
Demetrius, 
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Demetrius, though he ſeverely felt this ill-treat. 
ment; was not in a condition to revenge it; he there- 
fore, by his envoys, expoſtulated with the Atheni- 
ans in moderate terms, and only deſired them to 
fend him his gallies, among which there was one of 
thirteen banks of oars. As foon as he had received 
them, he ſteered for the iſthmus, but found his af. 
fairs there in a very bad ſituation : the cities ex- 
pelled his garritons, and were all revolting to his ene- 
mies. Leaving Pyrrhus in Greece, he then failed to 
the Cherſoneſus, and by the ravages he committed 
in the country, diſtreſſed Lyſimachus, as well as en- 


riched and ſecured the fidelity of his own forces, 


which now began to gather ſtrength and improve in- 
to a reſpectable army. The other kings paid no re- 
gard to Lyſimachus, who at the fame time that he 
was much more formidable in his power than De- 
metrius, was not in the leaſt more moderate 1 in his 
conduct. 

Soon alter this, Seleucus ſent propoſals of mar- 
frage to Stratonice the daughter of Demetrius by 
Phila. He had, indeed, already a fon, named Anti- 
ochus, by Apama, a Perſian lady ; but he thought 
that his dominions were ſufficient for more heirs, and 
that he flood in necd of this new alliance, becauſe he 
faw Lyſimachus marrying one of Ptolemy's daughters 
bimſelf, and taking the other for his fon Agathocles. 
A connection with Seleucus was a happy and un- 
expected turn of fortune for Demetrius. 

He took his daughter, and ſailed with his whole 
fleet to Syria. In the courſe of the voyage he was 


ſeveral times under a neceſſity of making land, and 
he touched in particular upon the coat of Cilicia, 


which had been given to Pliſtarchus, the brother 
of Caſſander, as his ſhare, after the defeat of Anti- 
gonus. Pliſtarchus thinking himſelf injured by 
the deſcent which Demetrius made upon his coun- 
try, went immediately to Caſſander, to complain 


of Seleueus, for having reconciled himſelf to the 


common 
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common enemy without the concurrence of the other 
kings. Demetrius being informed of his departure, 
left the ſea, and marched up to Quinda; where, find- 
ing twelve hundred talents, the remains of his father's 
treaſures, he carried them off, embarked again wither 
out interruption, and ſet ſail with the utmoſt ex 

dition ; his wite-Phila having joined him by the way. 

Seleucus met him at Oroſſus. Their interview 
was conducted in a ſincere and princely manner, 
without any marks of deſign or ſuſpicion. Seleucus 
invited Demetrius firſt to his pavilion; and then 
Demetrius entertained him in his galley of thirteen 
banks of oars. They converſed at their eaſe, and 

aſſed the time together without guards or arms, 
till Seleucus took Stratonice, and carried her with 
great pomp to Antioch. 

Demetrius ſeized the province of Cilicia, and ſent 
Phila to her brother Caſſander, to anſwer the accu- 
ſations brought againſt him by Pliſtarchus. Mean- 
time, Deidamia came to him from Greece; but ſhe 
had not ſpent any long time with him before ſhe 
ſickened and died; and Demetrius having accom- 
modated matters with Ptolemy, through Seleucus, 
it was agreed that he ſhould marry Prolemais the 
daughter of that prince. 

Hitherto Seleucus had behaved with honour and 
propriety : but afterwards he demanded that Deme- 
trius ſhould ſurrender Cilicia to him for a ſam of 
money; and on his refuſal to do that, angrily inſiſted 
on having Tyre and Sidon. This behaviour appear- 
ed unjuſtifiable and cruel. When he already com- 
manded Aſia from the Indies to the Syrian fea, how 
ſordid was it to quarrel for two cities with a prince 
who was his father-in-law, and who laboured under 
ſo painful a reverſe of fortune ! A ſtrong proof how 
true the maxim of Plato is, That the man who would 
be truly happy, ſhould not fiudy to enlarge his ejtate, but 
to contract his deſires. For he who docs not reſtrain 
his avarice, mult for ever be poor. 


However, 
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However, Demetrius, far from being intimidated 
faid, & Though I had loſt a thouſand battles as great 
* as that of Ipſus, nothing ſhould bring me to buy 
the alliance of Seleucus :” and, upon this princi- 
ple, he garriſoned thoſe cities in the ſtrongeſt man- 


ner. About this time, having intelligence that 


Athens was divided into factions, and that Lachares, 
taking advantage of theſe, had ſeized the govern- 
ment, he expected to take the city with eaſe, if he 
appeared ſuddenly before it. Accordingly he ſet out 
with a conſiderable fleet, and croſſed the ſea without 
danger; but, on the coaſt of Attica he met with a 
ſtorm, in which he loſt many ſhips and great num- 
bers of his men. He eſcaped, however, himſelf, 
and began hoſtihties againſt Athens, though with no 
great vigour, As his operations anſwered no end, 
he ſent his lieutenants to collect another fleet, and in 
the mean time entered Peloponneſus, and laid fiege 
to Meſſene. In one of the aſſaults he was in great 
danger ; for a dart which came from an engine, 
pierced through his jaw, and entered his mouth : 
but he recovered, and reduced fome cities that had 


revolted. After this, he invaded Attica again, took 


Eleuſis and Rhamnus, and ravaged the country. 
Happening to take a ſbip loaded with wheat, which 
was bound for Athens, he hanged both the merchant 
and the pilot. This alarmed other merchants fo 
much, that they forbore attempting any thing of 
that kind, ſo that a famine enſued ; and, together 
with the want of bread corn, the people were 1n 
want of every thing elſe. A buſhel * of falt was fold 
for forty drachmas, and a peck A of wheat for three 
hundred. A fleet of a hundred and fifty ſhips, which 
Ptolemy ſent to their relief, appeared before Ægina; 
but the encouragement it afforded them was of ſhort 
continuance. A great reinforcement of ſhips came 


* Medimnus. ; 
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to Demetrius from Peloponneſus and Cyprus, ſo that 
he had not in all fewer than three hundred. Pro- 
lemy's fleet, therefore, weighed anchor and ſteered 
off. The tyrant Lachares at the ſame time made 
his eſcape privately, and abandoned the city. 

The Athenians, though they had 'made a decree 
that no man, under pain of death, ſhould mention 
peace or reconciliation with Demetrius, now opened 
the gates neareſt to him, and ſent ambaſſadors to 
his camp : not that they expected any fayour from 
him, but they were forced to take that ſtep by the 
extremity of famine. In the courle of it many dread- 
ful things happened: and this is related amongſt the 
reſt: A father and his fon were fitting in the ſame 
room in the laſt deſpair ; when a dead mouſe hap- 
pening to fall from the root of the houle, they both 
ſtarted up and fought for it. Epicurus the philoſo- 
pher 1s ſaid at that time to have ſupported his friends 
and diſciples with beans, which he ſhared with them, 
and counted out to them daily. 

In ſuch a miſerable condition was the city, when 
Demetrius entered it. He ordered all the Arhenians 
to aſſemble in the theatre, which he ſurrounded with 
his troops; and having planted his guards on each 
ſide the ſtage, he came down through the paſlage 
by which the tragedians enter. The fears of the 
people on his appearance increaſed ; but they were 
entirely diſſipated when he began to ſpeak. For 
neither the accent of his voice was loud, nor his ex- 
preſſions ſevere. He complained of them in ſoft 
and eaſy terms; and taking them again into favour, 
made them a preſent of a hundred thoutand mea- 
ſures * of wheat, and re-eſtabliſhed ſuch an admini- 
{tration as was moſt agreeable to them. 

The orator Dromoclides obſerved the variety of 
acclamations amongſt the people, and that in the joy 
of their hearts they endeavoured to outdo the enco- 
miums of thoſe that ſpoke from the roſtrum. He 
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therefore propoſed a decree that the Piraeus and the 
fort of Munychia ſhould be delivered up to king 
Pemetrius. After this bill was paſſed, Demetrius, on 
his own authority, put a garriſon in the Muſeum ; 
leſt, if there ſhould be another defection amongſt the 
people, it might Keep him from other enterprizes. 
The Athemans thus reduced, Demetrius im- 
mediately formed a deſign upon Lacedaemon. King 
Archidamus met him at Mantinea, where Demetrius 
defeated him in a pitched battle; and, after he had 
put him to flight, he entered Laconia. There waz 
another action almoſt in fight of Sparta, in which he 
killed two hundred of the enemy, and made five 
hundred priſoners; ſo that he ſeemed almoſt maſter 
of a town, which hitherto had never been taken. 
But furely fortune never diſplayed ſuch ſudden and 
extraordinary viciſſitudes in the lite of any other 
prince; in no other ſcene of things did ſhe ſo often 
change from low to high, from a glorious to an ab- 
ject condition, or again repair the ruins ſhe had made. 
Hence, he 1s ſaid, in his greateſt adverſity, to have 
addreſſed her in the words of ÆEſchylus.— 


Thou gav'ft me life and honcur, and thy hand 
Now /jirikes me to the heart. 


When his affairs ſeemed to be in ſo promiſing a 
train for power and empire, news was brought that 
Luyſimachus, in the firſt place, had taken the cities 
he had in Aſia; that Ptolemy had diſpoſſeſſed him of 
all Cyprus, except the city of Salamis, in which he 
had left his children and his mother ; and that this 
town was now actually befieged. Fortune, however, 
like the woman in Archilochus, 


Whoſe right-hand offer'd water, while the left 
Bore hoſtile fire— 


though the drew bim from Lacedaemon by theſe 
_ alarming tidings, yet ſoon raiſed him a new ſcene 0 
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light and hope. She availed herſelf of theſe circum- 
ſtances. | 

After the death of Caſſander, his eldeſt ſon Philip 
had but a ſhort reign over the Macedonians, for he 
died ſoon after his father. The two remaining bro- 
thers were perpetually at variance. One of them, 
named Antipater, having killed his mother Theſa- 
lonica, Alexander, the other brother, called in the 
Greek princes to his aſſiſtance; Pyrrhus from Epirus, 
and Demetrius from Peloponneſus. Pyrrhus arrived 
firſt, and ſeized a conſiderable part of Macedonia, 
which he kept for his reward, and by that means be- 
came a formidable neighbour to Alexander. De- 
metrius no {ooner received the letters, than he march- 
ed his forces thither likewiſe, and the young prince 
was ſtill more afraid of him, on account of his great 
name and dignity. He met him, however, at Dium, 
and received him in the moſt reſpectful manner; but 
told him at the fame time that his affuirs did not now 
require his preſence, Hence mutual jealouſies aroſe, 
and Demetrius, as he was going to ſup with Alex- 
ander upon his invitation, was info:med that there 
was a deſign againſt his life, which was to be put in 
execution in the midſt of the entertainment. Deme- 
trius was not in the leaſt diſconcerted; he only flack- 
ened his pace, and gave orders to bis generals to keep 
the troops under arms: after which he took his 
guards and the officers of his houſhould, who were 
much more numerous than thoſe of Alexander, and 
commanded them to enter the banquering-room with 
him, and to remain there till he roſe from table. 
Alexander's people, intimidated by this train, durſt 
not attack Demetrius: and he, for his part, pre- 
tending that he was not diſpoſed to drink that even- 
ing, ſoon withdrew. Next day he prepared to de- 
camp; and alleging that he was called off by ſome 
new emergency, deſired Alexander to excuſe him if 
he left him ſoon this time; and aſſured him that at 


lome other opportunity he would make a longer 
„ Se B b ſtay. 
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ſtay. Alexander rejoiced that he was going away 
voluntarily and without any hoſtile intentions, and 
accompanied him as far as Theſſaly. When they 
came to Lariſla, they renewed their 1nvitations ; but 
both with malignity in their hearts. In conſequence 
of theie polite manoeuvres, Alexander fell into the 
ſnare of Demetrius. He would not go with a guard, 
leſt he ſhould teach the other to do the ſame : he 
therefore ſuffered that which he was preparing for his 
enemy, and which he only deferred for the ſurer and 
more convenient execution. He went to fup with 
Demetrius; and as his hoſt role up in the midſt of 
the feaſt, Alexander was terrified, and role up with 
him. Demetrius, when he was at the door, ſaid no 
more to his guards than this, * Kill the man that 
4 follows me;” and then went out. Upon which 
they cut Alexander in pieces, and his friends who 
_ attempted to aſſiſt him. One of thele is reported to 
have ſaid, as he was dying, Demetrius is but one 
day beforehand with us.“ 

The night was, as might be expected, full of ter- 
ror and confuſion. In the morning the Macedo- 
nians were greatly diſturbed with the apprehenſion 
that Demetrius would fall upon them with all his 
forces; but when, inſtead of an appearance of 
hoſtilities, he ſent a meſſage deſiring to fpeak with 
them, and vindicate what was done, they recovered 
their ſpirits, and reſolved to receive him with civi- 
lity. When he came, he found it unneceſſary to 
make long ſpeeches. They hated Antipater for the 
murder of his mother; and as they had no better 
prince at band, they declared Demetrius king, and 
conducted him into Macedonia. The Macedonians 
who were at home, proved not averſe to the change; 
for they always remembered with horror Caſſander's 
baſe behaviour to Alexander the Great; and if they 
had any regard left for the moderation of old Antt- 
pater, it turned all in favour of Demetrius, who 
had married his daughter Phila, and had a ſon by her 
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to ſucceed him in the throne; a youth who was al- 
ready grown up, and at this very time bore arms 
under his father. | 
Immediately after this glorious turn of fortune, 
Demetrius received news that Ptolemy had ſet his 
wife and children at liberty, and diſmiſſed them with 
reſents, and other tokens of honour. He was in- 
formed too that his daughter, who had been married 
to Seleucus, was now wife to Antiochus the ſon of 
that prince, and declared queen of the barbarous na- 
tions in Upper Aſia. Antiochus was violently ena- 
moured of the young Stratonice, though ſhe had a 
fon by his father. His condition was extremely un- 
happy; and he made the greateſt efforts to conquer 
his paſſion, but they were of no avail. At laſt, con- 
ſidering that his deſires were of the moſt extravagant 
kind, that there was no proſpect of ſatisfaction for 
them, and that the ſuccours of reaſon entirely failed, 
he reſolved in his deſpair to rid himſelf of life, and 
bring it gradually to a period, by neglecting all care 
of his perſon, and abſtaining from food. For this 
purpoſe he made ſickneſs his pretence. His phyfi- 
cian Eraſiſtratus eaſily diſcovered that his diſtemper 
was love; but it was difficult to conjecture who was 
the object. In order to find it out, he ſpent whole 
days in his chamber; and whenever any beautiful 
perſon of either ſex entered it, he obſerved with 
great attention, not only his looks, but every part 
and motion of the body which correſponds the moſt 
with the paſſions of the foul. When others entered 
he was entirely unaffected; but when Stratonicecame 
in, as ſhe often did, either alone or with Seleucus, 
he ſhewed all the ſymptoms deſcribed by Sappho; 
the faultering voice, the burning bluſh, the languid 
eye , the ſudden ſweat, the tumultuous pulſe ; and 
at length, the paſſion overcoming his ſpirits, a deli- 
quium and mortal paleneſs. | 


* Oltwy vaodnizers is a corruption. Tt ought to be read vþiwy 
vv ec, the faint, languid, or clouded eye. 
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Eraſiſtratus concluded from theſe tokens that the 
prince was in love with Stratonice, and perceived 
that he intended to carry the ſecret with him to the 
grave. He ſaw the difficulty of breaking the mat- 
ter to Seleucus; yet depending upon the affection 
which the king had for his fon, he ventured one day 
to tell him, © that the young man's diforder was love; 
but love for which there was no remedy.” The 
king, quite aſtoniſhed, ſaid, How! Love for 
© which there is no remedy !” It is certainly fo,” 
anſwered Eraſiſtratus; * for he is in love with my 
„ wife.” What! Erafiſtratus!” ſaid the King, 
_ © would you, who are my friend, refuſe to give up 
your wife to my fon, when you ſee us in danger of 
loſing our only hope!“ Nay, would you do ſuch 
“ea thing,“ anlwered the phyſician, * though you 
c are his father, if he were in love with Stratonice?“ 
O my friend, replied Seleucus, how happy 
© ſhould I be, if either God or man could remove 
his affections thither ! I would give up my king- 
dom, ſo I could but keep Antiochus.“ He pro- 
nounced theſe words with fo much emotion, and ſuch 
a profuſion of tears, that Eraſiſtratus took him by the 
hand, and ſaid, ** Then there is no need of Erafi- 
4 ſtratus. You, Sir, who are a father, a huſband, 
« and a king, will be the beſt phyſician too for your 
family.“ 

Upon this, Seleucus ſummoned the people to meet 
in full aſſembly, and told them, “ It was his will 
and pleaſure that Antiochus ſhould intermarry 
e with Stratonice, and that they ſhould be declared 
king and queen of the Upper Provinces. He be- 
« leved,” he ſaid, © That Antiochius, who was fuch 
Can obedient fon, would not oppoſe his defire; and 
if the princeſs ſhould oppoſe the marriage as an 
C unprecedented thing, he hoped his friends would 
„ perſuade her to think, that what was agrecable to 
* the king and advantageous to the kingdom, Was 
« both juſt and honourable.” Such is faid to ak 
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been the cauſe of the marriage between Antiochus 
and Stratonice. 
Demetrius was now maſter of Macedonia and 
Theſſaly; and as he had great part of Peloponneſus 
too, and the cities of Megara and Athens on the 
other ſide the iſthmus, he wanted to reduce the 
Boeotians, and threatened them with hoſtilities. At 
firſt they propoſed to come to an accommodation 
with him on reaſonable conditions; but Cleonymus 
the Spartan having thrown himſelf in the mean time 
into Thebes with his army, the Boeotians were ſo 
much elated, that at the inſtigation of Pifis the 
Theſpian, who was a leading man amongſt them, 
they broke off the treaty. Demetrius then drew up 
his machines to the walls, and laid fiege ro Thebes ; 
upon which Cleonymus, apprehending the conle- 
quence, ſtole out ; and the Thebans were ſo much 
intimidated that they immediately furrendered. De- 
metrius placed garriſons in their cities, exacted large 
contributions, and left Hieronymus the hiſtorian 
governor of Boeotia. He appeared, however, to 
make a merciful uſe of his victory, particularly in 
the caſe of Piſis; for though he took him priſoner, 
he did not offer him any injury: on the contrary, 
he treated him with great civility and politeneſs, and 
appointed .him polemarch of Theſpiz. 
Not long after this, Lyſimachus being taken pri- 
ſoner by Dromichaetes, Demetrius marched towards 
Thrace with all poſſible expedition, hoping to find 
it in a defenceleſs ſtate : but while he was gone, the 
Boeotians revolted again, and he had the mortification 
to hear on the road that Lyſimachus was ſet at liberty. 
He therefore immediately turned back in great an- 
ger; and finding, on his return, that the Boeotians 
were already driven out of the field by his ſon An- 
tigonus, he laid ſiege again to Thebes. However, 
as Pyrrhus had over-run all Theſſaly, and was ad- 
vanced as far as Thermopylae, Demetrius left the con- 
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duct of the ſiege to his ſon Antigonus, and marched 
againſt that warrior. 

Pyrrhus immediately retiring, Demetrius placed 
a guard of ten thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe jn 
Theſſaly, and then returned to the fiege. His firſt 
operation was to bring up his machine called hele. 
polis; but he proceeded in 1t with great labour 
and by flow degrees, by reaſon of its ſize and weight; 
he could hardly move it two furlongs in two months®, 
As the Boeotians made a vigorous reſiſtance, and 
Demetrius often obliged his men to renew the aſſault, 
rather out of a ſpirit of animoſity than the hope ot 
any advantage, young Antigonus was greatly con- 
cerned at ſeeing ſuch numbers fall, and ſaid, Why, 
« Sir, do we let theſe brave fellows loſe their lives 
% without any neceflity ?” Demetrius, offended at 
the liberty he took, made anſwer, * Why do you 
trouble yourſelf about it? Have you any provi- 
© ſions to find for the dead ? To ſhew, however, 
that he was not prodigal of the lives of his troops 
only, he took his ſhare in the danger, and received 
a wound from a lance that pierced through his neck. 
This gave him exceſſive pain, yet he continued the 
ſiege till he once more made himſelf maſter of Thebes. 
He entered the city with ſuch an air of reſentment 
and ſeverity, that the inhabitants expected to ſuffer 
the moſt dreadful puniſhments ; yet he contented 
himſelf with putting thirteen of them to death, and 
baniſhing a few more. All the reſt he pardoned. 
Thus Thebes was taken twice within ten years after 
its being rebuilt. 

The Pythian games now approached, and Deme- 
trius on this occaſion took a very extraordinary ſtep. 
As the AÆtolians were in poſſeſſion of the paſſes to 
Delphi, he ordered the games to be ſolemnized at 
Athens ; alleging that they could not pay their ho- 


* A wonderful kind of motion this for a machine that an 
upon wheels! about twelve inches in an hour! 
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mage to Apollo in a more proper place than that 
where the people conſidered him as their patron and 
progenitor. 

From thence he returned to Macedonia : but as 
he was naturally indiſpoſed for a life of quiet and in- 
ation, and obſerved beſides that the Macedonians 
were attentive and obedient to him in time of war, 
though turbulent and ſeditious in peace, he undertook 
an expedition againſt the Ætolians. After he had 
m_ the country, he left Pantauchus there with 
a reſpectable army, and with the reſt of his forces 
marched againſt Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus was coming to 
ſeek him; but as they happened to take different 
roads and miſſed each other, Demetrius laid waſte 
Epirus ; and Pyrrhus, falling on Pantauchus, oblig- 
ed him to ſtand on his defence. The two generals 
met in the action, and both gave and received 
wounds. Pyrrhus, however, defeated his adverſary, 
killed great numbers of his men, and made five 
thouſand priſoners. 

This battle was the principal cauſe of Demetrius's 
ruin; for Pyrrhus was not fo much hated by the 
Macedonians for the miſchief he had done them, as 
admired tor his perſonal bravery ; and the late battle 
In particular gained him great honour ; infomuch 
that many of the Macedonians ſaid, That of all 
the kings, it was in Pyrrhus only that they ſaw a 
lively image of Alexander's valour; whereas the 
other princes, eſpecially Demetrius, imitated him 
e only in a theatrical manner, by affecting a lofty 
port and majeſtic air,” 

Indeed, Demetrius always appeared like a thea- 
trical king: for he not only affected a ſuperfluity 
of ornament, in wearing a double diadem and a robe 
of purple interwoven with gold, but he had his 
ſhoes made of cloth of gold, with ſoles of fine pur- 
ple. There was a robe a long time in weaving for 
him, of moſt ſumptuous magnificence. The figure 
of the world and all the heavenly bodies were to be 
Bb 4 repreſented 
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repreſented upon it; but it was left unfiniſhed on ac. 
count of his change of fortune: nor did any of his 
ſucceſſors ever preſume to wear it, though Macedon 
had many pompous kings after him. 

This oſtentation of drels offended a people who 
were unaccuſtomed to ſuch fights ; but his luxurious 
and diſſolute manner of life was a more obnoxious 
circumſtance ; and what diſobliged them moſt of all 
was, his difficulty of acceſs : for he either refuſed 
to ſee thoſe who applied to him, or behaved to them 
in a harſh and haughty manner. Though he favour. 
ed the Athenians more than the reſt of the Greeks, 
their ambaſſadors waited two years at his court for an 
anſwer. The Lacedaemonians happening to ſend 


only one ambaſſador to him, he conſidered it as an 


aftront, and ſaid in great anger, What! have the 
« Lacedaemonians lent no more than one ambaſſa- 
« dor?“ * No; ſaid the Spartan, acutely, in his la- 
conic way, one ambaſſador to one king.” 

One day, when he ſeemed to come out in a more 
obliging temper, and to be ſomething leſs inacceſ- 
fible, he was preſented with ſeveral petitions ; all 
which he received, and put them in the ſkirt of his 
robe. The people of courſe followed hin with great 
joy: but no ſooner was he come to the bridge over 
the Axius, than he opened his robe, and ſhook them 


all into the river. This ſtung the Macedonians to 


the heart; when, looking for the protection of a 
king, they found the inlolence of a tyrant : and 
this treatment appeared the harder to ſuch as had 
ſeen, or heard from thoſe who had ſeen, how kind 
the behaviour of Philip was on fuch occaſions. An 
old woman was one day very troubleſome to him in 
the ſtreet, and begged with great importunity to be 
heard. He ſaid, he was not at leiſure” « Then, 
cried the old woman, you ſhould not be a king. 
The king was ſtruck with theſe words; and having 
conſidered the thing a moment, he returned to his 


palace; where, poſtponing all other affairs, he gave 


audience 
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audience for ſeveral days to all who choſe to apply to 
him, beginning with the old woman. Indeed, no- 
thing becomes a king ſo much as the diſtribution of 
juſtice. For Mars is a tyrant,” as Timotheus ex- 
preſſes it; © but Juſtice,” according to Pindar, “ is 
« the rightful ſovereign of the world.“ The things 
which Homer tells, kings receive from Jove, are 
not machines for taking towns, or ſhips with brazen 
beaks, but law and juſtice * : theſe they are to guard 
and to cultivate. And it is not the moſt warlike, 
the moſt violent and ſanguinary, but the juſteſt of 
princes, whom he calls the diſciple of Jupiter +. 
But Demetrius was pleaſed with an appellation quite 
oppoſite to that which is given the king of the Gods. 
For Jupiter is called Policus and Poliuchus, the pa- 
tron and guardian of cities, Demetrius is ſurnamed 
Poliorcetes, the deſtroyer of cities. Thus, in conſe- 
quence of the union of power and folly, vice is ſub- 
ſtituted in the place of virtue, and the ideas of glory 
and injuſtice are united too. 

When Demetrius lay dangerouſly ill at Pella, he 
was very near loſing Macedonia ; for Pyrrhus, by a 
ſudden inroad, penetrated as far as Edeſſa. But as 
ſoon as he recovered, he repulſed him with eaſe, and 
afterwards he came to terms with him : for he was 
not willing to be hindered, by ſkirmiſhing for poſts 
with Pyrrhus, from the purſuit of greater and more 
arduous enterprizes. His ſcheme was to recover all 
his father's dominions ; and his preparations were 
ſuitable to the greatneſs of the object; for he had 
raiſed an army of ninety-eight thouſand foot and 
near twelve thouſand horle; and he was building five 
hundred gallics in the ports of Piraeus, Corinth, 
Chalcis, and Pella. He went himſelf to all theſe 
places, to give directions to the workmen, and aſfiſt 
in the conſtruction. All the world was ſurpriſed, 
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not only at the number, but at the preatneſs of his 
works; for no man, before his time, ever ſaw a 
galley of fifteen or ſixteen banks of oars. Afterwards, 
indeed, Ptolemy Philopater built one of forty banks: 
its length was two hundred and erghty cubits, and 
its height to the top of the prow * forty-eight cubits. 
Four hundred mariners belonged to it, excluſive of 
the rowers, who were no fewer than four thouſand; 
and the deck and the ſeveral interſtices were capable 
of containing ncar three thouſand ſoldiers. This 
however was mere matter of curioſity; for it differ- 
ed very little from an immoveable building, and was 
calculated more for ſhow than for uſe, as it could 
not be put in motion without great difficulty and 
danger. But the ſhips of Demetrius had their uſe 
as well as beauty; with all their magnificence of con- 
ſtruction, they were equally fit for fighting; and 
though they were admirable for their ſize, they were 
ſtill more ſo for the ſwiftneſs of their motion. 
Demetrius having provided ſuch an armament for 
the invaſion of Aſia as no man ever had before him, 
except Alexander the Great, Seleucus, Prolemy, 
and Lyſimachus united againſt him. They likewiſe 
joined in an application to Pyrrhus, deſiring him to 
fall upon Macedonia, and not to look upon himſelf 
as bound by the treaty with Demetrius; fince that 
prince had entered into it, not with any regard to the 
advantage of Pyrrhus, or in order to avoid future 
hoſtilities, but merely for his own fake, that he 
might at preſent be at liberty to turn his arms againſt 
whom he pleaſed. As Pyrrhus accepted the pro- 
poſal, Demetrius, while he was preparing for his 
voyage, found himſelf ſurrounded with war at home; 
for at one inſtant of time, Ptolemy came with a 


great fleet to draw Greece off from its preſent maſter ; _ 
Lyſimachus invaded Macedonia from Thrace, and 
Pyrrhus, entering it from a nearer quarter, joined in 


5 AxporoMcy, 
ravaging 
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ravaging that country. Demetrius, on this occaſion, 
left his {on in Greece, and went himſelf to the relief 
of Macedonia. His firſt operations were intended 
againſt Lyſimachus ; but as he was upon his march 
he received an account that Pyrrhus had taken Be- 
roea ; and the news ſoon ſpreading among his Mace- 
donians, he could do nothing in an orderly manner: 
for nothing was to be found in the whole army but 
lamentations, tears, and expreſſions of refentment 
and reproach againſt their king. They were even 
ready to march off, under pretence of attending to 
their domeſtic affairs; but in fact to join Lyſimachus. 

In this cafe, Demetrius thought proper to get at 
the greateſt diſtance he could from Lyſimachus, and 
turn his arms againſt Pyrrhus. Lyſimachus was of 
their own nation, and many of them knew him in 
the ſervice of Alexander ; whereas Pyrrhus was an 
entire ſtranger, and therefore he thought the Mace- 
donians would never give him the preference. But 
he was ſadly miftaken in his conjecture; and he ſoon 
found it upon encamping near Pyrrhus. The Ma- 
cedonians always admired his diſtinguiſhed valour, 
and had of old been accuſtomed to think the beſt 
man in the field the moſt worthy of a crown. Beſides, 
they received daily accounts of the clemency with 
which he behaved to his priſoners. Indeed, they were 
inclined to deſert to him or any other, ſo they could 
but get rid of Demetrius. They therefore began to 
go off privately, and in {mall parties at firſt; but after- 
wards there was nothing but open diforder and mu- 
tiny in the camp. At laſt ſome of them had the aſ- 
ſurance to go to Demetrius, and bid him provide 
for himſelf by flight, for“ the Macedonians,” they 
told him, „were tired of fighting to maintain his 
% luxury.” Theſe expreſſions appeared modeſt, in 
compariſon of the rude behaviour of others. He 
therefore entered his tent, not like a real king, but a 
theatrical one ; and having quitted his royal robe for 
a black one, privately withdrew. As multitudes 

were 
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were pillaging his tent, who not only tore it to 
Pieces but fought for the plunder, Pyrrhus made his 
appearance; upon which, the tumult inſtantly ceaſed, 
and the whole army ſubmitted to him. Lyſima- 
chus and he then divided Macedonia between them, 
which Demetrius had held without diſturbance for 
ſeven years. | 
Demetrius thus fallen from the pinnacle of power, 
fled to Caſſandria, where his wife Phila was. No. 
thing could equal her ſorrow on this occaſion: ſhe 
could not bear to ſee the unfortunate Demetrius once 
more a private man and an exile ! In her deſpair, 
therefore, and deteſtation of fortune, who was al- 
ways more conſtant to him in her viſits of adverſity 
than proſperity, ſhe took poiſon. 

Demetrius, however, reſolved to gather up the 
remains of his wreck ; for which purpoſe he repaired 
to Greece, and collected ſuch of his friends and 
officers as he found there. Menelaus, in one of the 
tragedies of Sophocles, gives this picture of his own 
fortune; 


T move on fortune's rapid wheel ; my lot 

For ever changing, like the changeful moon 
That each night varies, hardly now perceiv'd; 

And now fhe fhews her bright horn; by degrees 

She fills her orb with light ; but when ſhe reigns 

In all her pride, ſhe then begins once more 

To waſte her glories, till diſſolv'd and loft, 

She finks again to darkneſs, — 


But this picture is more applicable to Demetrius 
in his increaſe and wane, his ſplendor and obſcurity. 
His glory ſeemed now entirely eclipled and extin- 
euiſhed, and yet it broke out again, and ſhone with 
new ſplendor. Freſh forces came in, and gradually 


filled up the meaſure. of his hopes. This was the 


firſt time he addreſſed the cities as a private man, 
and without any of the enſigns of royalty. Somebody 
ſeeing him at Thebes in this condition, 9 to 
IT | | um, 
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kim, with propriety enough, thoſe verſes of Eu- 
ripides : 


To Dirce's fountain and 1ſmenns fore, 
In mortal form he moves: a God no more. 


When he had got into the high road of hape a- 

in, and had once more a reſpectable force and 
em of royalty about him, he reſtored the Thebans 
their ancient government and laws. At the ſame 
time the Athenians abandoned his intereſt, and raz- 
ing out of their regiſters the name of Diphilus, who 
was then prieſt of the Gods protectors, ordered 
Archons to be appointed again, according to ancient 
cuſtom. They likewiſe fent for Pyrrhus from Ma- 
cedonia, becauſe they ſaw Demetrius grown ſtronger 
than they expected. Demetrius, greatly enraged, 
marched immediately to attack them, and laid ftrong 
ſiege to the city. But Crates the philoſopher, a man 
of great reputation and authority, being ſent out to 
him by the people, partly by his entreaties for the 
Athenians, and partly by repreſenting to him that 
his intereſt led another way, prevailed on Demetrius 
to raiſe the ſiege. After this, he collected all his 
thips, embarked his army, which conſiſted of eleven 
thouſand foot beſides cavalry, and ſailed to Aſia, in 
hopes of drawing Caria and Lydia over from Lyſi- 
machus. Eurydice, the ſiſter of Phila, received him 
at Miletus, having brought with her Ptolemais, a 
daughter ſhe had by Ptolemy ; who had formerly 
been promiſed him upon the application of Seleucus. 
Demetrius married her with the free conſent of Eury- 
dice, and ſoon after attempted the cities in that 
quarter; many of them opened their gates to him, 
and many others he took by force. Among the lat- 
ter was Sardis. Some of the officers of Lyſimachus 
likewiſe deſerted to him, and brought ſufficient ap- 
pointments of money and troops with them. Bur, 
as Agathocles, the ſon of Lyſimachus, came againſt 
him with a great army, he marched to Phrygia, with 
| an 
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an intention to ſeize Armenia, and then to try Me. 
dia and the Upper Provinces, which might afford 
him many places of retreat upon occaſion. Agatho- 
cles followed him cloſe; and as he found Demetrius 
ſuperior in all the {kirmiſhes that he ventured upon, 
he betook himſelf to cutting off his convoys. This 
diſtreſſed him not a little; and, what was another 
diſagreeable circumſtance, his ſoldiers ſuſpected that 
he deſigned to lead them into Armenia and Media. 
The famine encreaſed every day; and by miſtaking 
the fords of the river Lycus, he had a great number 
of men ſwept away with the ſtream: yet, amidſt their 
diſtreſs, his troops were capable of jeſting. One of 
them wrote upon the door of his tent the beginning 
of the tragedy of Oedipus, with a ſmall alteration, 


Thou offspring of the blind old king Antigonns, 
Where doft thou lead us *? 


Peſtilence at laſt followed the famine, as it com- 
monly happens when people are under a neceſſity of 
eating any thing however unwholeſome; ſo that find- 
ing he had loſt in all not leſs than eight thouſand 
men, he turned back with the reſt. When he came 
down to Tarſus, he was deſirous of ſparing the coun- 
try, becaule it belonged to Seleucus, and he did not 
think proper to give him any pretence to declare 
againſt him. But perceiving that it was impoſſible 
for his troops to avoid taking ſomething, when they 
were reduced to ſuch extremities, and that Agatho- 
cles had fortified the paſſes of Mount Taurus, he 
wrote a letter to Seleucus, containing a long and 
moving detail of his misfortune, and concluding 
with ſtrong intreaties that he would take compaſſion 
on a prince who was allied to him, and whole ſuffer- 


* The alteration was very ſmall indeed; for it was only chang» 
ing Allium into Ayo? In the tragedy it is 
Teuro TUAMB Yeporiog, Allien, Tiras 
Xwpss bQVY peg a—— . 
The cloſeneſs of the parody is what Plutarch calls the jeſt. 
ings 
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ings were ſuch as even an enemy might be affected 
with. 

Seleucus was touched with pity, and ſent orders 
to his lieutenants in thoſe parts to ſupply Demetrius 
with every thing ſuitable to the ſtate of a king, and 
his army with {ufficient proviſions. But Patrocles, 
who was a man of underſtanding ,and a faithful friend 
to Seleucus, went to that prince and repreſented to 
him,“ That the expence of furniſhing the troops 
« of Demetrius with proviſions, was a thing of ſmall 
« importance, in compariſon of ſuffering Demetrius 
« himſelf to remain in the country, who was always 
« one of the moſt violent and enterprizing princes 
« jn the world, and now was in ſuch deſperate cir- 
«© cumſtances as might put even thoſe of the mildeſt 
&« diſpoſitions on bold and unjuſt attempts.” 

U pon theſe repreſentations Seleucus marched into 
Cilicia with a great army. Demetrius, aſtoniſhed 
and terrified at the ſudden change in Seleucus, with- 
drew to the ſtrongeſt poſts he could find upon Mount 
Taurus, and ſent a meſſage to him, begging “ that he 
might be ſuffered to make a conquelt of ſome free 
e nations of barbarians ; and by ſettling amongſt 
« them as their king, put a period to his wander- 
e ings. If this could not be granted, he hoped Se- 
leucus would at leaſt permit him to winter in that 
country, and not, by driving him out naked and 
in want of every thing, expole him in that condi- 
tion to his enemies.“ 

As all theſe propoſals had a ſuſpicious appearance 
to Seleucus, he made anſwer * that he might, if he 

© pleaſed, ſpend two months of the winter in Ca- 
* talomia, if he ſent him his principal friends as hoſ- 
tages: but at the ſame time he ſecured the paſſes 
into Syria. Demetrius thus ſurrounded like a wild 
beaſt in the toils, was under the neceſſity of having 
recoui ſe to violence. He therefore ravaged the coun- 
try, and had the advantage of Seleueus whenever he 
attacked him. Seleucus once beſet him with his 
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armed chariots ; and yet he broke through them, and 
put his enemy to the route. After this he diſlodged 
the corpſe that was to defend the heights on the fide 
of Syria, and made himſelf maſter of the paſſages 

Elevated with this ſucceſs, and finding the cou- 
rage of his men reſtored, he prepared to fight a de- 
cifive battle with Seleucus. That prince was now in 
great perplexity : he had rejected the ſuccours of. 
tered him by Lyſimachus, for want of confidence in 
his honour, and from an apprehenſion of his deſigns; 
and he was loth to try his ſtrength with Demetrius, 
becauſe he dreaded his deſperate courage, as well as 
his uſual change of fortune; which often raiſed him 
from great miſery to the ſummit of power. In the 
mean time Demetrius was ſeized with a fit of ſicknels, 
which greatly impaired his perſonal vigour, and en- 
tirely ruined his affairs; for part of his men went 
over to the enemy, and part left their colours and diſ- 
perſed. In forty days he recovered with great dif- 
ficulty, and getting under march with the remains of 
his army, made a feint of moving towards Cilicia. 
But afterwards, in the night he decamped without 
ſound of trumpet; and taking the contrary way, 
croſſed Mount Amanus, and ravaged the country 
on the other ſide, as far as Cyrrheſtica. 

Seleucus followed, and encamped very near him. 
Demetrius then put his army in motion in the night, 
in hopes of ſurprizing him. Seleucus was retired to 
reſt; and in all probability his enemy would have 
ſucceeded, had not ſome deſerters informed him of 
his danger juſt time enough for him to put himſelf 
in a poſture of defence. Upon this he ſtarted up 
in great conſternation, and ordered the trumpets to 
ſound an alarm; and as he put on his ſandals, he ſaid 
to his friends, What a terrible wild beaſt are we 
* engaged with!“ Demetrius perceiving by the tu- 
mult in the enemy's camp that his ſcheme was dis- 


covered, retired as faſt as poſſible. : 
At 
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At break of day Seleucus offered him battle, when 
Demetrius ordering one of his officers to take care of 
one wing, put himſelf at the head of the other, and 
made ſome impreſſion upon the enemy. // Meantime 
Seleucus, quitting his horſe and laying aſide his hel- 
met, preſented himſelf to Demetrius's hired: troops 
with only his buckler in his hand; exhorting them 
to come over to him, and to be convinced at laſt 
that it was to ſpare them, not Demetrius, that he 
had been fo long about the war; upon which they 
all ſaluted him king, and ranged themſelves under 
his banner. | £65 Bel | 

Demetrius, though of all the changes he had ex- 
perienced he thought this the moſt terrible, yet 
imagining that he might extricate himſelf from this 
diſtreſs as well as the reſt, fled to the paſſes of Mount 
Amznus; and gaining a thick wood, waited there 
for the night, with a few friends and attendants who 
followed his fortune. His intention was, if poſſible, 
to take the way to Caunus, where he hoped to find 
his fleet, and from thence to make his eſcape by ſea; 
but knowing he had not proviſions even for that day, 
he ſought for ſome other expedient. Afterwards 
one of his friends, named Sofigenes, arrived with 
four hundred pieces of gold in his purſe; with the 
aſſiſtance of which money they hoped to reach the 
ſea, Accordingly, when night came, they attempted 
to paſs the heights ; but finding a number of fires 
lighted there by the enemy, they deſpaired of ſuc- 
ceeding that way, and returned. to their former re- 
treat, but neither with their whole company (for ſome 
had gone off) nor with the ſame ſpirits. | One of 
them venturing to tell him, that he thought it was 
beſt for him to ſ1rrender himſelf to Seleucus, Deme- 


trius drew his ſword to kill himſelf ; but his friends 


interpoſed, and conſoling him in the beſt manner 
they could, perſuaded, him to follow his advice: in 
conſequence of which he ſent to Seleucus, and yield- 
ed himſelf to his diſcretion. | 
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Upon this news, Seleucus ſaid to thoſe about him, 
It is not the good fortune of Demetrius, but mine, 
e that now ſaves him; and that adds to other fa- 
4 vourb this opportunity of teſtifying my humanity.” 
Then Calling the officers of his houſhold, he ordered 
them tb pitch a royal tent, and to provide every 
thing elſe for his reception and entertainment in the 
moſt magnificent manner. As there happened to be 
in the ſervice of Seleucus one Apollonides, who was 
an old acquaintance of Demetrius, he immediately 
ſent that perſon to him, that he might be more at 
eaſe, and come with the greater confidence, as to a 
ſon-in-law and a friend. 
On the diſcovery of this favourable diſpoſition of 
Seleucus towards him, at firſt a few, and afterwards 
a great number of the courtiers waited on Demetrius, 
and ſtrove which fhould pay him the moſt reſpect; 
for it was expected that his intereſt with Seleucus 
would ſoon be the beſt in the kingdom. But theſe 
compliments turned the compaſhon which his diſtreſs 
had excited into jealouſy, and gave occafion to the 
envious and malevolent to divert the ſtream of the 
king's humanity from him, by alarming him with 
apprehenſions of no inſenſible change, but of the 
greateſt commotions in his army on the fight of De- 
metrius. 6 | 
Apollonides was now come to Demetrius with great 
ſatisfaction; and others who followed to pay their 
court, brought extraordinary accounts of the kind- 
neſs of Seleucus ; inſomuch that Demetrius, though 
in the firſt ſhock of his misfortune he had thought 
it a great diſgrace to ſurrender himſelf, was now diſ- 
pleaſed at his averſion to that ſtep. Such confidence 
had he in the hopes they held out to him ; when 
Pauſanias coming with a party of horſe and foot, to 
the number of a thouſand, ſuddenly ſurrounded him, 
and drove away ſuch as he found inclined to favour 
his caute. After he had thus ſeized his perſon, in- 
ſtead of conducting him to the preſence of — 
8 ; | * 
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he carried him to the Syrian Cherſoneſus. There he 
was kept, indeed, under a ſtrong guard, but Seleu- 
cus ſent him a ſufficient equipage, and ſupplied him 
with money, and a table ſuitable to his rank. He had 
alſo places of exerciſe, and walks worthy of a king ; 
his parks were well ſtored with game; and ſuch of 
his | tow gen had accompamed him in his flight, 
were permitted to attend him. Seleucus, too, had 
the complaiſance often to ſend ſome of his people 
with kind and encouraging meſſages, intimating, 
that as ſoon as Antiochus and Stratonice ſhould ar. 
rive, terms of accommodation would be ; hit upon, 
and he would obtain his liberty. _,,__, 5-7 8 
Under this misfortune, Demetrius weofe” ts: his 
ſon, and to his officers and friends in Athens anc 
Corinth, deſiring them to truſt neither his Band- 
writing nor his Pl brit to act as 1 he,w re dead; 
and to keep the cities and all his remainjng eſtates 
for Antigonus. When the young prince was infor 
ed of his father's confinement, he was extremely con- 
cerned at it; he put on mourning, and wrote not 
only to the other kings, but to Seleucus himſelf; 
offering, on condition that his father were ſet free, 
to cede all the poſſeſſions they had left, and. deliver 
himſelf up as an hoſtage, Many cities and princes 
joined in the requeſt ; but Lyſimachus was not of 
the number. On the contrary, he offered Seleucus 
2 large ſum of money to induce: him to put Deme- 
trius to death. Seleucus, who looked upon him in 
an indifferent light before, abhorred him as a vil- 
lain for this propoſal ; and only waited for the ar- 
rival of Antiochus and Stratonice, to make them the 
compliment of reſtoring Demetrius to his liberty. 
Demetrius, who at firſt ſupported his misfortune 
with patience, by cuſtom learned to ſubmit to it with 
a ſtill better grace. For ſome time he took the exer- 
ciſes of hunting and running; but he left them by 
degrees, and funk into indolence and inactivity. 
Afterwards, he took to drinking and play, and ſpent 


HY - | moſt 
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moſt of his time in that kind of diſſipation. | Eithep 
it was to put off the thoughts of his preſent con- 
dition, which he could not bear in his ſober hours, 
and to drown reflection in the bowl; or he was 
ſenſible at laſt that this was the ſort of life which, 


though originally the object of his defires, he had 


idly wandered from to follow the dictates of an ab- 
furd ambition. Perhaps he conſidered that he had 
iven himſelf and others infinite trouble, by ſeeking 
With fleets and armies that happineſs, which he 
found when he leaſt expected it, in eaſe, indul- 
gence, and repoſe. For what other end does the 
wretched 1 of kings propoſe to itelf in all 
their wars and dangers, but to quit the paths of vir- 
tue and honour for thoſe of luxury and pleaſure : 

e fure conſequence of their not knowing what real 

eaſure and true enjoyment are. 

Demetrius, after three years confinement in the 
Cherſoneſus, fell into a diſtemper occaſioned by idle- 
neſs and exceſs, which carried him off at the age of 
fifty- four. Seleucus was feverely cenſured, and in- 
deed was much concerned himfelf, for his unjuſt ſuſ- 
enn of Demetrius; whereas he ſhould 20 fol- 
owed the example of Dromichaetes, who, though a 
Thracian and barbarian, had treated Lyfimachus, 
when his priſoner, with all the generoſity that be- 
came a king. 

There was cinating of a theatrical pomp even in 
the funeral of Demetrius. For Antigonus being in- 


formed that they were bringing his father's aſhes to 


Greece, went to meet them with his whole flect ; and 
finding them near the iſles of the Agean ſea, he 
took the urn, which was of ſolid gold, on board the 
admiral galley. The cities at which they touched lent 
crowns to adorn the urn, and perfons in mourning 
to aſſiſt at the funeral ſolemnity. 

When the fleet approached Corinth, the urn was 
ſeen in a conſpicuous poſition upon the ſtern of the 


vellel, e with-a purple robe and a diadem, and 
attended 
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attended by a company of young men well armed. 
Xenophantus, a moſt celebrated performer on the 
flute, fat by the urn, and played a ſolemn air, 
The oars kept time with the notes, and accom- 
panied them with a melancholy ſound, like that 
of mourners in a funeral proceſſion, beating their 
breaſts in concert with the muſic. But it was the 
mournful appearance and the tears of Antigonus that 
excited the greateſt compaſhon amongſt the people 
as they paſſed. After the Corinthians had beſtowed 
crowns and all due honours upon the remains, An- 
tigonus carried them to Demetrius, and depoſited 
them there. This was a city called after the de- 
ceaſed, which he had peopled from the little towns 
about Jolcos. | | 
Demetrius left behind him ſeveral children : An- 
tigonus and Stratonice, whom he had by his wife 
Phila; two ſons of the name of Demetrius; one ſur- 
named The Slender, by an Iliyrian woman; the other 
was by Ptolemais, and came to be king of Cyrene: 
By Deidamia he had Alexander, who took up his 
reſidence in AÆgypt: and by his laſt wife, Eurydice, 
he is ſaid to have had a ſon named Corrhæbus. His 
poſterity enjoyed the throne in continued ſucceſſion 
down to Perſeus*, the laſt king of Macedon, in whoſe 
time the Romans ſubdued that country. Thus hav- 
ing gone through the Macedonian drama, it is time 
that we bring the Roman upon the ſtage, 


About one hundred and ſixteen years, 
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HE grandfather of Mark Antony was An- 

tony the orator, who followed the faction of 
Sylta, and was put to death by Marius *. His father 
was Antony, dan the Cretan, a man of no 
figure or conſequence in the political world +, but 
diſtinguiſhed for his integrity, benevolence, and li- 
berality; of which the ſollowing little circumſtance is 
2 ſufficient proof: His fortune was not large, and 
his wife, therefore, very prudently laid ſome re- 
ſtraint on his munificent diſpoſition. An acquaint- 
ance of his, who was under ſome pecuniary difficul- 
ties, applied to him for aſſiſtance, Antony, having 
no money at command, ordered his boy to bring 
bim a ſilver baſon full of water, under a pretence of 
ſhaving. After the boy was diſmiſſed, he gave the 
baſon to his friend, and bade him make what uſe of 
it he thought proper. The diſappearance of the ba- 
ſoa occaſioned no ſmall commotion in the family; 
and Antony finding his wife prepared to take a ſe- 
vere account of the ſervants, begged her pardon, 
and told her the truth, _ PEE Py” 

His wife's name was Julia. She was of the fa- 
mily of the Cæſars, and a woman of diſtinguiſhed 
merit and modeſty. Under her auſpices Mark An- 
tony received his education; when, after the death 
of his father, ſhe married Cornelius Lentulus, whom 


* Valerius Maximus ſays, that Antony the orator was put to 
death by the joint order of Cinna and Marius. But Cicero men- 
tions Cinna as the immediate cauſe. Oic. 1. Philip. 

+ Nevertheleſs, he conducted the war in Crete, and from 
thence was called Cretenfs, 


Cicero 
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Cicero put to death for engaging in the conſpiracy 
of Catiline. This was the origin of that laſting 
enmity which ſubſiſted between Cicero and Antony. 
The latter affirmed, that his mother Julia was even 
obliged to beg the body of Cicero's wife for inter- 
ment. But this is not true: for none of thoſe who. 
ſuffered on the tame occaſion, under Cicero, were 
refuſed this privilege. Antony was engaging in his 
perſon, and was unfortunate enough to-fall into the 
good graces and friendſhip of Curio, a man who was. 
devoted to every ſpecies of licentiouſneſs, and whoz 
to render Antony the more dependent on him, led: 


him into all the exceſſes of indulging in wine and 


women, and all the expences that ſuch indulgencies 
are attended with, Of courſe, he was ſoon deeply 
involved in debt, and owed at leaſt two hundred "= 
fifty talents, while he was a very young man. Curio 
was bound for the payment of this money; and his 
father being informed of it, baniſned Antony ſro: 
his houſe. Thus diſmiſſed, he attached hiniſelf to 
Clodius, that peſtilent and audacious tribune, who 
threw the ſtare into ſuch dreadful diſorder; till weary 
of his mad meaſures, and fearful of his opponents, 
he paſſed into Greece, where he employed himſelt in 
military exerciſes, and the ſtudy of eloquence. The 
Aſiatic ſtile * was then much in vogue, and Antony 
fell naturally into it; for it was correſpondent with 
his manners, which were vain, poinpous, inſolent, 
and aſſuming. | * 
In Greece he received an invitation, 7 IR Gabi- 
njus the proconſul, to make a campaign with him in 
end. This 1 VIDE AF pple de accept, a4 


| | 1 2 
C 3 in his Fu mentions two forts of Ale led the 
Afatic, Unum ſententioſum et urgutum, ſententiis non tam gravis 
el ſeveris quam concinnts et venuſtis. Aliud autem genus 1 non tam 
ſententtis freguentatum gun uerbis voluere, atgize inet Z,; ial 
nunc eſt Afia tota, nec umine Yale orationis, fed ein crornato of 
Jaceto genere wverborum. 5 
Aulus Gabinius was co: afdl! in the year of "Role 69 33 Lid 
the year following he weat intd Syria, * 
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private man ; but being appointed to the command 
of the cavalry, he attended him: His firſt operation 
was againſt Ariſtobulus, who had excited the Jews 
to revolt. He was the firſt who ſcaled the wall, 
and this he did in the higheſt part. He drove Ari- 
ftobulus from all his forts; and, afterward-, with 
a handful of men, defeated his numerous army in a 
pitched battle. Moſt of the enemy were lain, and 
Ariſtobulus and his ſon were taken priſoners. Upon 
the concluſion of this war, Gabinius was ſolicited 
by Ptolemy to carry his arms into Egypt, and reſtore 
him to his kingdom *. The reward of this ſervice 
was to be ten thouſand talents. Moſt of the officers 
diſapproved of the expedition; and Gabinius him- 
ſelf Ta not readily enter into it, though the money 
pleaded ſtrongly in its behalf. Antony, however, 
ambitious of great enterprizes, and vain of gratify- 
ing a ſuppliant king, uſed every means to draw Ga- 
binius into the ſervice, and prevailed. It was the 
general opinion that the march to Peluſium was 
more dangerous than the war that was to follow: 
for they were to paſs over a ſandy and unwatered 
country, by the filthy marſh of Serbonis, whole ſtag- 
nant ooze the Egyptians call the exhalations of Ty- 
phon, though it is probably no more than the drain- 
ings of the Red ſea, which is there ſeparated from the 
Mediterranean only by a ſmall neck of land. 
Antony being ordered thither with the cavalry, 
not only ſeized the ſtreights, but took the large city 
of Peluſium, and made the garriſon priſoners. By 
this operation he at once opened a ſecure paſſage for 
the army, and a fair proſpect of victory for their 
eneral. The ſame love of glory which was ſo ſer- 
yiceable to his own party, was, on this occaſion, 
advantageous to the enemy : for when Ptolemy en- 
tered. Peluſium, in the rage of revenge be would 
have put the citizens to death, but Antony reſolutely 
oppoſed it, and prevented him from executing bis 
71 2 5 * Dion, Li xxxix. 
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horrid purpoſe. In the ſeveral actions where he was 
concerned, he gave diſtinguiſhed proofs of his con- 
duct and valour ; but eſpecially in that manceuvre 
where, by wheeling about and attacking the enemy 
in the rear, he enabled thoſe who charged in front 
to gain a complete victory. For this action he re- 
ceived ſuitable honours and rewards. | 
His humane care of the body of Archelaus, who 
fell in the battle, was taken notice of even by the 
common men. He had been his intimate friend, and 
connected with him in the rights of hoſpitality; and 
though he was obliged, by his duty, to oppoſe bim 
in the field, he no {ooner heard that he was fallen, 
than he ordered ſearch to be made for his body, and 
interred it with regal magnificence. This conduct 
made him reſpected in Alexandria, and admired by 
the Romans. | 
Antony had a noble dignity of countenance, a 
graceful length of beard, a large forehead, an aqui- 
line noſe ; and, upon the whole, the ſame manly 
aſpect that we ſee in the pictures and ſtatues of Her- 
cules. There was, indeed, an ancient tradition that 
his family was deſcended from Hercules, by a ſon of 
his called Anteon; and it is no wonder it Antony 
{ought to confirm this opinion, by affecting to re- 
ſemble him in his air and his dreſs. Thus, when he 
appeared in public, he wore his veſt girt on the hips, 
a large ſword, and over all a coarſe mantle. That 
kind of conduct. which would ſeem diſagreeable to 
- others, rendered him the darling of the army. He 
talked with the ſoldiers in their own ſwaggering and 
ribbald ſtrain, eat and drank with them in public, 
and would ſtand to take his victuals at their common 
table. He was pleaſant on the ſubject of his amours, 
ready in aſſiſting the intrigues of others, and eaſy 
under the raillery to which he was ſubjected by his 
own. His liberality to the ſoldiers and to his friends, 
was the firſt foundation of his aqvancement, and con- 
tinued to ſupport him in that power which he was 
otherwilc 
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otherwiſe weakening by a thouſand . Irregularities,” 
One inſtance of his liberality I muſt; mention. He 
had ordered two hundred and fifty thouſand drach- 
mas (which the Romans call decies) to be given to 
one of his friends. His ſteward, who it feems 
was ftartled at the extravagance of the ſum, laid the 
ſilver in a heap, that he might ſee it as he paſſed. 
He faw it, and enquired what it was for. „It is the 
fum,” anſwered the ſteward, * that you ordered for 
a preſent,” Antony perceived his envious defign, 
6 and, to mortify him ſtill more,” ſaid coolly, ] 
really thought the ſum would have made a better 
figure. It is too little; let it be doubled *.“ This, 
however, was in the latter part of his life. 

Rome was divided into two parties. Pompey was 
with the ſenate. The people were for bringing Cæ- 
{ir with his army out of Gaul. Curio, the friend of 


Antony, who had changed ſides, and joined Cæſar, 


brought Antony likewiſe over to his intereſt. The 
influence he had obtained by his eloquence, and by 
that profuſion of money in which he was ſupported 
by Cæſar, enabled him to make Antony tribune of 
the people, and atterwards augur. Antony was no 
ſooner in power than Cæſar found the advantage of 
his fervices. In the firſt place, he oppoſed the con- 


_ ful Marcellus, whoſe deſign was to give Pompey the 


command of the old legions, and, at the ſame time, 
to empower him to raiſe new ones. On this occation 
he obtained a decree, that the forces then on foot 
ſhould be ſent into Syria, and join Bibulus in carry- 
ing on the war againſt the Parthians ; and that none 
ſhould give in their names to ſerve under Pompey. 
On another occaſion, when the ſenate would, neither 
receive Cæſar's letters, nor fuffer them to be read, 
he read them by virtue of his tribunitial authority 
and the requeſts of Cæſar appearing moderate and 
reaſonable, by this means he brought over many to 
his intereſt. Two queſtions were at length put in 


*The ſame ory is told of Alexander, : 
the 
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the ſenate ; one, whether Pompey ſhould diſmiſs his 
army; the other, whether Cæſar ſhould give up his. 
There were but a few votes for the former; a large 
majority for the latter. Then Antony ſtood up, and 
put the queſtion, Whether both Cæſur and Pompey 
ſhould not diſmiſs their armies? This motion was 
received with great acclamations; and Antony was 
applauded, and deſired to put it to the vote. This 
being oppoſed by the conſuls, the friends of Cæſar 
made other propoſals, which ſeemed by no means 
unreaſonable : Bur they were overruled by Cato * ; 
and Antony was commanded by Lentulus the con- 
ſul, to leave the houſe. He left them with bit- 
ter execrations ; and, diſguiſing himſelf like a ſervant, 
accompanied only by Quintus Cathus, he hired a 
carriage, and went unmeciately ro Cæſar. As toon 
as they arrived, they exclaimed that nothing was 
conducted at Rome according ta order or law; that 
even the tribunes were refuſed the privilege of ſpeak- 
ing, and whoever would rife in defence of the right, 
mult be expelled, and expoſed to perſonal danger. 

Czar, upon this, marched his army into Italy; 
and hence it was obferved by Cicero, in his Philip- 
pics, that Antony was no leſs the cauſe of the civil 
war in Rome, than Helen had been of the Trojan 
war +. There is, howeyor, but little truth in this 
aſſertion. Cæſar was not to much a flave to the im- 
pulſe of reſentment as to enter on ſo deſperate a mea- 
ſure, if it had not been premedicated ; nor would he 
have carried the war imo the bowels of his country, 
merely becauſe he law Antony and Catfius flying to 
him in a mean dreſs and a hired carriage. At theſame 
time, theſe things might give ſome colour to the com- 
mencement of thoſe hoſtilities which had bcen long 


Cicero aſſerts, that Antony was the immediate cauſe of the 
eivil war; but if he could have laid down his prejudice, he might 
have diſcovered a more immediate cauſe in the impolitic reſent- 
ment of Cato. 

+ In the ſecond Phitippic. U Helena Trojants, ic iffe buic rei- 
publicæ carſa Belli; cauſa peſtis atque Cxrtis fait. 
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determined. Cæſar's motive was the ſame which had 
before driven Alexander and Cyrus over the ruins 
of human kind, the inſatiable luſt of empire, the 
frantic ambition of being the firſt man upon earth ; 
which he knew he could not be while Pompey was 
yet alive. 

As ſoon as he was arrived at Rome, and had 
driven Pompey out of Italy, his firit deſign was 
to attack his legions in Spain, and, having a fleet in 
readineſs, to go afterwards in purſuit of Pompey 
himſelf, while, in the mean time, Rome was left to 
the government of Lepidus the praetor, and Italy 
and the army to the command of Antony the tri- 
bune. Antony, by the ſociability of his diſpoſition, 
ſoon made himſelf agreeable to the ſoldiers ; for he 
eat and drank with them, and made them preſents 
to the utmoſt of his ability. To others, his conduct 
was leſs acceptable. He was too indolent to attend 
to the cauſe of the injured, too violent and too im- 
patient when he was applied to on buſineſs, and 
infamous for his adulteries. -In ſhort, though there 
was nothing tyrannical in the government of Cæſar, 
it was rendered odious by the ill conduct of his 
friends; and as Antony had the greateſt ſhare of the 
power, ſo he bore the greateſt part of the blame. 
Cæſar, notwithſtanding, on his return from Spain, 
connived at his irregularities; and, indeed, in the 
military appointment he had given him, he had not 
judged improperly ; for Antony was a brave, ſkiltul, 
and active general. | . 

Cæſar embarked at Brunduſium, failed over the 
Tonian ſea with a ſmall number of troops, and ſent 
back the fleet, with orders that Antony and Gabi- 
nius ſhould put the army on board, and proceed as 
faſt as poſſible to Macedonia. Gabinius was afraid 
of the ſca, for it was winter, and the paſſage was dan- 
gerous. He, therefore, marched his forces a long 
way round by land. Antony, on the other hand, 
being apprehenſive that Cæſar might be furrogndee 
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and overcome by his enemies, beat off Libo, who 
lay at anchor in the mouth of the haven of Brundu- 
ſium. By ſending out ſeveral ſmall veſſels, he 
encompaſſed Libo's galleys ſeparately, and obliged 
them to retire. By this means he found an oppor- 
tunity to embark about twenty thouſand foot, and 
eight hundred. horſe ; and with theſe he ſet fail. 
The enemy diſcovered and made up to him ; but 
he eſcaped, by favour of a ſtrong gale from the 
ſouth, which made the ſea ſo rough, that the pur- 
fuers could not reach him. The ſame wind, how- 
ever, at firſt drove him upon a rocky ſhore, on 
which the ſea bore ſo hard, that there appeared no 
hope of eſcaping ſhipwreck : But after a little, it 
turned to the ſouth-welt; and blowing from land to 
the main fea, Antony ſailed in ſafety, with the ſatiſ- 
faction of ſeeing the wrecks of the enemy's fleet ſcat- 
tered along the coaſt. The ſtorm had driven their 
ſnips upon the rocks, and many of them went to 
pieces. Antony made his advantage of this diſaſ- 
ter; for he took ſeveral priſoners, and a conſider- 
able booty. He likewiſe made himſelf maſter of the 
town of Liſſus; and, by the ſeaſonable arrival of his 
reinforcement, the affairs of Cæſar wore: a more 
promiſing aſpect. "$0729 8 | 

Antony diſtinguiſhed himſelf in every battle that 
was fought. Twice he ſtopped the army in its flighit, 
brought them back to the charge, and gained the 
victory; ſo that, in point of military reputation, he 
was inferior only to Cæſar. What opinion Cæſar 
had of his abilities appeared in the laſt deciſive bat- 
tle at Pharſalia. He led the right wing himtelf, and 
gave the left to Antony, as to the ableſt of his 
officers. After this battle, Cæſar being appointed 
dictator, went in purſuit of Pompey, and fem An- 
tony to Rome in character of general of the horſe. 
This officer is next in power to the dictator ; and in 
his abſence he commands alone: For, after the 
election of a dictator, all other maglitrates, the 


tribunes 
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tribunes only excepted, are diveſted of their au- 
thority. | 

Dolabella, one of the tribunes, a young man who 
was fond of innovations; propoled a law for aboliſh- 
ing debts ; and ſolicited his friend Antony, who was 
ever ready to gratify the people, to join him in this 
meaſure. - On the other hand, Aſinius and Trebel- 
lius diſſuaded him irom it. Antony happened, at 
this time, to ſuſpect a criminal connection between 
Dolabella and his wife, whom, on that account, he 
diſmiſſed, though ſhe was his firft couſin, and daugh- 
ter to Caius Antonius, who had been colleague with 
Cicero. In conſequence of this, he joined Aſinius, 
and oppoſed Dolabella. The latter had taken pol. 
ſeſſion of the forum, with a deſign to paſs his law 
by force; and Antony being ordered by the ſenate 
to repel force with force, attacked him, killed ſeve- 
ral of his men, and loſt ſome of his own. 

By this action he forfeited the fayour of the peo- 
ple: but this was not the only thing that rendered 
him obnoxjous ; for men of ſenſe and virtue, as Ci- 
cero obſerves, could not but condemn his nocturnal 
revels, his enormous extravagance, his ſcandalous 
lewdneſs, his ſleeping in the day, his walks to carry 
off the qualms of debauchery, and his entertain- 
ments on the marriages of players and buffoons. It 
is ſaid that after drinking all night at the wedding 
of Hippias the player, he was ſummoned in the morn- 
ing upon buſineſs to the forum, when, through a 
little roo much repletion, he was unfortunate enough, 
in the preſence of the people, to return part of his 
evening fare by the way it had entered ; and one of 
his friends received it in his gown. Sergius the player 
had the greateſt intereſt with him: and Cytheris *, 
a lady of the ſame profeſſion, had the management 
of his heart. She attended him in his excurſtons ; 
and her equipage was by no means inferior to his 
- mother's. The people were offended at the pomp 


* Cic. Ep. ad Att. L. x. Ep. 10. 4 
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of his travelling- plate, which was more e fi for the 
ornament of a triumph; at his erecting rents on the 
road, by groves and rivers, for the moſt luxurious 
dinners; at his chariots drawn by lions; and at his 
lodging his ladies of pleature and female muſicians 
in the houſes of modeſt and ober people. This 
diſſatisfaction at the conduct of Antony could not 
but be increaſed by: the comparative view of Caxar. 
While the lattet was ſupporting the fatigues of a 
military life, the former was indulging hiniſelf in all 
the;diſhpation of luxury; and, by means of his de- 
legated power, inſulting the citizens. 

This conduct dccaſioned a variety of diſturbances 
in Rome, and gave the ſoldiers an opportunity 
to abuſe and plunder the people. Therefore, when 
Cztar returned to Rome, he pardoned Dolabella; 
and being created conſul the third ume, he took Le- 
pidus, and not Antony, for his colleague. Antony 
purchaſed Pompey's houſe; bur, when he was re- 
quired to make the payment, he exprefied-himfelt 
in very angry terms; and this, he tells us, was the 
reaſon why he would not go with Cæſar into Africa. 
His former ſervices he thought inſufficiently repaid. 
Ceſar, however, by his difapprobation of Antony's 
conduct; ſeems to have thrown ſome reſtraint on his 
diffghue, manner of life. He now took it into his 
head to marry; and, marie choice of Fulvia, the wi- 
dow!of:the-feditious Clodius, a woman by: no means 
adapted to domeſtic employments, nor even content= 
ed with'ruling her hufband as a ꝓrivate man. Ful- 
via's ambition was to govern thoſe that govern- 
ed, and to command the leaders of armies. It was to 
Fulvia, thereſbre, that Cleopatra was obliged for 
teaching Antony due ſubmiſſion to female authori- 
ty; for he had gone through ſuch a courle of diſci- 
pline, as made him periectly ttable when he came 
into her bands. 

He endeavoured, a: 10 amuſe the violent 
ſpirit of Fulvia by many WHimfica! and pleat: ant 


follies. 
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follies. When Czfar, after his ſucceſs in Spain, 
was on his return to Rome, Antony; amongſt others, 
went to meet him; but a report prevailing that Cæ- 
far was killed, and that the enemy was marching in- 
to Italy, he returned immediately to Rome; and, in 
the diſguiſe of a ſlave, went to his houſe by night, 
pretending that he had letters from Antony to Ful- 
via. He was introduced to her with his head muffled 
up; and, before ſhe received the letter, ſhe aſked, 
with impatience, if Antony were well. He preſented 
the letter to her in ſilence; and; while ſhe was open- 
ing it, he threw his arms around her neck, and kil- 
ſed her. We mention this as one inſtance, out of 
many, of his pleaſan trie. 
When Cæſar returned from Spain, moſt of the 
principal citizens went ſome days journey to meet 
him; but Antony met wich the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
reception, and had the honour! to ride with Cæſar 
in the ſame chariot. Atter them came Brutus Albi- 
nus, and Octavius the ſon of Cæſar's niece, who was 
afterwards called Auguſtus Ceſar, and for many 
years was emperor of Rome. Cæſar being created 
conful for the fifth time, choſe Antony for his col- 
league; but as he intended to quit the conſulſhip in 
favour of Dolabella, he acquainted the ſenate with 
his reſolution. Antony, notwithſtanding, oppoſed 
this meaſure, and loaded Dolabella with the moſt 
flagrant reproaches. Dolabella did not fail to re- 
turn the abuſe; and Cæſar, offended at their inde- 
cent behaviour, put off the affair till another time. 
When it was again propoſed, Antony inſiſted that 
the omens from the flight of birds were againſt the 
meaſure*. Thus Cæſar was obliged to give up Do- 
labella, who was not a little mortified by his diſap- 
pointment. It appears, however, that Cæſar had 
as little regard for Dolabella as he had for Antony : 
for when both were accuſed of deſigns againſt him, 
he ſaid contemptuouſly enough, It is not theſe fat 
He had this power by virtue of his office as augur. 
; « ſleek 
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ce fleek fellows I am afraid of, but the pale and the 
ce Jean.” By whom he meant Brutus and Caſſius, 
who afterwards put him to death. Antony, without 
intending it, gave them a pretence for that under- 
taking. When the Romans were | celebrating the 
Lupercalia, Cæſar, in a triumphal habit, ſat on the 
roſtrum to ſee the race. On this occaſion, many of 
the young nobility, and the magiſtracy, anointed 
with oil; and having white thongs in their hands, 
run about and ſtrike, as in ſport, every one they 
meet. Antony was of the number; but regardleſs of 
the ceremonies of the iuſtitution, he took a garland 
of laurel, and wreathing it in a diadem, ran to the 
roſtrum, where, being lifted up by his companions, 
he would have placed it on the head of Cæſar, in- 
timating thereby, the conveyance of regal power. 
Cæſar, however, ſeemed to decline the offer, and 
was therefore applauded by the people. Antony 
perſiſted in his deſign; and for ſome time there was 
a conteſt between them, while he that offered the 
diadem had the applauſe of his friends, and he 
that refuſed it the acclamations of the multitude. 
Thus, what is ſingular enough, while the Romans 
endured every thing that regal power could impoſe, 
they dreaded the name of king as deſtructive of their 
liberty. Cæſar was much concerned at this tranſ- 
action; and, uncovering: his neck, he offered his 
life to any one that would take it. At length the 
diadem was placed on one of his ſtatues, but the 
tribunes took it off *; upon which the people fol- 
lowed them home with great acclamations. After- 
wards, however, Cæſar ſhewed that he reſented 
this, by turning thoſe tribunes out of office. The 
enterprize of Brutus and Caſſius derived ſtrength 


* Tribuni plebis, Epidius Marcellus, caeſetinſque Flavus coronae 
faſciam 2 5 „ hominemque duci in vincula juliſſent, dolens ſen pa- 
rum proſper motam regni mentionem, ſive, ut ferebat, ereptam fibi 
&loriam recuſandi, tribunos grawiter increpitos protefiate privavit. 
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and encouragement from theſe circumſtances. To 
the reſt of their friends, whom they had ſelected 
for the purpoſe, they wanted to draw oyer Antony, 
Trebonius only objected to him: he informed them 
that, in their journey to meet Cæſar, he had been 
generally with him; that he had ſounded him on 
this buſineſs by hints, which, though cautious, were 
intelligible ; and that he always expreſſed his diſ- 
approbation, though he never betrayed the. ſecret. 
Upon this, it was propoſed that Antony ſhould fall 
at the ſame time with Cæſar.; but Brutus oppoſed 
it. An action undertaken in ſupport of juſtice and 
the laws, he very properly thought, ſhould have 
nothing unjuſt attending it. Of Antony, however, 
they were afraid, both in reſpect of his perſonal va- 
lour, and the influence of his office; and it was 
agreed that, when Cæſar was in the houſe, and 
they were on the point of executing their purpoſe, 
Antony ſhould be amuſed without, by ſome pretend- 
ed diſcourſe of buſineſs. 
When, in conſequence of theſe meaſures, Czſar 
was ſlain, Antony abſconded in the diſguiſe of a 
ſlave ; but after he found that the confpirators were 
aflembled in the capitol, and had no further deſigns 
of maſlacre, he invited them to come down, and 
ſent his ſon to them as an hoſtage. That night 
Caſſius ſupped with him, and Brutus with Lepidus. 
The day following he aſſembled the fenate, when 
he propoſed that an act of amneſty ſhould be patled, 
and that provinces ſhould be aſſigned to Brutus 
and Caſſius, The ſenate confirmed this, and at 
the ſame time ratified the acts of Ceſar. Thus 
Antony acquitted himſelf in this difficult affair with 
the higheſt reputation ; and, by ſaving Rome from 
a civil war, he proved himſelf a very able and valu- 
able politician, But the intoxication of glory drew 
him off from theſe wiſe and moderate counſels ; and, 
from his influence with the people, he felt that, if 
Brutus were borne down, he ſhould be the firſt man 
in 
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in Rome: With this view, when Cæſar's body was 
expoſed in the forum, he undertook the cuſtomary 
funeral oration; and when he found the people 
affected with his encomiums on the deceaſed, he en- 
deavoured ſtill more to excite their compaſſion, by 
all that was pitiable or aggravating in the maſfacre. 
For this purpoſe, in the cloſe of his oration, he took 
the robe from the dead body, and held it up to 
them, bloody as 1t was, and pierced through with 
weapons; nor did he heſitate, at the ſame time, to 
call the perpetrators of the deed villains and mur- 
derers. This had ſuch an effect upon the people, 
that they immediately tore up the benches and the 
tables in the forum, to make a pile for the body. 
After they had duly diſcharged the funeral rites, 
they ſnatched the burning brands from the pile, 
and went to attack the houſes of the conſpirators. 
Brutus and his party now left the city, and Cæ- 
ſar's friends joined Antony. Calphurnia, the relict 
of Cæſgqar, entruſted him with her treaſure, which 
amounted to four thouſand talents. All Cæſar's 
papers, which contained a particular account of his 
deligns, were likewiſe delivered up to him. Of 
theſe he made a very ingenious uſe; for, by inſert- 
ing in them what names he thought proper, he made 
ſome of his friends magiſtrates, and others ſenators ; 
ſome he recalled from exile, and others he diſmiſſed 
from priſon, on pretence that all theſe things were 
ſo ordered by Cæſar. The people that were thus 
favoured, the Romans called Charonites *; becauſe, 
to ſupport their title, they had recourſe to the re- 
giſters of the dead. The power of Antony, in 
ſhort, was abſolute: He was conſul himſelf; his 
brother Caius was practor, and his brother Lucius 
tribune of the people. 
Such was the ſtate of affairs when Octavius, who 
was the fon of Cæſar's niece, and appointed his heir 


* The ſlaves who were enfranchiſed by the laſt will of Their 
maſters, were likewiſe called Charonites, 
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by will, arrived at Rome from Apollonia, where he 
reſided when his uncle was killed. He firft viſited 
Antony as the friend of his uncle, and ſpoke to him 
concerning the money in his hands, and the legacy 
of ſeventy-five drachmas left to every Roman citizen, 
Antony paid little regard to him at firit ; and told 
him, it would be madneſs for an unexperienced 
young man, without friends, to take upon him fo 
important an office as that of being executor to 
Cæſar. 

Octavius, however, was not thus repulſed. He 
ſtill inſiſted on the money; and Antony, on the 
other hand, did every thing to mortify and affront 
him. He oppoſed him in his application for che 
tribuneſhip; and when he made uſe of the golden 
chair, which had been granted by the ſenate to his 
uncle *, he threatened that, unleſs he deſiſted to 
ſolicit the people, he would commit him to priſon. 
But when Octavius joined Cicero, and the reſt of 
Antony's enemies, and by their means obtained an 
intereſt in the ſenate; when he continued to pay his 
court to the people, and drew the veteran ſoldiers 
from their quarters, Antony thought it was time to 
accommodate; and for this purpoſe gave him a meet- 
ing in the capitol. 

An accommodation took place, but it was ſoon 
deſtroyed; for that night Antony dreamed that his 
right hand was thunderſtruck; and, a few days 
after, he was informed that Octavius had a deſign 
on his life. The latter would have juſtified himſelf, 
but was not believed; ſo that, of courſe, the breach 
became as wide as ever. They now went imme- 
diately over Italy, and endeavoured to be before 
hand with each other in ſecuring, by rewards and 
promiſes, the old troops that were in different quar- 
ters, and ſuch legions as were Kill on foot. 


® The ſenate bad decreed to Ca ſar the privilege of uſing a 
AN chair, adorned with a crown of gold and precious ſtoncs, 


all the theatres. Dion. L. xliv. ; 
. Cicero 
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Cicero, who had then conſiderable influence in the 
city, incenſed the people againſt Antony, and pre- 
valled on the ſenate to declare him a public enemy; 
to ſend the rods and the reſt of the praetorial enſigns 
to young Cæſar, and to commiſſion Hirtius and 
Panſa, the conſuls, to drive Antony out of Italy. The 
two armies engaged near Modena; and Cæſar was 
preſent at the battle. Both the conſuls were ſlain; 
but Antony was defeated. In his flight he was re- 
duced to great extremities, particularly by famine. 
Diſtreſs, however, was to him a ſchool of moral 
improvement; and Antony, in adverſity, was almoſt 
a man of virtue. Indeed, it is common for men 
under misfortunes, to have a clear idea of their 
duty; but a change of conduct is not always the 
conſequence. On ſuch occaſions, they too often 
fall back into their former manners, through the 
activity of reaſon and infirmity of mind. But 
Antony was even a pattern for his ſoldiers. From 
all the varieties of luxurious living, he came with 
readineſs to drink a little ſtinking water, and to feed 
on the wild fruits and roots of the deſart. Nay, it 
is ſaid that they eat the very bark of the trees; and 
that in paſſing the Alps, they fed on creatures that 

had never been accounted human food. 
Antony's deſign was to join Lepidus, who com- 
manded the army on the other fide of the Alps; and 
he had a reaſonable proſpect of his friendſhip, from 
the good offices he had done him with Julius Cæſar. 
When he came within a ſmall diſtance of him he 
encamped ; but receiving no encouragement, he 
refolved to hazard all upon a ſingle caſt. His hair 
was uncombed, and his beard, which he had not 
ſhayen ſince his defeat, was long. In this forlorn 
figure, with a mourning mantle thrown over him, he 
came to the camp of Lepidus, and addrefled himſelf 
to the ſoldiers. While ſome were affected with his 
appearance, and others with his eloquence, Lepi- 
dus, afraid of the conſequence, ordered the trum- 
| D d 3 Pets, 
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pets to ſound, that he might no longer be heard. 
This, however, contributed to heighten the com- 

ſſion of the ſoldiers; ſo that they tent Laelius and 
Clodius in the dreſs of thole ladies who hired out 
their favours to the army, to aſſure Antony that, 
if he had reſolution enough to attack the camp of 
Lepidus, he would meet with many who were not 
only ready to receive him, but, if he ſhould deſire 
it, to kill Lepidus. Antony would not ſuffer any 
violence to be offered to Lepidus ; but the day fol- 
lowing, at the head of his troops, he croſſed the ri. 
ver which lay between the two camps, and had the 
ſatisfaction to ſee Lepidus's ſoldiers all the while 
ſtretching out their hands to him, and AGE way 
through the entrenchments. 

When he had poſſeſſed himſelt of the camp of 
Lepidus, he treated him with great humanity, He 
ſaluted him by the name of father; and though, in 
reality, every thing was in his own power, he ſe- 
cured to him the title and the honours of general. 
This conduct brought over Munatius Plancus, who 
was at the head of a conſiderable force at no great 
diftance. Thus Antony was once more very pow- 
erful, and returned into Italy with ſeventeen entire 
legions of foot, and ten thouſand horſe. Beſide theſe, 
he left fix legions as a garriſon in Gaul, under the 
command of Varius, one of his convivial Companions, 
whom they called Cotylon *. 

Octavius, when he found that Ciceros object was 
to reſtore the liberties of the commonwealth, ſoon 
abandoned him, and came to an accommodation 
with Antony, They met, together with Lepidus, 
in a {mall river-ifland +, where the conference laſted 
thece days. The empire of the world was divided 
a ongſt them like a paternal inheritance z and that 
they found no difficulty in ſettling. But whom they 

Mau kill, and whom they ſhould ſpare, it was not 


* From 4 hatf-pint bumper; 1 Greek meaſure ſo called. 
4. In the Rhine, not far from Bologna. | 
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ſo eaſy to adjuſt, while each was for ſaving his re- 
ſpective friends, and putting to death his enemies. 
At length their reſentment againſt the latter overcame 
their kindneſs for the former. Octavius gave up 
Cicero to Antony; and Antony ſacrificed his uncle 
Lucius Cæſar to Octavius ; while Lepidus had the 
privilege of putting to death his own brother Paulus; 
though others ſay that Lepidus gave up Paulus to 
them *, though they had required him to put him 
to death himſelf. J believe there never was any 
thing ſo atrocious, or ſo execrably ſavage, as this 
commerce of murder. For while a friend was given 
up for an enemy received, the ſame action murdered 
at once the friend and the enemy ; and the deſtruc- 
tion of the former was {till more horrible, becaule it 

had not even reſentment for its apology. 

When this confederacy had taken place, the army 
deſired it might be confirmed by ſome alliance; and 

Cæſar, therefore, was to marry Claudia, the daugh- 
ter of Fulvia, Antony's wife. As ſoon as this was 
determined, they marked down ſuch as they intend- 
ed to put to death ; the number of which amounted 
to three hundred. When Cicero was ilain, Antony 
ordered his head, and the hand with which he wrote 
his Philippics, to be cut off; and when they were 
preſented to him, he laughed and exulted at the 
fight. After he was ſatiated with looking upon 
them, he ordered them to be placed on the rofira, in 
the forum. But this inſult on the dead was, in fact, 
an abuſe of his own good fortune, and of the power 
it had placed in his hands +. When his uncle, Lu- 
cius Cæſar, was purſued by his murderers, he fled 
for refuge to his ſiſter; and when the purluers had 


* The former Engliſh tranſlator ought not to have omitted 
this; becauſe it ſomewhat ſoftens at leaſt the character of Lepi- 
dus, who was certainly the leaſt execrable villain of the three. 

+ Were there any circuwſtance in Antony's life that could be 
eſteemed an inſtance of true magnanimity, the total want of that 
virtue in this caſe, would prove that ſuch a circumitance was 
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broken into the houſe, and were forcing their way 
into his chamber, ſhe placed herſelt at the door, and, 
ſtretching forth her hands, ſhe cried, . You ſhall 
& not kill Lucius Cæſar, till you have firſt killed 
e me, the mother of your general.” By this means 

ſhe ſaved her brother. | 
This triumvirate was very odious to the Romans; 
but Antony bore the greateſt blame; for he was not 
only older than Czfar, and more powerful than Le- 
Pg, but when he was no longer under difficulties, 
e fell back into the former irregularities of his life, 
His abandoned and diſſolute manners were the more 
obnox1ous to the people by his living in the houſe of 
Pompey the Great, a man no leſs diſtinguiſhed by 
his temperance and modeſty than by the honour 
of three triumphs. They were mortified to fee thoſe 
doors ſhut with inſolence againſt magiſtrates, gene- 
rals, and ambaſſadors, while they were open to 
players, jugglers, and ſottiſn ſycophants, on whom 
he ſpent the greateſt part of thoſe treaſures he had 
amaſſed by rapine. Indeed the triumvirate were 
by no means {crupulous about the manner in which 
they procured their wealth. They ſeized and fold 
the eſtates of thoſe who had been proſcribed, and, 
by falſe accuſations, defrauded their widows and 
_ orphans. They burdened the people with inſupport- 
able impoſitions ; and, being informed that large 
ſums of money, the property both of ſtrangers and 
citizens, were depoſited in the hands of the veſtals, 
they took them away by violence. When Czlar 
found that Antony's covetouſneſs was as boundleſs 
as his prodigaliiy, he demanded a diviſion of the 
treaſure, The army too was divided. Antony and 
Cæſar went into Macedonia againſt Brutus and 
Caſſius; and the government of Rome was left to 
Lepidus. | 
When they had encamped in fight of the enemy, 
Antony oppoſite to Caſſius, and Cæſar to Brutus, 
Czlar effected nothing extraordinary; but * 
| efforts 
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efforts were ſtill ſucceſsful. In the firſt engagement 
Cæſar was defeated by Brutus, his camp was taken, 
and he narrowly eſcaped by flight; though, in his | 
commentaries, he tells us, that, on account of a dream 
which happened to one of his friends, he had with- 
drawn before the battle. Caſſius was defeated by 
Antony; and-yer there are thole, too, who ſay that 
Antony was” not preſent at the battle, but only 
joined in the purſuit afterwards. As Caſſius knew 
nothing of the fucceſs of Brutus, he was killed, at 
his own earneft'entreaty, by his freedman Pinda- 
rus. Another battle was fought ſgorvafter, in which 
Brutus was defeated; and, in conſequence. of that, 
flew himfelf. Cæſar happened, at that time, to be 
ſick; and the honour of this victory, likewiſe, of 
courſe, fell to Antony. As he ſtood over the body 
of Brutus, he ſlightly reproached him for the death 
of his brother Caius, whom,” in revenge for the 
death of Cicero, Brutus had ſlain in Macedonia. It 
appeared, however, that Antony did not impute the 
death of Caius ſo much to Brutus as to Hortentius ; 
for he ordered the latter to be flain upon his brother's 
tomb. He threw his purple robe over the body of 
Brutus, and: ordered' one of his freedmen to do the 
honours of his fiineral. When he was afterwards 
informed that he had not burned the robe with the 
body, and that he had retained'part of the money 
which was to be expended on the ceremony, he com- 
manded him to be ſlain. After this victory Czfar. 
was conveyed to Rome; and it was expected that his 
diſtemper would put an end to his lite, Anton 
having traverſed ſome of the provinces! of Afia for 
the purpoſe of raifing money, paſſed with a large 
army into Greece, Contributions, indeed, were ab- 
ſolutely neceffary, when a gratuity of five thouſand 
drachmas had been promiſed to every private man. 
Antony's behaviour was at firft yery acceprable to 
the Grecians. He attended the dif] Pres of their 


* See the Life of Brutus. oh 
logicians, 
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logicians, their public diverſions, and religious ce- 
remonies. He was mild in the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, and affected to be called the friend of 
Greece; but particularly the friend of Athens, to 
which he made conſiderable preſents. The Megar- 
enſians vying with the Athenians in exhibiting 
ſomething curious, invited him to, ſee their ſenate- 
houſe ; and when they -aſked him how he liked it, 
he told them, it was J and ruinous. He took 
the dimenſions of the temple of. Apollo Pythius, as 
if he had intended to repair it; and, indeed, he 
promiſed as much to the ſenate. 

But when, leaving Lucius Cenſorinus in Greece, 
he once more paſſed into Aſia; when he had en- 
riched himſelf with the wealth of the country ; when 
his houſe was the reſort of obſequious kings, and 
queens contended for his favour by their beauty and 
munificence ; then, whilſt Cæſar was harraſſed with 
{editions at Rome, Antony once more gave up his 
foul to luxury, and fell into all the diſſipations of his 
former life. The Anaxenores and the Zuthi, the 
harpers and the pipers, Metrodorus the dancer, the 
whole corps of the Afiatic drama, who far outdid in 
buffoonery the poor wretches of Italy; theſe were 
the people of the court, the perſons that carried all 
before them. In ſhort, all was riot and diſorder: and 
Aſia, in ſome meaſure, reſembled the city mention- 
ed by Sophocles *, that was at once filled with the 
perfumes of facrifices, {ongs, and groans. 

When Antony entered Epheſus, women in the 
dreſs of Bacchanals, and men and boys habited like 
Pan and the ſatyrs, marched before him. Nothing 
was to be ſeen through the whole city but ivy-crowns, 
and ſpears wreathed with ivy, harps, flutes, and 
pipes, while Antony was hailed by the name of 


Bacchus—— 
—* Bacchus ever kind, ang free #8 


* Sophocles, Oed. Se. 1. 
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And ſuch, indeed, he was to ſome ; but to others 
he was favage and ſevere, He deprived many noble 
families of their fortunes, and beſtowed them on ſy- 
cophants and paraſites, Many were repreſented to 
be dead, who were ſtill living; and commiſſions 
were given to his knaves for ſeizing their eſtates, 
He gave his cook the eſtate of a Magneſian citizen 
for dreſſing one ſupper to his taſte : but when he laid 
a double impoſt on Aſia, Hybrias, the agent for the 
people told him, with a pleaſantry which was agree- 
able to his humour, that, “if he doubled the taxes, 
« he ought to double the ſeaſons too, and ſupply 
the people with two ſummers and two winters.” 
He added, at the ſame time, with a little more aſpe- 
rity, that, “ as Aſia had already raiſed two hun- 
& dred thouſand talents, if he had not received it, 
« he ſhould demand it of thoſe who had; but,” ſaid 
he, © if yoit received it, and yet have it not, we are 
« undone.” This touched him fenfibly ; for he was 
ignorant of many things that were tranſacted under 
his authority; not that he was 1ndolent, but unſuſ- 
petting. He had a ſimplicity in his nature, without 
much penetration. But when he found that faults 
had been committed, he expreſſed the greateſt con- 
cern and acknowledgement to the ſufferers. He 
was prodigal in his rewards, and ſevere in his pu— 
niſhments; but the exceſs was rather in the former 
than in the latter. The inſulting raillery of his con- 
verſation carried its remedy along with it; for he 
was perfectly liberal in allowing the retort, and gave 
and took with the fame good humour. This, how- 
ever, had a bad effect on his affairs. He imagined 
that thoſe: who treated him with freedom in conver- 
ſation, would not be inſincere in bulineſs. He did 

not perceive that his ſycophants were artful in their 
freedom; that they uſed it as a kind of poignant 
ſauce to prevent the ſatiety of flattery ; and that, by 
taking theſe liberties with him at table, they knew 
well that, when they complied with his opinions in 

buſineſs, 
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bafineſs; he would not think it the effect of com. 
plaifance, but a conviction of his ſuperior judg. 
ee enk u Troy: | 
Such was the frail, the flexible Antony, when the 
love of Cleopatra came in to the completion of his 
ruin. This awakened every dormant vice, inflamed 
every guilty paſſion, and totally extinguithed the 
gleams of remaining virtue. It began in this man- 
ner: When he firſt ſet out on his expedition againſt 
the Parthians, he ſent orders to Cleopatra to meet 
him in Cilicia, that ſhe might anſwer ſome accuſa- 
tions which had been laid againſt her of aſſiſtin 
Caſſrus in the war. Dellius, who went on this — | 
fage, no ſooner obſerved the beauty and addrefs of 
Cleopatra, than he concluded that fuch a woman, 
far from having any thing to apprehend from the 
reſentment: of Antony, would certainly have grear 
influence over him. He therefore paid his court to 
the amiable Egyptian, and ſolicited her. to go, as 
Homer' fays, in her beſt attire *,“ into Cilicia; 
aſſuring her that ſne had nothing to fear from Anto- 
ny, who was the moſt courtly general in the world. 
Induced by his invitation, and, in the confidence 
of chat beauty which had before touched the hearts 
of Cæſar and young Pompey, the entertaine:| no 
doubt of the conqueſt of Antony. When Cæſar 
and Pompey had her favours, ſhe was young and 
unexperienced ; but ſhe was to meer Antony at an 
age when beauty, in its full perfection, called in 
all the maturity of the underſtanding to its aid. 
Prepared, therefore, with ſuch treaſures, ornaments, 
and preſents, as were ſuitable to the dignity and af- 
fluence of her kingdom, but chiefly rely ing on her 
perſonal charms, ſhe ſet off for Cilicia. 

Though ſhe had received many prefling letters of 
invitation from Antony and his friends, ſhe held him 


» Hom. II. lib. xiv. 162. It is thus that Juno propoſes to 
meet Jupiter, when ſhe has a particular deſi gn of inſpiring him 
with love. | WR Oe OO 


in 
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in ſuch contempt, that ſhe by no means took the 
molt expeditious method of travelling. She ſailed 
along the river Cydnus in a moſt magnificent; gal- 
ley. The ſtern was covered with gold, the ſails were 
of purple, and the oars were ſilver. Theſe, in their 
motion, kept time to the muſic of flutes, and pipes, 
and harps. The queen, in the dreſs and character 
of Venus, lay under a canopy embroidered with 
gold, of the moſt exquiſite workmanſhip; while 
boys, like painted Cupids, ſtood fanning her on 
each fide of the ſopha. Her maids were of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed beauty, and, habited like the Nereids 
and the Graces, aſſiſted in the ſteerage and conduct 
of the veſſel. The fragrance of burning incenſe 
was diffuſed along the ſhores, which were covered 
with multitudes of people. Some followed the pro- 
ceſſion; and ſuch numbers went down from the city 


to ſee it, that Antony was at laſt left alone on the 


tribunal. A rumour was ſoon ſpread that Venus was 
come to feaſt with Bacchus for the benefit of Aſia. 


Antony ſent to invite her to ſupper, but ſhe thought 


it his duty to wait upon her; and, to ſhew his polite- 
neſs on her arrival, he complied. He was aſtoniſh- 
ed at the magnificence of the preparations ; but par- 


ticularly at that multitude of lights which were raiſ- 


ed oF let down together, and diſpoſed in ſuch a va- 
riety of ſquare and circular figures, that they afforded 
one of the moſt pleaſing ſpectacles that has been re- 


corded in hiſtory. The day following Antony invit- 


ed her to ſup. with him, and was ambitious to outdo 
her in the elegance and magnificence of the entertain- 
ment: but he was ſoon convinced that he came ſhort 
of her in both, and was the firſt to ridicule the mean- 


neſs and vulgarity of his treat, As ſhe found that 


Antony's humour ſavoured more of the camp than 


of the court, ſhe fell into the ſame coarle vein, and 


played upon him without the leaſt reſerve. Such was 


the variety of her powers in converſation: her 
beauty, it is ſaid, was neicher aſtoniſhing nor inimi- 
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table; but it derived a force from her wit and her 
faſcinating manner, which was abſolutely irrefiſtible, 
Her voice was delightfully melodious, and had the 
ſame variety of modulation as an inſtrument of 
many ſtrings. She ſpoke moſt languages; and there 
were but few of the foreign ambaſſadors whom ſhe 
anſwered by an interpreter. She gave audience her- 
ſelf to the Ethiopians, the Troglodites, the He- 
brews, Arabs, Syrians, Medes, and Parthians. Nor 
were theſe all the languages ſhe underſtood, though 
the kings of Egypt, her predeceſſors, could hardly 
ever attain to the Egyptian; and ſome of them for- 
got even their original Macedonian. 

Antony was fo wholly engroſſed with her charms, 
that while his wife Fulvia was maintaining his inte- 
reſt at Rome againſt Cæſar, and the Parthian forces, 
aſſembled under the conduct of Labienus in Meſo- 
potamia, were ready to enter Syria, ſhe led her amor. 
ous captive in triumph to Alexandria, There the 
veteran warrior fell into every idle exceſs of puerile 
amuſement, and offered at he ſhrine of luxury, what 
Antipho calls the greateſt of all ſacrifices, the ſacrifice 
of time. This mode of life they called he inimitable, 
They viſited each other alternately every day; and 
the profuſion of their entertainments is almoſt incre- 
dible. Philotas, a phyſician of Amphiſſa, who was at 
that time purſuing his ſtudies in Alexandria, told my 
grandfather Lamprias, that, being acquainted with 
one of Antony's cooks, he was invited to ſee the 
preparations for ſupper. When he came into the 
kitchen, beſide an infinite variety of other proviſions, 
he obſerved eight wild boars roaſting whole ; and 
expreſſed his ſurpriſe at the number of the company 
for whom this enormous proviſion niuſt have been 
made. The cook laughed, and ſaid that the company 
did not exceed twelve; but that, as every diſh was to 
be roaſted to a ſingle turn, and as Antony was un- 
certain as to the time when he would ſup, particu- 


larly ir an extraordinary bottle, or an extraordinary 
; vein 


A l n 


vein of converſation was going round, it was neceſ- 
ſary to have a ſucceſſion of ſuppers. Philotas added, 
that, being afterwards in the ſervice of Antony's el- 
deſt ſon by Fulvia, he was admitted to ſup with him 
when he did not ſup with his father; and it once 
happened, that, when another phyſician at table had 
tired the company with his noiſe and impertinence, 
he filenced him with the following ſophiſm: There 
are ſome degrees of a fever in which cold water is good 
for a man: every man who has a fever, has it in 
ſome degree; and, therefore, cold water is good for 
every man in a fever. The impertinent was {truck 
dumb with this ſyllogiſm; and Antony's ſon, who 
laughed at his diſtreſs, to reward Philotas for his 
good offices, pointing to a magnificent ſideboard of 
plate, ſaid, All that, Philotas, is yours.“ Philotas 
acknowledged the kind offer, but thought it too 
much for ſuch a boy to give. And, afterwards, when 
a ſervant brought the plate to him in a cheſt; that he 
might put his ſeal upon it, he refuled, and, indeed, 
was afraid to accept it: Upon which the ſervant 
{a1d, * What are you afraid of? Do not you conſider 
« that this is a preſent from the ſon of Antony, who 
could eaſily give you its weight in gold? How- 
ever, I would recommend 1t to you to take the 
value of it in money. In this plate there may be 
« {ome curious pieces of ancient workmanſhip that 
Antony may fie a value on.” Such are the an- 
ecdotes which my grandfather told me he had from 
Philotas. 5 L 
Cleopatra was not limited to Plato's four kinds of 
flattery *. She had an infinite variety of it. Whe- 
ther Antony were in the gay or the ſerious humour, 
ſtill ſhe had ſomething ready for his amuſement. She 
was with him night and day. She gamed, ſhe 
drank, ſhe hunted, ſhe reyiewed with him. In his 
night-rambles, when he was reconnoitring the doors 
and windows of the citizens, and throwing out his 


* Plato, Gorgias, 
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jeſts upon them, ſhe attended him in the habit of a 
ſervant ; which he alſo, on ſuch occaſions, affected to 
wear. ' From theſe expeditions, he frequently re- 
turned a ſufferer both in perſon and character. But 
though ſome of the Alexandrians were diſpleaſed 
with this whimſical humour, others enjoyed it, and 
laid, that Antony preſented his comic parts in 
Alexandria, and reſerved the tragic for Rome. To 
mention all his follies would be too trifling ; but his 
fiſhing ſtory muſt not be omitted. He was a fiſhing 
one day with Cleopatra, and had ill ſucceſs, which, 
in the preſence of his miſtreſs, he looked upon as a 
diſgrace ; he, therefore, ordered one of the aſſiſtants 
ro dive and put on his hook ſuch as had been taken 
before. This ſcheme he put in practice three or four 
times, and Cleopatra perceived it. She affected, 
however, to be ſurpriſed at his ſucceſs ; expreſſed 
her wonder to the people about her; and, the 
day following, invited them to ſee freſh proofs of it. 
When the following day came, the veſſel was crowd- 
ed wich people; and as ſoon as Antony had let down 
his line, ſhe ordered one of her divers immediately 
to put a falt-fiſh on his hook. When Antony found 
he had caught his fiſh, he drew up his line; and 
this, as may be ſuppoſed, occafioned no {mall mirth 
amongſt the ſpectators. Go, general,” ſaid Cleo- 
patra, leave fiſhing to us petty princes of Pharus 
« and Canopus; your game is cities, kingdoms, and 
«provinces #7”: - 

In the midſt of theſe ſcenes of feſtivity and diſſipa- 
tion, Antony received two unfavourable meſlages ; 
one from Rome, that his wife Fulvia, and his bro- 
ther Lucius, after long diſſentions between themſelves, 
had joined to oppoſe Cæſar, but were overpowered, 


* This expreſſion of Cleopatra's has ſomething of the ſame 
turn with that paſſage in Virgil 


Excudent ali ſpirantia mollius aera! 
Tu regere imeprio populos Romane memento, 


and 


and obliged to fly out of Italy. The other inform- 
ed him, that Labienus and the Parthians had re- 
duced Aſia, from Syria and the Euphrates to Lydia 
and Ionia. It was with difficulty that even this rouſed 
him from his lethargy : but waking at length; and 
literally, waking from a fit of intoxication, he ſer 
out againſt the Parthians, and proceeded as far as 
Phoenicia. However, upon the receipt of ſome very 
moving letters from Fulvia, he turned his courſe to- 
wards Italy, with two hundred ſhips. Such of his 
friends as had fled from thence he received ; and 
from theſe he learnt that Fulvia had been the prin- 
cipal cauſe of the diſturbances in Rome. Her diſ- 
poſition had a natural tendency to violence and diſ- 
cord ; and, on this occaſion, it was abetted by 
jealouſy ; for ſhe expected that the diſorders of 
ſtaly would call Antony from the arms of Cleopatra: 
That unhappy woman died at Sycion, in her progreſs 
to meet her huſband. 

This event opened an opportunity for a reconci- 
hation with Ceſar ; for when Antony came to Italy, 
and Cæſar expreſſed no reſentment againſt him, but 
threw all the blame on Fulvia, their reſpective friends 
interfered, and brought them to an accommodation 
The eaſt, within the boundaries of the Ionian ſea, 
was given to Antony; the weſtern provinces to 
Cæſar; and Lepidus had Africa. When they did 
not accept of the conſulſhip themſelves, they were 
to diſpoſe of it as they thought proper in their 
durns. | 

After theſe matters were ſettled, they thought of 
means to ſecure this union which fortune had ſet on 
foot, Cæſar had a ſiſter older than himſelt, named 
Octavia; but they had different mothers : the mo- 
ther of Octavia was Ancharia; Cæſar's mother was 
Attia. He had a great affection for this fiſter, for 
ſhe was a woman of extraordinary merit. Sh had 
been already married to Caius Marcellus; but a hitle 
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before this had buried her huſband; and, as Antony 
had loſt his wife, there was an opening for a freſh 
union. His connection with Cleopatra he did 
not affect to deny; but he abſolutely denied that he 
was married to her; and, in this circumſtance, in- 
deed, his prudence prevailed over his love. His 
marriage with Octavia was univerſally withed. It 
was the general hope that a woman of her beauty 
2nd diſhinguiſhed virtues would acquire ſuch an in- 
fluence over Antony, as might, in the end, be ſa- 
lutary to the ſtate. Conditions being mutually 
agreed upon, they procecded to ſolemnize the nup- 
tials at Rome; and the law which permits no widow 
to marry till the expiration of ten months after the 
deceaſe of her huſband, was diſpenfed with by the 
ſenate. 

Sextus, the ſon of Pompey, who was then in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Sicily, had not only made great ravages in 
Italy, but had covered the fea with ſuch a number 
of piratical veſtels, under the command of Menas 
and Menecrates, that it was no longer ſafe for other 
{hips to paſs. He had been favourable, notwith- 
ſtanding, to Antony ; for he had given a kind re- 
ception to his mother and his wite Fulvia, when 
they were obliged to fly from Rome. It was judged 
proper, therefore, to accommodate matters with 
him; and, for this purpoſe, a meeting was held at 
the promontory of Miſenum, by the mole that runs 
into the fea, Pompey was attended by his fleet; 
Antony and Cæſar by an army of foot. At this in- 
terview it was ſettled, that Pompey ſhould keep 
Sicily and Sardinia, on condition that he ſhould clear 
the ſea of pirates, and ſend a certain quantity of corn 
to Rome. When theſe things were determined, 
they mutually invited each other to ſupper; but it 
fell to the lot of Pompey to give the firſt entertain- 
ment. When Antony aſked him where they ſhould 
tup : © There,” laid he, pointing to the admiral- 
galley of ſix oars, that is the ned patrimonial 
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te manſion-houſe that is left to Pompey;“ and it 
implied, at the ſame time, a ſarcaſm on Antony, 
who was then in poſſeſſion of his fither's houſe. 
However, he entertained them very politely, after 
conducting them over a bridge from the promontory 
to the ſhip that rode at anchor. uring the enter- 
tainment, while the raillery ran briſkly on Antony 
and Cleopatra, Menas came to Pompey and told 
him ſecretly, that, if he would permit him to cut 
the cable, he would not only make him maſter of 
Sicily and Sardinia, but of the whole Roman em- 
pire. Pompey, after a moment's deliberation, anſwer- 
ed, that he ſhould have done it without conſulting 
bim. « We-muſt now let it alone,” ſaid he, for 
] cannot break my oath of treaty.” The compli- 
ment of the entertainment was returned by his gueſts, 
and he then retired to Sicily. q 

Antony, after the accommodation, ſent Ventidius 
into Aſia, to itop the progreſs of the Parthians. All 
matters of public adminiftration were conducted 
witli the greateſt harmony between him and Octa- 
vius; and, in compliment to the latter, he took 
upon himſelf the office of high prieſt to Cæſar the 
dictator. But, alas! in their conteſts! at play, Cæ- 
far Was pen ſuperior, and Antony was marti- 
ſied! He had in Ins lute a fortune: telling gypſey, 
who was 0 feilen in the calculation of nativities. This 
man,; either to oblige Cleopatra, or following the in- 
veſtigation / of truth, told Antony that the ſtar of his 
fortune, however otorjous i in itfelt, was echpſed and 
obſcured by Ceſar's ; and adviſed him by all means 
to keep at the greateſt diſtance from that young man. 
© The genius of your lite,“ ſaid he, “ is afraid of 
* his: when it is alone, its port is erect and fear- 
« leſs; when his approaches, it is dejected and de- 


« preſt. Indeed, there were many circumſtances 


chat ſeemed to juſtify the conjurer's doctrine; for in 
every kind of play, whether they caſt lots or caſt 
the die, Antony was ſtill the loſer. In their cock- 
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before this had buried her huſband ; and, as Antony 


had loſt his wife, there was an opening for a freſh 
union. His connection with Cleopatra he did 
not affect to deny; but he abſolutely denied that he 
was married to her; and, in this circumſtance, in- 
deed, his prudence prevailed over his love. His 
marriage with Octavia was univerſally wiſhed. It 
was the general hope that a woman of her beauty 
and diſhinguiſhed virtues would acquire ſuch an in- 
fluence over Antony, as might, in the end, be ſa- 
lutary to the ſtate. Conditions being mutually 
agreed upon, they procecded to ſolemnize the nup- 
tials at Rome; and the law which permits no widow 
to marry till the expiration of ten months after the 
deceaſe of her huſband, was diſpenfed with by the 
ſenate. 

Sextus, the ſon of Pompey, who was then in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Sicily, had not only made great ravages in 
Italy, but had covered the ſea with ſuch a number 
of piratical veſtels, under the command of Menas 
and Menecrates, that it was no longer ſafe for other 
{hips to paſs. He had been favourable, notwith- 
ſtanding, to Antony ; for he had given a kind re- 
ception to his mother and his wife Fulvia, when 
they were obliged to fly from Rome. It was judged 
proper, there fore, to accommodate matters with 
him; and, for this purpoſe, a meeting was held at 
the promontory of Miſenum, by the mole that runs 
into the fea, Pompey was attended by his fleet; 
Antony and Cæſar by an army of foot. At this in- 
terview it was ſettled, that Pompey ſhould keep 
Sicily and Sardinia, on condition that he ſhould clear 
the ſea of pirates, and ſend a certain quantity of corn 
to Rome. When theſe things were determined, 
they mutually invited each other to ſupper; but it 
fell to the lot of Pompey to give the firſt entertain- 
ment. When Antony aſked him where they ſhould 
tup : © There,” taid he, pointing to the admiral- 
galley of fix oars, that is the = patrimonia 
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& manſion-houſe that is left to Pompey;” and it 
implied, at the ſame time, a ſarcaſm on Antony, 
who was then in poſſeſſion of his father's houſe. 
However, he entertained them very politely, after 
conducting them over a bridge from the promontory 
to the ſhip that rode at anchor. During the enter- 
tainment, : while the raillery ran briſkly on Antony 
and Cleopatra, Menas came to Pompey and told 
him ſecretly, that, if he would permit him to cut 
the cable, he would not only make him maſter of 
Sicily and Sardinia, but of the whole Roman em- 
pire. Pompey, after a moment's deliberation, anſwer- 
ed, that he ſhould have done it without conſulting 
bim. « MWe muſt now let it alone,” ſaid he, “ for 
] cannot break my oath of treaty.” The compli- 
ment of the entertainment was returned by his gueſts, 
and he then retired to Sicily. 

Antony, after the accommodation, ſent ventidius 
into Aſia, to ſtop the progreſs of the Parthians. All 
matters of public adminiftration were conducted 
witli: the greateſt harmony between him and Octa- 
vius; and, in compliment to the latter, he took 
upon himſelf che office of high prieſt to Czfar the 
dictator. But, alas! in their conteſts! at play, Cz- 
lar was een ſuperior, and Antony was morti- 
fied! He had in his lioufe a fortune: telling gypſey, 
who was 0 fille in the calculation of nativities. This 
man; either to oblige Cleopatra, or following the in- 
veltigation/of truth, told Antony chat the ſtar of his 
fortune, however glorjous in itſelf, was eclipſed and 

obſcured by Cæſar's ; and adviſed him by all maans 
to keep at the greateſt diſtance from that young man. 
The genius of your lite,“ ſaid he, “is afraid of 
© his: when it is alone, its port is erect and fear- 
i * els; when his approaches, it is dejected and de- 
eſt” Indeed, there were Many circumitances 
BY. ſeemed to juſtify the conjurer's doctrine ; for in 
every kind of play, whether they caſt lots or caſt 
the die, Antony was ſtill the loſer. In their cock- 
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fights and quail-fights, it was ſtill Cæſar's cock, 
and Cæſar's quail. Theſe things, co-operating with 
the conjurer's obſervations, had ſuch an effect on 
Antony, that he gave up the management of his do- 
meſtic affairs to Cæſar, and left Italy. Octavia, 
who had by this time brought him a daughter, he 
took with him into Greece. He wintered in Athens, 
and there he learnt that his affairs in Aſia, under 
Ventidius, were ſucceſsful ; that the Parthians were 
routed, and that Labienus and Pharnapates, the 
ableſt generals of Orodes, fell in the battle. In 
honour of this victory he gave an entertainment to 
the Greeks, and treated the Athenians with an exhi- 
bition of the Gymnaſtic games, in which he took 
the maſter's part himſelf. The robes and enſigns of 
the general were laid afide; the rods, the cloke, and 
the ſlippers of the Gymnaſiarch were aſſumed; and 
when the combatants had fought ſuthciently, he part- 
ed them himſelf. | 

When he went to the war he took with him a 
crown of the facred olive; and, by the direction of 
{ſome oracle or other, a veſſel of water filled out of 
the Clexſydra *. In the mean time, Pacorus, fon 
of the king of Parthia, made an incurſion into Sy- 
ria; but was routed by Ventidius in Cyrreſtica, and, 
with the greateſt part of his army, fell in the battle. 
This celebrated victory made ample amends for the 
defeat of Craſſus. The Parthians had now been 
thrice conquered, and were confined within the 
bounds of Media and Meſopotamia, Ventidius 
would not purſue the Parthians any farther, for fear 
of exciting the envy of Antony ; he, therefore, turn- 
ed his arms againſt the revolters, and brought them 
back to their duty. Amongſt theſe was Antiochus, 
the king of Commagene, whom he beſieged in the 
city of Samoſata. That prince, at firſt, offered to 


The Clepſydra was a fountain belonging to the citadel at 
Athens; ſo called, becauſe it was ſometimes full of water, and 
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pay a thouſand talents, and to ſubmit himſelt to the 
Roman empire; upon which Ventidius told him, 
that he muſt ſend propoſals to Antony, for he was 
then at no great diſtance; and he had not com- 
miſſioned Ventidius to make peace with Antiochus, 
that ſomething at leaſt might be done by himſelf. 
But while the ſiege was thus prolonged, and the 

ople of Samoſata deſpaired of obtaining terms, 
that deſpair produced a degree of courage which de- 
feated every effort of the beſiegers; and Antony was 
at laſt reduced to the diſgraceſul neceſſity of accept- 

ing three hundred talents. 

Atter he had done a little towards ſettling the at- 
fairs of Syria, he returned to Athens, and ſent Ven- 
tidius to Rome to enjoy the reward of his merit in a 
triumph. He was the only general that ever triumph- 
ed over the Parthians. His birth was obſcure, but 
his connections with Antony brought him into great 
appointments ; and, by making the beſt uſe of them, 
he confirmed what was {aid of Antony and Octavius 
Cæſar, that they were more ſuccelsful by their heu- 
tenants than when they cemmanded in perſon. This 
obſervation, with regard to Antony in particular, 
might be juftified by "the ſucceſs of Soffius and Ca- 
nidius. The former had done great things in Sy- 
ria; and the latter, whom he left in Armenia, re- 
duced the whole country; and, after defeating the 
Kings of Iberia and Albania, penetrated as far as 
Mount Caucaſus, and ſpread the terror of Antony's 
name and power through thoſe barbarous nations. 

Soon after this, upon hearing ſome difagreeable 
reports concerning the deſigns or the conduct of Cæ- 
far, he failed for Italy with a fleet of three hundred 
ſhips; and being refuſed the harbour of Brundu- 
Foc. he made för Tarentum. There he was pre- 
vailed on by his wife Octavia, who accompanied 
him, and was then pregnant a third time, to ſend 
her to her brother; and ſhe was fortunite enough 
to meet him in her journey, attended by his two 
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friends, Mecenas and Agrippa. In her conference 
with him, ſhe intreated him to confider the peculi- 
arity of her ſituation, and not to make the happieſt 
woman in the world the moſt unfortunate. The 
c eyes of all,” {aid ſhe, “ are neceſſarily turned on 
& me, who am the wife of Antony, and the ſiſter of 
« Cæſar; and ſhould theſe chiefs of the empire, 
« miſled by haſty counſels, involve the whole in war, 
« whatever may be the event, it will be unhappy 
« for me.”  Czjar was tofrened by the intreatics of 
his ſiſter, and proceeded with, peaccable views to 
Tarentum. His arrival afforded a general ſatisſac- 
tion to the people: they were pleaſed to ſee ſuch 
an army on the ſhore, and ſuch a fleet in the 
harbour, in the mutual diſpoſition for peace; and 
nothing but compliments and expreſſions of kindneſs 
paſſing between the generals. Antony firſt invited 
Czar to ſup with him; and in compliment to Oc- 
tavia, he accepted the invitation. At length it was 
agreed, that Cæſar ſhould give up to Antony two 
legions for the Parthian ſervice; and that Antony, 
in return, ſhould leave a hundred armed gallies with 
Cæſar. Octavia, moreover, engaged Antony to 
give up twenty light ſhips to Cæſat, and procured 
from her brother a thoutand foot for her huſband, 
Matters being thus accommodated, Cæſar went to 
war with Pompey for the recovery of Sicily ; and 
Antony, leaving under his protection his wife and 
children, both by the preſent and the former mar- 

riage, ſailed for Aſia. out Fit: 
Upon his approach to Syria, the love- of Cleo- 
patra, which had fo long been dormant in his heart, 
and which better counſels ſeemed totally to have ſup- 
preit, revived again, and took poſſeſſion of bis foul. 
The unruly ſteed, to which Plato“ compares certain 
S OE. paſſions, 


AN 


* Plutarch here alludes to that paſſage in Plato, where he 
compares the ſoul to a winged chariot with two, horſes and 2 
charioteer. One cf theſe horſes is miſchievous and unruly ; = 
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paſſions, once more broke looſe; and, in ſpite of 
honour, intereſt, and prudence, Antony ſent Fon- 
teius Capito to conduct Cleopatra into Syria. 

U pon her arrival he made her the moſt magnifi- 
cent preſents. He gave her the provinces of Phoe- 
nicia, Cacloſyria, Cyprus, great part of Cilicia, that 
diſtrict of Judaca Which produces the balm, and 
that part of Arabia Nabathea which lies upon the 
ocean. Theſe extravagant gifts were diſagreeable to 
the Romans: for, thor ugh he had often conferred on 
private perſons conſiderable governments and king- 
doms ; though he had deprived many princes of 
their dominons, and beheaded Antigonus of Judaea, 
the firſt King that ever ſuffered in ſuch a manner * : 
yet nothing ſo much diſturbed the Romans as his 
enormous profuſion in favour of that woman; nor 
were they leſs offended at his giving the ſurnames of 
the ſun and moon to the twins he had by her. 

But Antony knew well how to give a fair appear- 
ance to the moſt diſreputable actions. The great- 
neſs of the Roman empire, he ſaid, appeared more 
in giving than in receiving kingdoms; and that it 
was proper for perſons of hioh birth and ſtation to 
extend and ſecure their nobility by leaving children 
and ſucceſſors born of different princes; chat his an- 
ceſtor Hercules truſted not to the fertility of one wo- 
man, as if he had feared the penalties annexed to the 
law of Solon, but by various connections with the 
ſex, became the founder of many families. 

After Oredes was flain by his fon Phraates+, who 
took poſſeſſion of the kingdom, many of the Par- 


other gentle and tractable. The charioteer is reaſon: the un- 
ruly horſe denotes the concupiſcent, and the tractable horſe the 
iraſcible part. PLATO, Phaed. 

* Dion tells us that Antigonus was firſt tied to a ſtake and 
whipped ; and that, afterwards, his throat was cut. ATzoÞz2:, 
and not axis, is the word he utes, Livy ſays, Deligati ad 
alum, uirgiſque cacſi, et ſecuri percu 
F , — Fete form Hora mentions. Redditum Cy i 
ſolio Phraattn, Lib. III. Ode 2. : 
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thian chiefs fled to Antony; and amongſt the reſt, 
Moneſes, a man of great dignity and power, An- 
tony thinking that Moneſes, in his fortune, reſem- 
bled Themiſtocles, and comparing his own wealth 
and magnificence to that of the kings of Perſia, 
gave him three cities, Lariſſa, Atethuls and Hie- 
rampolis, which was before called Bombyce. But 
when Phraates ſent Moneſes aſſurances of his ſafety, 
he readily diſmiſſed him. On this occaſion he 
formed a ſcheme to deceive Phraates. He pretend- 
ed a dilpoſition for peace, and required only that 
the Roman ſtandards and enſigns which had been 
taken at the defeat of Craſſus, and ſuch of the pri- 
ſoners as ſtill ſurvived, might be reſtored. He 
ſent Cleopatra into Egypt; after which he marched 
through Arabia and Armenia, where, as ſoon as 
his own troops were joined by the allies, he review- 
ed his army. He had ſeveral princes in alliance with 
him, but Artavaldes, king of Armenia, was the 
moſt powerful; for he furniſhed ſix thouſand horſe 
and ſeven thouſand foot. At this review there ap- 
peared ſixty thouſand Roman foot, and ten thou- 
ſand horſe; who, though chiefly Gauls and Spa- 
niards, were reckoned as Romans. The number of 
the allies, including the light armed and the cavalry, 
amounted to thirty thouſand. 

This formidable armament, which ſtruck terror 
into the Indians beyond Bactria, and alarmed all 
Aſia, his attachment to Cleopatra rendered perfectly 
uſelels. His impatience to return and ſpend the 
winter in her arms, made him take the field too early 
in the ſeaſon, and precipitated all his meaſures. As 
a man who is under the power of enchantment can 
only act as the impulſe of the magic directs him, his 
eye was continually drawn to Cleopatra; and to re- 
turn to her was a greater object than to conquer the 
world. He ought certainly to have winrered in Ar- 
- menia, that he might give a proper reſpite and re- 
18 8 Ba : freſhment 
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freſhment to his men, after a march of a thouſand 
miles. In the early part of the ſpring he ſhould 
have made himſelf maſter of Media, before the 
Parthian troops were drawn out of garriſon ; but 
his impatience put him upon the march, and leaving 
Armenia on the left, he paſſed through the province 
of Atropatene, and laid waſte the country. In his 
haſte, he lef: behind him the battering engines, 
amongſt which was a ram eighty feet long ; and 
theſe followed the camp on three hundred carriages. 
Had any damage happened to theſe, it would have 
been impoſſible to repair them in this upper part of 
Aſia, where there is no timber of height or ſtrength 
ſufficient for the purpoſe. However, they were 
brought after him under the conduct of Statianus ; 
and in the mean time he laid fiege to the large city 
of Phraata, the reſidence of the king of Media's 
wives and children. Here he perceived his error in 
leaving the engines behind; for want of which he 
was obliged to throw up a mount againſt the wall, 
and that required conſiderable time and labour. 

In the mean time, Phraates came up with a nu- 
merous army, and being informed that Antony had 
left behind him his machines, he lent a large detach- 
ment to intercept them. This party fell upon Sta- 
tianus, who with ten thouſand of his men was ſlain 
upon the ſpot. Many were taken priſoners, among 
whom was king Polemo; and the machines were 
ſeized by the enemy and deſtroyed. 

This miſcarriage greatly diſcouraged the army; 
and Artavaſdes, though he had been the promoter 
of the war, withdrew his forces in deſpair. The 
Parthians, on the other hand, encourage by their 
ſucceſs, came up with the Romans while they were 
employed in the ſiege, and treated them with the 
molt inſolent menaces and contempt. Antony, who 
knew that deſpair and timidity would be the conſe- 
quence of inaction, led out ten legions, three prae- 
torian cohorts heavy armed, and the whole body of 
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cavalry, on the buſineſs of foraging. He was pers 
ſuaded, at the ſame time, that this was the only me- 
thod of drawing the enemy after him, and bringing 
them to a battle. After one day's progreſs, he ob- 
ſerved the enemy in motion, and watching an op- 
portunity to fall upon him in his march. Hereupon 
he put up in his camp the ſignal for battle; but, at 
the ſame time, he ſtruck his rents, as if his intention 
was not to figat, but to retire. Accordingly he 
paſſed the army of the barbatians, which was drawn 
up in form of a creſcent; but he had previouſly 
given orders to the horſe to charge the enemy, full 
ſpeed, as ſoon as their ranks were within reach of 
the legionary troops. The Parthians were ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment at the order of the Roman army, 
when they oblerved them paſs at regular intervals 
without confuſion, and brandiſh their pikes in ſi- 
lence. 

When the ſignal was given for battle, the horſe 
turned ſhort, and fell with loud ſhouts on the enemy. 
The Parthians received the attack with firmneſs; 
though they were too cloſe in with them for the 
uſe of their bows. But when the infantry came to 
the charge, their ſhouts, and the claſhing of their 
arms, ſo frightened the enemy's horſes, that they 
were no longer manageable; and the Parthians fled 
without once engaging. Antony purſued them 
cloſely, in hopes that this action would, in a great 
meaſure, terminate the war. But when the infantry 
had followed them fifty furlongs, and the cavalry at 
leaſt an hundred and fifty, he found that he had not 
flain above eighty of the enemy, and that thirty only 
were taken prifoners. Thus, the little advantage of 
their victories, and the heavy loſs of their defeats, 
as in the recent inſtance of the carriages, was a freſh 
diſcouragement to the Romans. 

The day following, they returned wich their bag- 
gage to the camp before Phraata. In theit march 
they met with ſome ſtraggling troops of the 3 
0 Alter- 
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afterwards with greater parties, and at laſt with the 
whole body, which, having eafily rallied, appeared 
like a freſh army, and haraſfed them in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it was with difficulty they reached their 
camp. | 

The Median garriſon, in the abſence of Antony, 
had made a fally; and thoſe who were left to defend 
the mount, had quitted their poſt and fled. An- 
tony, at his return, puniſhed the fugitives by deci- 
mation ; that 1s, he divided them into tens, and in 
each diviſion, put one to death, on whom the lot 
happened to fall. Thoſc that eicaped had their al- 
lowance in barley inſtead of wheat. 

Both parties now found their difficulties in the 
war. Antony had the dread of famine before him, 
for he could not forage without a terrible ſlaughter 
of his men ; and Phraates, who knew the temper 
of the Parthians, was apprehenſive, that if the Ro- 
mans perſiſted in carrying on the fiege, as ſoon as 
the autumnal equinox was pail, and the winter ſet 
in, he ſhould be deferted by his army, Which would 
not, at that time, endure the open field. To prevent 
this, he had recourſe to ſtratagem. He ordered his 
officers not to purſue the Romans too cloſe when they 
were foraging, but to permit them to carry off pro- 
vations. He commanded them, at the ſame time, 
to compliment them on their valour, and to exprels 
his high opinion of the Roman bravery. They were 
inſtructed, likewiſe, as opportunity might offer, to 

blame the obſtinacy of Antony, which expoſed o 
many brave men to the ſeverities of famine and a 
winter campaign, who mult ſuffer of courſe, not- 
withſtanding all the Parthians could do for them, 
while Phraates fought for nothing more than peace, 
though he was {till deicated in his benevolent inten- 
tions. 5 

Antony, on theſe reports, began to conceive 
hopes; but he would not offer any terms before he 
Was latisfied whether they came originally * the 

ing. 
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king. The enemy aſſured him that ſuch were the 
ſentiments of Phraates; and, being induced to be. 
lieve them, he ſent ſome of his friends to demand 
the ſtandards, and the priſoners that came into their 
hands on the defeat of Craſſus; for he thought, if 
he demanded nothing, it might appear that he was 
pleaſed with the privilege of retreating. The Par- 
thian anſwered, that the ſtandards and priſoners could 
not be reſtored ; but that Antony, if he thought 
proper, was at liberty to retreat in ſafety. 

After ſome tew days had been ſpent in making up 
the baggage, he began his march. On this occaſion, 
though he had the happieſt eloquence in addreſſing 
his ſoldiers, and reconciling them to every fituation 
and event, yet, whether it was through ſhame or 
ſorrow, or both, he left that office to Domitius 
Aenobarbus. Some of them were offended at this, 
as an act of contempt; but the greater part under- 
ſtood the cauſe, and, pity ing their general, paid him 
ſtill greater attention. 

Antony had determined to take his route through 
a plain and open country; but a certain Mardian, 
who was well acquainted with the practices of the 
Parthians, and had approved his faith to the Romans 
at the battle when the machines were loſt, adviſed 
him to take the mountains on his right, and not to 
expoſe his heavy-armed troops in an open country 
to the attacks of the Parthian bowmen and cavalry. 
Phraates, he ſaid, amuſed him with fair promiſes, 
merely to draw bim off from the ſiege ; but if he 
would take him for his guide, he would conduct him 
by a way that was nearer, and better furniſhed with 
neceſſaries. Antony deliberated for ſome time upon 
this. He would not appear to doubt the honour of 
the Parthians after the truce they had agreed to; 
and yet, he could not but approve of a way which 
was nearer, and which lay through an inhabit- 
ed country. At laſt, he required the neceſſary 
pledges of the Mardian's faith ; „ Which he gave in 
ſuffering 
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fuffering himſelf to be bound till he ſhould have 
conducted the army into Armenia. In this condi- 
tion he led the Romans peaceably along for two 
days; but, on the third, when Antony, expecting 
nothing leſs than the Parthians, was marching for- 
ward in diſorderly ſecurity, the Mardian obſerving 
the mounds of a river broken down, and the waters 
let out into the plain where they were to paſs, con- 
cluded that the Parthians had done this to retard 
their march, and adviſed Antony to be on his guard; 
for the enemy, he ſaid, was at no great diſtance. 
Whilft Antony was drawing up his men, and pre- 
paring ſuch of them as were armed with darts and 
ſlings to make a ſally againit the enemy, the Parthians 
came upon him, and by ſurrounding his army, 
haraſſed it on every part. The light armed Ro- 
mans, indeed, made an incurſion upon them, and, 
galling them with their miſſive weapons, obliged 
them to retreat; but they ſoon returned to the 
charge, till a band of the Gauliſh cavalry attacked 
and diſperſed them; ſo that they appeared no more 
that day. 


Antony, upon this, found what meaſures he was 


to take; and, covering both wings and the rear 
with ſuch troops as were armed with miſſive wea- 
pons, his army marched in the form of a ſquare. 
The cavalry had orders to repel the attacks of the 
enemy, but not to purtue them to any great diſtance. 
The Parthians, of courſe, when in four ſucceſſive 
days they could make no conſiderable impreſſion, 
and found themſelves equally annoyed in their turn, 
grew more remiſs, and, finding an excule in the 
winter ſeaſon, began to think of a retreat. On the 
fifth day, Flavius Gallus, a general officer of great 
courage and valour, requeſted Antony that he would 
indulge him with a number of hght-armed troops 


from the rear, together with a few horſe from the 


front; and with theſe he propoſed to perform forme 
conſiderable exploit. Theſe he obtained, and in 
repeliing 
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repelling the attacks of the Parthians, he did not, 
like the reſt, retreat by degrees towards the body of 
the army, but maintained his ground, and tought 
rather on the offenſive than on the defenſive. When 
the othcers of the rear obſerved that he was ſeparated 
from the reſt, they ſent to recall him; but he did 
not obey the fammans, It is fail, however, that 
Titius the quaeitor turned back the ſtandard, and 
inveighed againit Gallus for leading ſo many brave 
men to deſtruction. Gallus, on the other hand, re- 
turned his reproaches; and, commanding thoſe 
who were about him to ſtand, he made his retreat 
alone. Gallus had no ſoouer made an impreſſion on 
the enemy's front, than he was ſurrounded, In this 
diſtreſs he {ent for aſſiſtance; and here the general 
officers, and Canidius, the favourite of Antony, a- 
mongſt the reſt, committed a moſt capital error: — 
Inſtead of leading the whole arny againſt the Par- 
thians, as ſoon as one detachment was overpowered, 
they ſent another to its {ſupport ; and thus, by de- 
grees, they would have ſacrificed great part of the 
troops, had not Antony come haſtily from the front 
with the heavy armed, and urging on the third le- 
gion through the midſt of the fugitives, ſtopped the 
enemy's purſuit. 

In this action, no fewer than three thouſand were 
ſlain, and five thouſand brought back wounded to the 
camp. Amongſt the laſt was Gallus, who had four 
arrows ſhot through his body; and ſoon after he died 
of his wounds. Antony viſited all that had ſuffered 
on this unhappy occaſion, and conſoled them with 
tears. of real grief and affection ; while the wounded 
ſoldiers, embracing the hand of their general, in- 
treated him not to attend to their ſufferings, but to 
his own health and quiet.“ While our general | 18 
« ſafe, all,” ſaid they, “ is well.” It is certain that 
there was not in thoſe days a braver or a finer army. 
The men were tall, ſtout, able and willing to endure 
the greateſt tolls. Their reſpect and ready ovedience 
[Oo 
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to their general was wonderful. Not a man in che 
army, from the firſt officer to the meaneſt ſoldier, 
but would have preferred the favour of Antony to 
his own life and fafety. In all theſe reſpects they were 
at leaſt equal to the armies of ancient Rome. A va- 
riety of cauſes, as we have obſerved, concurred to 
produce this: Antony's noble birth, his eloquence, 
his candour, his liberality and magnificence, and 
the familiar pleaſantry of his converſation, Theſe 
were the general cauſes of the affection he found in 
his army; and, on this particular occaſion, his ſym- 
pathiſing with the wounded, and attending to their 
wants, made them totally forget their ſufferings. 

The Parthians, who had, before, begun to lan- 
guiſh in their operations, were fo much elevated 
with this advantage, and held the Romans in ſuch 
contempt, that they even ſpent the night by their 
camp, in hopes of ſeizing the baggage while they 
deſerted their tents. At break of day numbers 
more came up, to the amount, as it is ſaid, of forty 
thouſand horſe; for the Parthian king had ſent even 
his body guard, ſo confident was he of abſolute vic- 
tory : as to himſelf, he never was preſent at any en- 
gagement. 

Antony being now to addreſs his ſoldiers, called 
for mourning apparel, thar his ſpeech might be more 
affecting ; but as his friends would not permit this, 
he appeared in his general's robe. "Thoſe that had 
been victorious he praiſcd, thoſe who had fled he re- 
proached ; the former encouraged him' by every teſ- 
timony of their zeal ; ; the latter, offering themſelves 
either to decimation or any other kind of puniſhment. 
that he might think proper to inflict upon them, 
intreated him to forego his ſorrow and concern. 
Upon this he raiſed his hands to heaven, and prayed 
to the gods, “ That if his happier fortune was to be 
followed by future evil, it might affect only him- 


ei, and that his army might: be ſafe and victo- 
e rious.“ | : 
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The day following they marched out in better and 
firmer order; and the Parthians, who thought they 
had nothing to do but plunder, when they ſaw their 
enemy in treſh ſpirits, and in a capacity for renew- 
ing the engagement, were extremely diſconcerted. 
However, they fell upon the Romans from the ad- 
jacent declivities, and galled them with their arrows 
as they were marching flowly forward. Againſt 


the legionaries, who placing one knee upon the 
ground, received the arrows on their ſhields, The 


in a r:gular gradation ; ſo that this curious fortifica- 
tion, which defended them from the arrows of the 
enemy, reſembled the roof of a houſe. 
The Parthians, who thought that the Romans reſt- 
ed on their knees only through wearineſs and fatigue, 
threw away their bows, and came to cloſe engage- 
ment with their ſpears. Upon this the Romans 
leaped up with aloud thout, cut to pieces thoſe who 
came firſt to the attack, and put all the reſt to flight. 
This method of attack and defence being repeated 
every day, they made but little progres in their 
march, and were, beſides, diſtreſſed for want of pro- 
viſions ; they could not forage without fighting ; the 
corn they could get was but little, and even H t they 
had not inſtruments to grind. The greateſt part 
of them had been left behind ; for many of their 
beaſts of burthen were dead, and many were em- 
ployed in carrying the ſick and wounded. It is ſaid 
that a buſhel of wheat, Attic meaſure, was fold for 
fifty drachmas; and a barley loaf for its weight in 
ſilver. Thoſe who ſought far roots and pot-herbs 
found few that they had been accuſtomed to eat: and 
in taſting unknown herbs, they met with one that 
brought on madneſs and death. He that had eaten 
of it immediately loſt all memory and knowledge; 
but, at the ſame time, would buſy himſelf in turning 
and moving every {tone he met with, as if he was 
upon 
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upon ſome very important purſuit. The camp was 
full of unhappy men bending to the ground, and 
thus digging up and removing ſtones, till at laſt 
they were carried off by a bilious vomiting ; when 
wine *, the only remedy , was not to be had, 
Thus, while numbers perithed, and the Parthians 
{till continued to haraſs them, Antony is ſaid fre- 
quently to have cried out, O the ten thouſand !” al- 
luding to the army that Xenophon led from Baby- 
lon, both a longer way J, and through more nu- 
merous conflicts, and yet led in ſafety. 
The Parthians, when they found that they could 
not break through the Roman ranks, nor throw them 
into diſorder, but were frequently beaten in their at- 
tacks, began once more to treat their foragers in a 
peaceable manner. They ſhewed them their bows 
unſtrung, and informed them that they had given up 
the purſuit, and were going to depart. A few 
Medes, they ſaid, might continue the route a day or 
two longer; but they would give the Romans no 
trouble, as their only purpoſe was to protect ſome 
of the remoter villages. Theſe proſeſſions were ac- 
companied with many kind ſalutations, inſomuch 
that the Romans conceived treih hopes and ſpirits; 
and, becauſe the way over the mountains was ſaid to 
be deſtitute of water, Antony once more was deſirous 
of taking his route through the plains. When he 
was going to put this ſcheme in execution, one 
Mithridates, couſin to that Moneſes who had former- 
ly ſought his protection, and had been prelented by 


* The ancients held wine to be a principal remedy againſt 

vomiting. Præterea vomitiones fiſtit. 
PLIN. Nat. Hiſt. l. xxiii. c. 1. 

+ It was likewiſe eſteemed good againſt many kinds of poi- 
ſon. Mer um eft contra cicutam, Aconita omnia qua refrigerant re- 
medium. Ibid. f 

+ Whea Plutarch ſays that Xenophon led his ten thouſand a a 
longer way, he muſt mean to terminate Antony's march with 
Armenia. 
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him with three cities, came from the enemy's camp, 
and deſired he might be permitted to ſpeak with ſome 

perſon that underitood the Syrian or the Parthian 
language: Alexander of Antioch, a friend of An- 
tony's, went out to him: and after the Parthian had 
informed him who he was, and attributed his com- 
ing to the kindneſs of Moneſes, he aſked him, whe- 
ther he did not ſæe, at a great diſtance before him, a 


range of high hills? «© Under thole hills,“ ſaid he, 


« the whole Parthian army lies in ambuſcade for 
you; for at the foot of the mountains there 1s a 
6s {ſpacious plain, and there, when, deluded by their 
&« artifices, you have left the way over the heights, 
« they expect to find you. Inthe mountain roads, 
« indeed, you have thirſt and toil to contend with 
« as uſual ; but, ſhould Antony take the plains, 
« he muſt expect the fate of Crailus.“ 

After be had given this information, he departed; 
and Antony on the occahon aſlembled a council, 
and amongſt the reſt his Mardian guide, who con- 
curred with the directions of the Parthian. The way 
over the plains, be ſaid, was hardly practicable, 
were there no enemy to contend with: the wind- 
ings were long and tedious, and difficult to be made 
out. The rugged way over the mountains, on the 
contrary, had no other difficulty in it than to endure 
thirſt for one day. Antony, therefore, changed 
his mind, and, ordering each man to take water 
along with him, took the mountain road by night, 
As there was not a ſufficient number of veſſels, ſome 
conveyed their water in helmets, and others in blad- 
ders. 

The Parthians were informed of Antony's motions, 
and, contrary to cuſtom, purſ::ed him in the night. 
Abour {un-riſe they came up with the rear, weary as 
it was with toil and watching; for thut night they 
had travelled thirty miles. In this condition they 
had to contend with an unexpected enemy; and being 
at once obliged to fight and continue their march, 

thelr 
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their thirſt became ſtill more inſupportable. At laſt 
the front came up to a river, the water of which was 
cool and clear; but being ſalt and acrimonious, it 
occaſioned a pain in the ſtomach and bowels that 
had been heated and inflame f with chirſt. The 
Mardian guide had, indeed, forewarned them of 
this; but the poor fellows rejecting the information 
that was brought them, drank eagerly of the ſtream. 
Antony, running amongſt the ranks, intreated them 
to forbear but a little. He told them, that there 
was another river at no great diſtance, the water of 
which might be drank with ſafety ; and that the way 
was ſo extremely rock Ky and uneven, that it was im- 
poſhble for the enemy's cavalry to purſue. At the 
ſame time he ſounded a retreat to call off ſuch as were 
engaged with the enemy, and gave the fignal for 
pitching their tents, that they might at leaſt have the 
convenience of ſhade. 

While the tents were fixing, and the Parthians, 
as utual, retiring from the purſuit, Mithridates came 
again; and Alexander being ſent out to him, he 
adviſed that the Romans, after a little reſt, ſhould 
rife and make for the river, becauſe the Parthians did 
not propoſe to carry their purſuit beyond it. Alex- 
ander reported this to Antony: and Nitchridates 
being preſented with as many phials and cups of 
gold as he could conceal in his garments, once more 
left the camp. Antony, while it was yet day, {truck 
his tents and marched, uninoleſted by the enemy ; 
but ſo dieadful a night as followed he had never 
paſſed. Thoſe who were known to be poſſeſſed of 
gold or fiiver were flun and plundered, and the mo- 
ney that was conveyed in the baggage was made a 
prey of. TI aſt of all, Antony's baggage was ſeized, 
and the richeſt bowls and tables were cut aſunder and 
divided amongſt the plunderers. The greatelt terror 
and diſtraction ran through the whole army ; for it 
was concluded that the inroads of the enemy had oc- 
caſ: oned this flight and confuliun. Antony ſent for 
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one of his freedmen called Rhamnus, and made him 
{wear that he would ſtab him and cut off his head, 
whenever he ſhould command him, that he might 
neither fall alive into the hands of the enemy, nor be 
known when dead. While his friends were weeping 
around him, the Mardian guide gave him ſome encou- 
ragement, by telling him that the river was at hand, 

as he could perceive by the cool freſhneſs of the air 
that iſſued from it, and that, of courſe, the troubles 

of his journey would ſoon be at an end, as the night 
nearly was. At the ſame time he was informed tha: 
all theſe diſorders had been occaſioned by the avarice 
of the ſoldiers; and he, therefore, pv ch the ſignal 
for encamping, that he might rectify his diſordered 
army *. 

5 was now day-liglit; and as ſoon as the troops 
were brought to a little order, the Parthians once 
more began to haraſs the rear. The ſignal was 
therefore given to the light troops to engage; and 
the heavy armed received the arrows under a roof of 
ſhields as before. The Parthians, however, durſt 
not come any more to cloſe engagement: and when 
the front had advanced a little farther, the river was in 
fight. Antony firſt drew up the cavalry on the banks, 
to carry over the weak and wounded. The combar 
was now over, and the thirlty could enjoy their water 
in quiet. At fight of the river, the Parthians unſtrung 
their bows, and, with the higheſt encomiums on 


their bravery, bade their enemies paſs over in peace. 


Plutarch does not, in this place, appear to be ſufficiently in- 
formed. The cauſe of this tumult in the army could not be the 
avarice of the ſoldiers only, ſince that might have operated long 
be fore, and at a time when they were capable ot enjoying money. 
Their object now was the preſervation of life; and it was not 
wealth but water that they wanted. We muſt look for the cauſe 
of this diſorder then in ſome other circumſtance ; and that pro- 
bably was the report of their general's deſpair, or poſſibly of his 
death ; for, otherwiſe, they would hardly have plundered his 
baggage. The fidelity and affection they had ſhewn him in all 
their diſtreſſes, afford a ſufficient argument on this behalf. 


They 
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They did ſo, and, after the neceſſary refreſhments, 
proceeded on their march, without much confidence 
in the Parthian praiſe or profeſſions. Within ſix 


days from the laſt battle they arrived at the river 


Araxes, which divides Media from Armenia. This 
river, on account of the depth and ſtrength of its 
current, ſeemed difficult to paſs; and a rumour, 
moreover, ran through the army that the enemy was 
there in ambulcade, to attack them as they forded 
it. However, they paſſed over in ſafety; and when 
they ſet foot in Armenia, wich the avidity of ma- 
riners when they firſt come on ſhore, they kiſſed the 
ground in adoration, and embraced each other with 
a pleaſure that could only exprels itſelf in tears. 
The ill conſequences of their former extremities, 
however, diſcovered themſelves even here; for as 
they now paſſcd through a country of plenty and pro. 


fuſion, their too great indulgencies threw them into 


the dropſy and the cholic. Antony, on reviewing 
his army, found that he had loſt twenty thouſand 
foot and four thouſand horſe; more than half of 


which had not Jied in battle, but by ſickneſs. They 


had been twenty-ſeven days in their return from 
Phraatæ, and had beaten the Parthians in eighteen 
engagements ; but theſe victories were by no means 
complete, becauſe they could not proſecute their ad- 
vantages by purſuit, 

Hence it is evident that Artavaſdes deprived An- 
tony of the fruits of his Parthian expedinon : for 
had he been aſſiſted by the ſixteen thouſand horſe 
which he took with him out of Mecha (who were 
armed like-the Parthians, and accuſtomed to fight 
with them) after the Romans had beaten them 1n fer 
battles, this cavalry might have taken up the purſuit, 
and haraſſed them in ſuch a manner, that they 
could not ſo often have rallied and returned to the 
charge. All, therefore, were exciting Antony to re- 
venge himſelf on Artavaſdes : but he followed better 
counſels; and in his prefent weak and indigent con- 


FZ dition, 
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dition, he did not think proper to withhold the uſual 
reſpect and honours he had paid him. But when he 
came into Armenia on another occaſion, after hav- 
ing drawn him to a mceting by fair promiſes and in- 
vita:1ons, he ſeized and carried him bound to Alex- 
andria, where he led him in triumphal proceſſion, 
The Romans were offended at this triumph, and at 
| Antony, who had thus transferred the principal ho- 
| nours of their country to Egypt, for the gratification 
| 
| 


of Cleopatra. Thele things, however, happened in 
a later period of Antony's lite. 
| I be ſeverity of the winter, and perpetual ſnows, 
| were ſo deſtructive to the troops, that, in his march, 
'S he loſt eight thouſand men. Accompanied by a 
. ſmall party, he went down to the ſea- coaſt; and in a 
| fort between Berytus and Sidon, called the White 


| Hair *, he waited for Cleopatra. To divert his im- 
| patience on her delay, he had recourſe to feſtivity 


cups, ſtart up from his ſeat, and run leaping and 
dancing to look out for her approach. At length 
| ſhe came, and brought with her a large quantity ; of 
| money and clothing for the army. Some, however, 
| have afleried, that ſhe brought nothing but the 
clothes; and that Antony ſupplied the money, though 
he gave her the credit of it, | 

There happened at this time a quarrel at INN 
Phraates and the king of the Medes, occaſioned, 
it is ſaid, by the diviſion of the Roman ſpoils ; * 
the latter was apprehenſive of loſing his kingdom: 
he therefore tent to Antony an offer of his aſſiſtance 
againſt the Parthians. Antony, who concluded that 
he had failed of conquering the Parthians only 
throus,h want of cavalry and bowmen, and would 
here ſeem rather to confer than to reccive a favour, 
determined once more to return to Armenia, and, af 


ter joiniug the king of the Medes at the river Araxes, 
to renew the war. 


| and intoxication ; and he would frequently, over his 
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Octavia, who was ſtill at Rome, now expreſſed a 
deſire of viſiting Antony; and Cæſar gave her his 
permiſſion: not according to the general opinion, 
merely to oblige her, but chat the ill treatment and 
neglect which he concluded ſhe would meet with, 
might give him a pretence for renewing the war. 
When the arrived at Athens, ſhe received letters 
from. Antony, commanding her to continue there, 
and acquainting her with his new expedition. Theſe 
letters mortified her; for ſhe ſuſpected the expedi- 
tion to be nothing more than a pretence : however, 
ſhe wrote to him, and deſired he would ſend his 
commands where ſhe ſhould leave the preſents ſhe 
had brought. Thele preſents conſiſted of clothing 
for the army, beaſts of burthen, money, and gifts 
for his officers and friends. Beſide theſe, ſhe had 
brought two thouſand picked men, fully equipped 
and armed for the general's cohort. Octavia ſent 
this letter by Niger, a friend of Antony's ; who did 
not fail to pay her the compliments the deſerved, 
but repreſented her to Antony in the moſt agreeable 
light. 

Cleopatra dreaded her arrival. She was apprehen- 


five that if ſhe came to Antony, the reſpectable gra- 


vity of her manners, added to the authority and in— 
tereſt of Cæſar, would carry off her huſband. She 
therefore pretended to be dying for the love of An- 
tony, and, to give a colour to her pretence, ſhe ema- 
ciated herſelf by abſtinence. At his approach the 
taught her eye to expreſs an agreeable ſurprize; and 
when he left her, ſhe put on the look of languiſh- 
ment and dejection. Sometimes ſhe would endea- 
vour to weep ; and then, as if ſhe wiſhed to hide the 
tear from her tender Antony, ſhe affected to wipe it 
off unſeen. | 

Antony was, all this while, preparing for his 
Median expedition ; and Cleopatra's creatures and 


dependants did not fail to reproach his unfeeling 


heart, which could ſuffer the woman whoſe life was 
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wrapped up in his, to die for his ſake. Octavia's 


marriage, they ſaid, was a mere political convenience; 
and it was enough for her that ſhe had the honour of 
being called his wife : poor Cleopatra, though queen 
of a mighty nation, was called nothing more than 
his miſtreſs; yet even with this, for the ſake of his 
ſocicty, ſhe could be content; but of that ſociety 
whenever ſhe ſhould be deprived, it would deprive 
her of life. Theſe inſinua ions ſo totally unmanned 
him, that through fear of Cleopatra's putting an end 


to her life, he returned to Egypt, and put off the 


Mede till fu:rmer, though at that time the Parthian 
affairs were {aid to be in a ſeditious and diſorderly ſitu- 
ation. At length, however, he went into Armenia, 
and, after entering into alliance with the Mede, and 
betrothing one of Cleopatra's ſons to a daughter of 
his who was very young, he returned, that he might 
attend to the civil war. 
When Octavia returned from Atliens, Cæſar look- 
ed upon the treatment ſhe had met with as a mark 
of the greateſt contempt ; and he, therefore, ordered 
her to retire ard live alone. However, ſhe refuſed 
to quit her huſband's houſe; and moreover intreated 
Cæſar by no means to have recourle to arms merely 
on her account. It would be infamous, ſhe ſaid, 
for the two chiefs of the Roman empire to involve 
the people in a civil war; one for the love of a wo- 
man, and the other out of jealouſy. By her own 
conduct ſhe added weight to her expoſtulations. She 
kept up the dignity of Antony's houſe, and took the 
ſame care of his childfen, as well thoſe that he had 
by Fulvia, as her own, that ſhe could poſſibly have 
taken had he been preſent. Antony's friends, who 
were ſent to Rome to ſolicit honours or tranſact bu- 
ſineſs, ſhe kindly entertained, and uſed her beſt 
offices with Cæſar to obtain what they requeſted. 
Yet even by this conduct ſhe was hurting Antony, 
contrary to her inclination. His injurious treatment 
of ſuch a woman excited a general indignation; and 


the 
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the diſtribution he had made to his children in 
Alexandria, carried with it ſomething ſo imperious 
and ſo diſparaging to the Romans, it increaſed that 
indignation not a little. The manner of doing 1t was 
extremely obnoxious. He ſummoned the people 
to the place of public exerciſe ; and ordering two 
golden chairs to be placed on a tribunal of filver, one 
| 2 himſelf, and the other for Cleopatra, beſide lower 
feats for the children, he announced her queen of 
Egypt, Cyprus, Africa, and Coeloſyria; and nomi- 
nated Caeſario, her ſon by Cæſar the didator, her 
colleague. The ſons ſhe had by him, he intituled 
King of Kings; and to Alexander he gave Armenia 
and Media, together with Parthia, when it ſhould be 

conquered. To Ptolemy he gave Phoenicia, Syria, 
and Cilicia. At the {ime time the children made 
their appearance; Alexander in a Median dreſs, with 
the turban and tiara; and Ptolemy in the long cloke 
and ſlippers, with a bonnet encircled by a diadem. 
The latter was dreſſed like the ſucceſſors of Alexan- 
der; the former like the Median and Armenian 
kings. When the children ſaluted then parents, 
one was attended by Armenian, the other by Mace- 
donian guards. Cleopatra on this, and on other 
public occaſions, wore the ſacred robe of Iſis *; and 
affected to give audience to the people in the cha- 
racter and name of the New [fcs. 

Czſar expatiated on theſe things in the ſenate, 
and, by frequent accuſations, incenſed the people 
againſt Antony. Antony did not fail to recriminate 
by his deputies. In the firſt place, he charged Cæ- 
ſar with wreſting Sicily out of the hands of Pom- 
pey, and not dividing it with him. His next charge 
was, that Cæſar | ad never returned the ſhips he had 
borrowed of him : « third, that after reducing his 
colleague Lepicus to the condition of a private man, 


* This robe was of all colours, to ſignify the univerſality of 


05 goddeſs's influence, T he robe of Oſiris was of one colour 
only, | 


he 
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he had taken to himlelf his army, his province, and 
his tributes : laftly, that he had diſtributed almoſt 
all the lands in hls among his own ſoldiers, and had 
left nothing for his. To theſe Cæſar made anſwer, 
that Lepidus was reduced, from an incapacity of ſuſ- 
taining his government; that what he had acquired 
by war he was ready to divide with Antony; and at 
5 ſame time he expected to ſhare Armenia with 
him; that his ſoldiers had no right to lands in Italy, 
becauſe Media and Armenia, which by their bravery 


they had added to the Roman os had been al- 


lotted to them. 

Antony being informed of theſe things in Arme- 
nia, immediately ſent Canidius to the ſea-coaſt with 
ſixteen legions. In the mean time he went to Ephe- 
ſus, attended by Cleopatra. There he aſſembled his 
fleet, which conſiſted of eight hundred ſhips of bur- 
then, whereof Cleopatra farnilhed two hundred, be- 


ſide twenty thouſand talents, and proviſions for the 


whole army. Antony, by the advice of Domitius and 
ſome other friends, ordered Cleopatra to return to 
Egypt, and there to wait the event of the war: But 
the queen, apprehenſive that a reconciliation might 


take place, through the mediation of Octavia, by 


means of large bribes, drew over Canidius to her in- 
tereſt, She prevailed on him to repreſent to Antony, 
that it was unreaſonable to refuſe ſo powerful an 
auxiliary the privilege of being preſent at the war; 
that her preſence was even neceſſary to animate and 
encourage the Egyptians, who made ſo conſiderable 
a part of his naval force; nor was Cleopatra, in point 
of abilities, inferior to any of the princes his allies ; 
ſince ſhe had not only been a long time at the head 
of a conſiderable Kingdom, but, by her intercourſe 
with him, had learnt the adminiſtration of the greateſt 
affairs. Theſe remonſtrances, as the fates had de- 
creed every thing for Cæſar, had the deſired effect; 
and they failed together for Samos, where they in- 
dulged in every ſpecies of luxury, For at the ſame 
| time 
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time that the kings, governors, ſtates and provinces, 
between Syria, the Moeotis, Armenia, and Lauria *, 
were commanded to ſend their contributions to the 
war, the whole tribe of players and muliciins were 
ordered to repair to Samos; and while almoit the 
whole world befiile was venting its anguiſh in groans 
and tears, that iſland alone was piping and dancing. 
The ſeveral cities lent oxen for lacritice ; and kings 
contended in the magniſicence of their preſents and 
entertainments; fo that it was natural to ſay, What 
6 kind of figure will theſe people make in their tri- 


6 umph, when their very preparations for war are 


« {9 ſplendid ?” 


When theſe things were over, he gave Priene 
for the reſidence of the players and muſicians, and 
ſailed for Athens ; where he once more renewed the 
farce of public entertainments. The Athenians had 
treated Octavia, when ſhe was at Athens, with the 
higheſt reſpect ; and Cleopatra, jealous of the ho- 
nours ſhe had received, endeavoured to court the 
people by every mark cf favour. The people, in re- 
turn, decreed her public honours, and ſent a deputa- 
tion to wait on her with the decree. At the head of 
this deputation was Antony luiatelf, in character of 
a Citizen of Athens; and he was prolocutor on the 
occaſion. 
In the mean time he ſent ſome of his people to 
turn Octavia out of his houſe at Rome. When ſhe 
left it, it is ſaid ſhe took with her all his children 
(except the eldeſt by Fulvia, who attended him) and 
deplored the ſeverity of her fate with tcars, under the 
apprehenſion that ſhe would be looked upon as one 
of the cauſes of the civil war. The Romans pitied 
her ſufferings, but {til more the toily of An- 


* As a mountain of no note in Attica does not ſeem proper to 
be mentionec with great kingdoms and provinces, it is ſuppoſed 
that we ought to read {ria inſtead of Lauria. IUyria is after- 


wards mentioned as the boundary of Antony's dominions on 
that ſide. 


toay, 
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tony, particularly ſuch as had ſeen Cleopatra ; for 
ſhe was by no means preferable to Octavia, either on 
account of her youth or beauty, | 

When Cæſar was informed of the celerity and 
magnificence of Antony's preparations, he was afraid 
of being forced into the war that ſummer. This 


would have been very inconvenient for him, as he 


was 1n want of almoſt every thing ; and the levies of 
money occaſioned a general diffatisfattion. The 
whole body of the people were taxed one fourth of 
their income, and the ſons of freedmen one eighth. 


This occaſioned the greateſt clamour and confuſion 


in Italy; and Antony certainly committed a very 
great overſight in neglecting the advantage. By his 
unaccountable delays, he gave Czlar an opportunity 


both to complete his preparations, and appeale the 


minds of the people. When the money was de- 
manded, they murmured and mutinied ; but after it 
was once paid, they thought of 1t no longer. 

Titius and Plancus, men of conſular dignity, and 
Antony's principal friends, being ilbuſed by Cleo- 
patra on account of their oppoſing her ſtay in the 
army, abandoned him and went over to Cæſar. As 
they knew the contents of Antony's will, they pre- 


ſently made him acquainted with them. Thus will 


was lodged in the hands of the veſtals; and when 
Cæſar demanded it, they refuſed to fend it; adding, 
that if he was determined to have it, he muſt come 
and take it himſelf. Accordingly he went and took 
it. Firit of all he read it over to himſelf, and re- 
marked ſuch paſſages as were moſt liable to cenſure; 
afterwards he read it in the ſenate; and this gave a 
general offence *. It ſeemed to the greateſt part, an 
abſurd and unprecedented thing, that a man ihould 
ſuffer in his life for what he had ordered to be done 
after his death. Cæſar dwelt particularly on the or- 


* This was an act of moſt injurious violence. Nothing could 
be more ſacred than a will depoſited in the hands of the veſtals. 
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ders he had given concerning his funeral, For, in 
caſe he died at Rome, he had directed his body to 
be carried in proceſſion through the forum, and after- 
wards conveyed to Alexandria to Cleopatra. Calvi- 
ſius, a retainer of Cæſar's, alſo accuſed him of hav- 
ing given to Cleopatra the Pergamenian library, 
which conſiſted of two hundred thouſand volumes ; ; 
and added, that once, when they lupped 1 in public, 
Antony roſe and trod on Cleopatr?'s foot *, by way 
of ſignal for ſome rendezvous. He aſſerted, more- 
over, that he ſuffered the Ephcſians in his preſence 
to call Cleopatra ſovereign ; and that when he was 


reſiding at the adminiſtration of public affairs, at- 


rended by ſeveral tetrarchs and kings, g received 
love-letters from her, incloted in onyx ani cryſtal, 

and there peruſed them. Beſides, when Furnms, a 
man of great dignity, and one of the ableſt of the 
Roman orators, was ſpeaking in eg Cleopatra 
was carried through the forum in a litter; upon which 
Antony immediately ſtarted up; and no longer pay- 
ing his attention to the caule, accom panied lier, lean- 
ing on the litter as he walked. 

The veracity of Calviſius, in theſe accuſations, 
was, nevertheleſs, ſuſpected. The friends of An- 
tony ſolicited the people in his behalf; and diſpatch- 
ed Geminius, one of their number, to put him on 
bis guard againſt the abrogation of his power, and 
his being declared an enemy to the Roman people. 
Geminius failed into Greece ; and, on his arrival, 
was ſulpected by Cleopatra as an agent of Octavia's. 
On this account he was conte nptuouſiy treated; and 
the loweſt ſeats were aſſigned him at the public ſup- 
pers. This, however, he bore for ſome time with 
patience, in hopes of obtainii 17 an interview with 
Antony; but being publicly called upon to declare 


„ S Tv; n, The former Eng! iſh mite ſays. that 
1 took hold of her feet, and handled them. Whatever idea he 
might have of Antony? s fainiliarity, he cught not, turcly, to 
have been ſo familiar with Plutarch. 
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the cauſe of his coming, he anſwered, that one part 
of the caule would require to be communicated at 
a ſober hour, but the other pari could not be miſtaken, 
whether a man ee drunk or ſober; for it was clear 
that all things would go well, if Cleopatra retired in- 


to Egypt. Antony was extremely chagrined ; and 


Cleopatra {aid, „ You have do! ne very well, Gemi- 
« nis, to Conte:s wlthout being put to the torture.” 
Geminmus {oon uo ads. and returned to 
Rome. Many more of Antony's friends were dri- 
ven off by the creatures of Cleopatra, when they 
could no longer endure their infoleace and ſcurrility. 
Amongſt tlic Teſt were Marcus Stlanns, and Dellius 
the hi lorian. The latter informs us that Cleopatra 
had a deſign upon his life, as he was told by Glaucus 
the ph yfician, becauſe he had once affronted her at 
ſupper, by !: ay ing, that while Sarmentus was drink- 
ing falernian at Rome, they were o liged to take up 
with v inegar. Sarmentus was a boy of Cæſar's; one 

of thoſe creatures whom the Romans call Deliciæ. 
When Caſar had made his preparations, it was 
decreed that war ihouid be declared againſt Cleopa- 
tra; for that Antony could not he ſaid to poſſeſs that 
power which he had already given up to a woman. 
Ceſar obſerved, that he was like a man under 
enchantment, who has no longer any-power over him- 
ſelf. It was not he with whom they were going to 
war, but Mardi:n the eunuch, and Pothinus; Iras, 
Cleop:t.a's woman, and Ch iarmion; for theſe had 
the principal direction of affairs. Several prodigics 
are ſaid to have happened Previous to this war. Pi- 
faurum, a colony of Antony's on the Adriatic, was 
ſwallowed up by an earthquake. Antony's ſtatue in 
Alba was covered with ſweat for many days; which 
returned, though it was frequently wiped off. While 
he was at Patræ, the temple of Hercules was ſet on 
fre by lightning : and at Athens the ſtatue of Bac- 
chus was carried by a whirlwind from the Giganto- 
machia 
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machia into the Theatre. Theſe things concerned 
Antony the more nearly, as he affected to be a de- 
ſcendant of Hercules, and an imitator of Bacchus, 
inſomuch that he was called the Y ounger Bacchus. 
The ſame wind threw down the colotlal ſtatues of 
Eumenes and Attalus, called the Antony, while the 
reſt were unmoved : and in Cleopatra's royal gal- 
ley, which was called Artonias, a terrible pazenome- 
non appeared; ſome ſwallows had built their neſts 
in che ſtern, and others drove them away and de- 
ſtroyed their young. 

Upon the commencement of the war, Antony 
had no fewer than five hundred armed velicle, mag- 
niticently adorned, and furnithed with eight or ten 
banks of oars. He had, moreover, an hundred 
thouland foot, and twelre thoulind horle. The 
auxiliary kings, who tought under his banners, 
were Bocchus of Africa, Larcondemus of the Upper 
Cilicia, Archelaus of Cappadocia, Philadelphus of 
Papblagonia, Mithridates of Commagene, and A- 
dallas of Thrace. Thoſe who did not attend in per - 
ſon, but ſent ſupplies, were Polemo of Pontus, 
Malchus of Arabia, Herod of Judca, and Amyn- 
tas, king of Lycaonia and Galatia, Beſide tlieſe he 
ha ſupplies allo from the king of the Medes.— 
Cæſar had two bundied and fifty men of war, cighty 
thouſand foot, and an equal number of horſe with 
the enemy. Antony's dominious lay from the Eu- 
phrates and Armenia, to the Ionian ſca and Illyria: 
Cæſar's extended from lilyria to the weſtern ocean, 
and from that again to the Tuſcan and Sicilian fea. 
He had likewiſe all that part of Africa which lies 
oppolire to Italy, and Gaul, and Spain, as tar as the 
Pillars of Hercules. The reit of that country, from 
Cy rene to Ethiopia, was in the pulleſſon ot An- 
tony. 

But ſuch a flave was he to the will of a woman, 
that, though much ſuperior at land, to grauty her, 
he put his u hole confidence in the navy; notwith- 

ſtanding 
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ſanding that the ſhips had not half their comple- 
ment of men; and the officers were obliged to preſs 
and pick up in Greece, vagrants, aſs-drivers, reapers, 
and boys. Nor could they make up their num- 
bers even with theſe, for many of the ſhips were {till 


almoſt empty. Cæſar's ſhips, which were not high- 


built or ſplendidly ſet off for ſhew, but tight good 
ſailers, well manned and equipped, continued in the 
harbours of Tarentum and Brunduſium. From 
thence he ſent to Antony, defiring he would mect 
him with his forces, that no time might be loſt; 
offering at the ſame time to leave the ports and har- 
bours free for his landing, and to withdraw his army 
a day's journey on horteback, that he might make 
good his encampment. To this Antony returned a 
haughty anſwer, and, though he was the older man, 
challenged Cæſar to ſingle combat; or if he ſhould 
decline this, he might meet him at Pharſalia, and 
decide it where Cæſar and Pompey had done be- 
fore. Cæſar prevented this; for while Antony made 
for Actium, which is now called Nicopolis, he 
croſſed the Ionian, and ſeized on Toryne, a place in 
Epirus. Antony was diſtreſſed on finding this, be- 
cauſe he was without his infantry; but Cleopatra 
made a jeſt of it, and aſked him if it was fo very 
dreadful a thing that Cæſar was got into the 
Ladle * ? 

Antony, as ſoon as it was day-light, perceived 
the enemy making up to him; and fearing that his 
ill-manned vetlels would be unable to ſtand the at- 
tack, he armed the rowers, and placing them on the 
decks to make a ſhew, with the oars ſuſpended on 
each ſide of the veſlels, he proceeded in this mock. 
form of battle towards Actium. Cæſar was deceiv- 
ed by the ſtratagem, and retired. The water about 
Cæſar's camp was both ſcarce and bad; and Antony 
had the addreſs to cut off the little that they had. 


* In Greek Toryxe. 
It 


It was much about this time that, contrary to the 
inclination of Cleopatra, he acted fo generous a part 
by Domitius. The latter, even when he had a fe- 
ver upon him, took a {mall boat and went over to 
Cæſar; Antony, though he could not but reſent 
this, ſent after him his baggage, his friends and ſer- 
vants ; and Domitius, as if it had been for grief that 
his treachery was diſcovered, died very ſoon after *. 
Amyntas and Detotarus hkewiſe went over to 
Caeſar. 

Antony's fleet was ſo very unſucceſsful, and ſo un- 
fit for ſervice, that he was obliged at laſt to think 
of his land- forces; and Canidius, who had been re- 
rained in the intereſt of Cleopatra, now changing his 
mind, thought it neceſſary that ſhe ſhould be ſent 
away, and that Antony ſhould retire into Thrace or 
Macedonia, to decide it in the field. Theſe places 
were thought of the rather, becauſe Dicomes, king 
of the Getae, had offered to aſſiſt Antony with a large 
army. To give up the fea to Caeſar, who, in his 
Sicilian wars, had acquired fo much experience upon 
it, he ſaid, would be no diſgrace; but to give up 
the advantage which ſo able a general as himſelf 
might make of his land-forces, and waſte the 
ſtrength of ſo many legions in uſelets draughts for 
the ſea-ſervice, would be infinitely abſurd. Cleopa- 
tra, however, prevailed for the deciſion by ſea; 
though her motive was not the ſuperior chance of 
victory, but, in caſe of being vanquithed, the better 
opportunity to eſcape. 

There was a neck of land that lay between An- 
tony's camp and his fleet; along which he uſed to go 
frequently from one to the other. Caetar was in- 


* Plutarch ſeems to be ill informed about this matter. It is 
moſt probable that Domitius, one of the firmeſt friends of An- 
tony, was delirious when he went over to Cagſar; and that An- 
tony was ſenſible of this when he ſent his attendants after him. 
It is poflible, at the ſame time, that, when he returned to him - 
ſelf, the ſenſe of his deſertion might occafion his death. | 
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of oars to ten, were ſelected, and theſe had their pro- 


pointing to thoſe ſcars, Why will you, general, 
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formed by a domeſtic how eaſy it might be to ſeize 
Antony in this paſſage; and he ſent a party to lie 
in wait for that purpoſe. They were ſo near carrying 
their point, that they ſeized the perſon who went be- 
fore Antony; and, had they not been too haſty, he 
muſt have fallen into their hands; for it was with the 
greateſt difficulty that he made his eſcape by flight. 
After it was determined to decide the affair by 


ſea, they ſet fire to all the Agyptian veſſels, except 
fixty, The beſt and largeſt (hips, from three ranks 


per complement of men; for they were ſupplied with. 
twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand archers. 
Upon this, a veteran warrior, an experienced officer 
in the infantry, who had often fought under Anto- 
ny, and whole body was covered with ſcars, cried, 


«« diſtruſt theſe honeſt wounds, and reſt your hopes 
« on thoſe villainous wooden bottoms ? Let the 
« Ægyptians and the Phoenicians ſkirmiſh at ſea ; 
« but give us at leaſt the land; for there it is that 
« we have learnt to conquer or to die.” Antony 
made no anſwer, but ſeemed to encourage him by 
the motions of his hand and head ; though, at the 
ſame time, he had no great confidence himſelf ; 
for when the pilots would have left the fails behind, 
he ordered them to take them all on board, pre- 
tending, indeed, that it ſhould be done to purſue 
the enemy's flight, not to facilitate his own. 

On that and the three following days the fea ran 
too high for an engagement; but on the fifth the 
weather was fine, and the ſea calm. Antony and 
Poplicola led the right wing, Coelius the left; and 
Marcus Octavius and Marcus Juſteius commanded 
the centre: Cæſar had piven his left wing to Agrip- 
pa, and led the right himſelf. Antony's land-forces 
were command by Canidius, and Cæſar's remained 
quiet on the ſhore, under the command of Taurus. 
As to the generals themſelves, Antony was rowed 


about 
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about in a light veſſel, ordering his men, on account 
of the weight of their veſſels, to keep their ground, 
and fight as ſteadily as if they were at land. He or- 
dered his pilots to ſtand as firm as if they were at 
anchor, in that poſition to receive the attacks of the 
enemy, and by all means to avoid the diſadvantage 
of the ſtreights. Cæſar, when he left his tent before 
day, to review his fleet, met a man who was driv- 
ing an aſs. Upon afking his name, the man an- 
ſwered, my name is Eytychus ; and the name of my 
aſs is Nicon *, The place where he met him was 
afterwards adorned with trophies of the beaks of 
ſhips ; and there he placed the ſtatue of the aſs and 
his driver in braſs. After having reviewed the whole 
fleet, and taken his poſt in the right wing, he at- 
tended to the fleet of the enemy, which he was ſur- 
priſcd to {ind ſteady and motionlels as if it lay at 
anchor. For ſome time he was of opinion that it 
was ſo; and, for that reaſon, he kept back his fleet 
at the diſtance of eight furlongs. About noon there 
was a briſk gale from the ſea; and Antony's forces 
being impatient for the combat, and truſting to the 
height and bulk of their veſſels, which they thought 
would render them invincible, put the left wing in 
motion. Cæſar rejoiced at the ſight of this, and kept 
back his right wing, that he might the more effec- 
tually draw them out to the open ſea, where his light 
gallies could eaſily ſurround the heavy halt-manned 
veſſels of the enemy. 

The attack was not made with any violence or 
impetuoſity; for Antony's ſhips were too heavy for 
that kind of rapid impreſſion ; which, however, 1s 
very neceſſary for the breach of the enemy's veſſel. 
On the other hand, Cæſar's ſhips durſt neither en- 
counter head to head with Antony's, on account of 
the ſtrength and roughnels of their beaks, nor yet 
attack them on the fides, ſince, by means of their 


* Good fortune and victory. ; 
Go 2 weight, 
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weight, they would eaſily have broken their beaks, 
which were made of large {quare pieces of timber, 
faſtened to each other with iron cramps. The en- 
gagement, therefore, was like a battle at land, ra- 
ther than a ſea- fight, or, more properly, like the 
ſtorming of a town ; for there were generally three 
or more {hips of Cæſar's about one of Antony's, aſ- 
ſaulting it with pikes, javelins, and fire-brands, while 
Antony's men out of their wooden towers *, threw 
weapons of various kinds from engines. Agrippa 
opened his left wing with a deſign to furround the 
enemy; and Poplicola, in his endcavour to prevent 
him, was ſeparated from the main body, which threw 
it into diſorder, while at the tame time it was attack - 
ed with great vigour by Arruntius . When things 
were in this fituation, and nothing deciſive was yet 
effected, Cleopatra's ſixty ſhips on a ſudden hoiſted 
their ſails, and fairly took to flight through the 
midſt of the combatants ; for they were placed in 
the rear of the large veſlels, and by breaking their 
way through them, they occationed no {mall contu- 
ſion. The enemy faw tnem with aſtoniſhment mak- 
ing their way with a fair wind for the Peloponneſus. 
Antony, on this occaſion, forgot both the general 
and the man; and as ſome author has pleatantly ob- 
ſerved, That a lover's /oul lives in the body of his miſ- 
treſs ; ſo, as if he had been abſolut ly incorporated 
with her, he ſuffered her to carry him ſoul and body 
away. No ſooner did he ſee her veſſel hoiſting fail, 
than, forgetting every other object, forgetting thoſe 
brave friends that were ſhedding their blood in his 
cauſe, he took a tive-oared galley, and accompanied 
only by Alexantier the Syrian, and Scellius, followed 
her who was firſt the cauſe, and now the accom- 
plither of his ruin. Her own deftruction was cer- 


* His ſhips are ſo called on account of their tallneſs. 
7 Arruntius muſt have commanded Caeſar's centre, though 
that circumſtance is not mentioned, 
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tain; and he voluntarily involved himſelf in her 
fate. 

When ſhe ſaw him coming, ſhe put up a ſignal 
in her veſſel, on which he ſoon went aboard: nei- 
ther of them could look each other in the face ; and 
Antony ſat down at the head of the ſhip, where he 
remained in deep ſilence, holding his head between 
his hands. In the mean time, Cæſar's light ſhips 
that were in purſuit of Antony, came in fight : up- 
on this he ordered his pilot to tack about and meet 
them ; but they all declined the engagement, and 
made off, except Eurycles the Lacedaemonian, who 
hook his lance at him, in a. menacing manner, on 
the deck. Antony ſtanding at the head of his gal- 
ley, cried, Who art thou that thus purſueſt An- 
« tony?” He anſwered, * 1 am Eurycles, the ſon of 
* Lachares, and follow the fortunes of Cæſar, to re- 
venge my tather's death.“ This Lachares Antony 
had beheaded. for a robbery. Eurycles, however, 
did not attack Antony's veſlel, but fell upon the 
other admiral-galley (for there were two of that rank) 
and by the ſhock turned her round. He took that 
veſſel and another, which contained Antony's molt 
valuable plate and furniture. When Eurycles was 
gone, Antony returned to the ſame penſive poſture; 
and, continuing thus for three days, during which, 
either through ſhame or reſentment, he refuſed to 
ſee Cleopatra, he arrived at Taenarus. There the 
women who attended them, firſt brought them to 
ſpeak to each other, then to dine together, and not 
long after, as it may be ſuppoſed, to fleep together. 
At laſt ſeveral of his tranſports, and ſome of his 
friends who had eſcaped from the defeat, came up 
with him, and informed him that his fleet was to- 
tally deſtroyed, but that his land-forces were yet 
unhurt. Hereupon he ſent orders to Canidius im- 
mediately to march his army through Macedonia in- 
to Aſia. As for himſelf, he determined to fail from 
Taenarus into Africa; and dividing one ſhip- load of 

| Gg 3 treaſure 
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treaſure amongſt his friends, he deſired them to pro- 
vide for their own ſafety. They refuſed the treaſure, 
and expreſſed their ſorrow in tears; while Antony 
with the kindeſt and moiſt humane conſolations, in- 
treated them to accept it, and diſmiſſed them with 
letters of recommendation to his agent at Corinth, 
whom he ordered to give them refuge till they 
could be reconciled to Cæſar. This agent was 
Theophilus, the father of Hipparchus, who had 
great intereſt with Antony; but was the firſt of his 
freedmen that went over to Cæſar. He afterwards 
ſettled at Corinth. 

In this poſture were the affairs of Antony. After 
his fleet at Actium had long ſtruggled with Cæſar's, 
a hard gale, which blew right a-head of the ſhips, 
obliged them to give out about four in the afternoon. 
About five thouland men were ſlain in the action; 
and Cæſar, according to his own account, took 
| three hundred ſhips. Antony's flight was obſerved 
| by few ; and to thoſe who had not ſeen it, it was 
at firſt incredible. They could not poſſibly believe 
| 
| 


that a general, who had nineteen legions and twelve 
thouſand horle ; a general to whom viciflitude of for- 
tune was nothing new, would ſo baſely deſert them. 
His ſoldiers had an inexpreſſible deſire to ſee him; 
and ſtill expecting that he would appear in ſome part 
or other, gave the ſtrongeſt teſtimony of their cou- 
rage and fidelity, Nay, when they were even con- 
vinced that he was irrecoverably fled, they continued 
embodied for ſeven days, and would not liſten to the 
ambaſladors of Cæſar. At laſt, however, when 
Canidins, who commanded them, fled from the camp 
by night, and when they were abandoned by their 
principal officers, they ſurrendered to Czar. 

After this great ſucceſs, Cæſar ſailed for Athens. 
The cities of Greece he found in extreme poverty ; 
for they had been plundered of their cattle, and every 
thing elſe, before the war. He, therefore, not only 
admitted them to favour, but made a diſtribution 


amongſt 
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amonſt them of the remainder of the corn which had 
been provided for the war. My great grandfather 
Nicarchus, uled to relate, that as the inhabitants of 
Chaeronea had no horſes, they were compelled to 
carry a certain quantity of corn on their ſhoulders to 
the ſ{ea-ccaſt, as far as Anticyra; and were driven by 
ſoldiers, with ſtripes, like ſo many beaſts of burthen. 
This, however, was done but once; for when the 
corn was meaſured a ſecond time, and they were pre- 
paring to carry it, news came of Antony's defeat; 
and this ſaved the city from farther hardſhips ; for 
the commiſſaries and ſoldiers immediately took to 
flight, and left the poor inhabitants to ſhare the corn 
amongſt themſelves. 

When Antony arrived in Libya, he ſent Cleopatra 
from Paractonium into Egypt, and retired to a me- 
lancholy deſart, where ke wandered up and down, 
with only two attendants. One of theſe was Ariſto- 
crates, the Greek rhetorician ; the other was Luct- 
nus; concerning whom it has been mentioned in an- 
other place, that, to favour the eſcape of Brutus at 
the battle of Philippi, he aſſumed his name, and 
ſuffered himſelf to be taxen. Antony ſaved him; 
and he was ſo grateful, that he attended him to the 
laſt. 

When Antony was informed that he who com- 
manded his troops in Libya was gone over to the 
enemy, he attempted to lay violent hands on him- 
ſelf; but he was prevented by his friends, who con- 
veyed him to Alexandria, where he found Cleopatra 
engaged in a very bold enterprize, 

Between the Red ſea and the Ægyptian, there is an 
iſthmus which divides Aha from Africa, and which, 
in the narroweſt part, is about three hundred fur- 
longs in breadth. Cleopatra had formed the deſign 
of drawing her gallies over this part into the Red ſea; 
and purpoſed, with all her wealth and forces, to ſeek 
ſome remote country, where ſhe might neither be 
reduced to ſlavery nor involved in war. However, 
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the firſt gallies that were carried over, being burnt 
by the Arabians of Petra *, and Antony not know- 
ing that his land- forces were diſperſed, ſhe gave up 
this enterprize, and began to fortify the avenues of 
her kingdom. Antony, in the mean time, forſook 
the city and the ſociety of his friends, and retired to 
a {mail houſe which he had built himfelf near Pharos, 
on a mound he had caſt up in the ſea. In this place, 
ſequeſtered from all commerce with mankind, he 
affected to live like Timon, becauſe there was a re- 
ſemblance in their fortunes. He had been delerted 
by his friends; and their ingratitude had put him out 
of humour with his own ſpecies. 

This Timon was a citizen of Athens, and lived 
abour the time of the Peloponneſian war, as appears 
from the comedies of Ariftophanes and Plato ; in 
which he is expoted as the hater of mankind. Yet 
though hc hated mankind in general, he careſſed the 
bold and impudent boy Alcibiades ; and being aſked 
the reaſon of this by Apemantus, who expreſſed ſome 
ſurprize at it, he anſwered, it was becauſe he fore- 
{aw that he would plague the people of Athens, 
Apemantus was the only one he admitted to his ſo— 
ciety; and he was his friend in point of principle. 
At the feait of ſacrifices for the dead, theſe two dined 
by themſelves ; and when Apemantus obſerved that 
the feaſt was excellent, Timon anſwered, It would 
be ſo it you were not here.” Once, in an aſſembly 
of the people, he mounted the roſtrum; and the no- 
velty of the thing occaſioning an univerſal ſilence 
an expectation, at length he faid, „People of 
Athens, there is a fig-tree in my yard, on which 
* many worthy cuizens have hanged themſelves ; 
and as | have determined to build upon the ſpot, 
„I thought it neceilary to give this public notice, 


* Dion tells us, that the veſſels which were burnt were not 
thoſe which were drawn over the iſthmus, but ſome that had been 
built on that ſive. Lib. 81. 

e « that 
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« that ſuch as chuſe to have recourſe to this tree for 
e the aforeſaid purpoſe, may repair to it before it is 
« cut down.” He was buried at Halae near the ſea; 
and the water ſurrounded his tomb in ſuch a manner, 
that he was even then inacceſſible to mankind. The 
following epitaph is inſcribed on his monument: 


At laſt, I've bid the knaves farewell. 
Aſt not my name But go——19 Hell. 


It is ſaid that he wrote his epitaph himſelf. That 


which is commonly repeated was written by Cal- 
limachus, 


My name is Timon; knaves be gone. 
Curſe me, but come not near my tone. 


Theſe are ſome of the many anecdotes we have con- 
cerning Timon. 

Canidius himſelf brought Antcny news of the 
defection of his army. Soon after, he heard that 
Herod of Judea was gone over to Cæſar with ſome 
legions and cohorts ; that ſeveral other powers had 
deſerted his intereſt, and, in ſhort, that he had no 
foreign aſſiſtance to depend upon. None of theſe 
things, however, diſturbed him; for, at once aban- 
doning his hopes and his cares, he leſt his Timonian 
retreat, and returned to Alexandria; where, in the 
palace of Cleopatra, he once more [entertained the 
citizens with his uſual feſtivity and munificence. 
He gave the vga virilis to Antyllus, his fon by Ful- 
via, and admitted Cleopatra's ſon by Cæſar into the 
order of young men. The entertainments on this 
occaſion were infinitely pompous and niagnificent, 
and laſted many days. 

Antony and Cleopatra had before eſtabliſhed a ſo- 
clety called the Inimituble Lovers, of which they were 
members; but they now inſtituted another, by no 
means inferior in ſplendor or luxury, called The 
Companions in Death. Their friends were admitted 
into this, and the time paſſed in mutual treats and 

diverſions. 
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diverſions. Cleopatra, at the ſame time, was mak, 
ing a collection of poiſonous drugs, and being defir- 
ous to know which was lcalt painful in the operation, 
ſhe tried them on the capital convicts. Such poiſons 
as were quick in their operation ſhe found to be at- 
tended with violent pain and convulſions ; fuch as 
were milder, were flow in their effect · ſhe, therefore, 
applied herſelf to the examination of venomous crea- 
tures, and cauſed different kinds of them to be ap- 
hed to different perſons under her own inſpection. 
heſe experiments ſhe repeated daily, and at length 
ſhe found that the bite of the aſp was the moſt eli- 
gible kind of death; for it brought on a gradual kind 
of lethargy, in which the face was covered with a 
gentle ſweat, and the ſenſes ſunk eaſily into ſtupe- 
faction; and thoſe who were thus affected ſhewed 
the ſame uneaſineſs at being diſturbed or awaked, 
that people do in the protoundelt natural ſleep “. 
They both ſent ambaſſadors to Cæſar in Aſia. 
Cleopatra requeſted Agypt for her children, and 
Antony only petitioned that he might be permitted 
to live as a private man in Agypr, or, if that were 
too much, that he might retire to Athens. Deſert- 
ed as they were by almoſt all their friends, and hard- 
ly knowing in whom to confide, they were forced to 
ſend Euphronius their childrens tutor, on this em- 
baſſy. Alexas of Laodicea, who by means of Tima- 
genes, became acquainted with Antony, at Rome, a 
man of great ſkill in the Greek learning, and one 
of Cleopatra's chief agents in keeping Antony from 
Octavia, he had before diſpatched to Judea to retain 
Herod in his intereſt. This man gave up Antony ; 
and, relying on Herod's intereſt, had the conh- 
dence to appear before Cæſar. The intereſt of 
Herod, however, did not fave him; for he was 
immediately carricd in chains into his own country, 
and there put to death. Thus Antony had, at leaſt, 


* Aſpis ſomniculoſa. Siſen. 
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the ſatisfaction of ſeeing him puniſhed for his per- 
fidy. 

Cæſar abſolutely rejected Antony's petition ; but 
he anſwered Cleopatra, that ſhe might expect every 
favour from him, provided ſhe either took off An- 
tony, or baniſhed him her dominions. At the ſame 
time he {ent Thyreus * to her, who was one of his 
freedmen, and whoſe addreſs was not unlikely to 
carry his point, particularly as he came from a young 
conqueror to the court of a vain and ambitious 
queen, who had ſtill the higheſt opinion of her per- 
{oral charms . As this ambaſſador was indulged 
with audiences longer and more frequent than uſual, 
Amony grew jealous, and having firſt ordered him 
to be whipped, he ſent him back to Cæſar with let- 
ters, wherein he informed him, that he had been 
provoked by the infolence of his freedman at a time 
when his misfortunes made him but too prone to 
anger. However,” added he, you have a freed- 
man of mine, Hipparchus, in your power; and if it 
« will be any ſatisfaction to you, uſe him in the ſame 
* manner.” Cleoparra, that ſhe might make ſome 
amends for her indiſcretion, behaved to him after- 
wards with great tenderneſs and reſpect. She kept 
her birth-day in a manner ſuitable to their unhappy 
circumſtances; but his was celebrated with fuch 


* Dion calls him Thyrſus, Antony and Cleopatra ſent other 
ambaſſadors to Czfar with offers of confiderable treaſures; and 
laſt of all Antony ſent his ſon Antyllus with large ſums of gold. 
Caeſar, with that meanneſs which made a part of his character, 
took the gold, but granted him none of his requeſts. Fearing, 
however, that deſpair might put Antony upon the reſolution of 
carrying the war into Spain or Gaul, or provoke him to burn 


the wealth that Cleopatra had been amaſling, he ſent this Thy- 
reus to Alexandria, 


+ Dion ſays, that Thyreus was inſtructed to make uſe of the 
ſofteſt addreſs, and to inſinuate that Cazſar was captivated with 
her beauty. The object of this meaſure was to prevail on her 


to take off Antony, while ſhe was flattered with the proſpect of 
obtaining the conqueror, , | 


magnificence, 
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magnificence, that many of the gueſts who came 
or, returned wealthy. 

After Antony's overthrow, Agrippa wrote ſeveral 
letters to Cæſar, to inform him that his preſence was 
neceſſary at Rome. This put off the war for ſome 
time; but as ſoon as the winter was over, Cæſar 
marched againſt Antony by the route of Syria, and 
ſent his lieutenants on the fame buſineſs into Africa. 
When Peluſium was taken, it was rumoured that 
Seleucus had delivered up the place with the con- 
nivance or confent of Cleopatra : whereupon, the 
queen, in order to juſtify herſelf, gave up the wife 
and children of deleucus into the hands of Antony. 
Cleopatra had erected, near the temple of Iſis, ſome 


- monuments of extraordinary fize and magnificence. 


To thele ſhe removed her treaſure, her gold, ſilver, 
emeralds, pearls, ebony, ory, and cinnamon ; to- 
gether with a large quantity of flax, and a number 
of torches. Cæfar was under ſome apprehenſions 
about this immenſe wealth, leſt, upon ſome ſudden 
emergency, ſhe ſhould ſet fire to the whole. For 
this reaſon he was continually ſending meſſengers to 
her with aſſurances of gentle and honourable treat- 
ment, while in the mean time he haſtened to the city 
with his army. 

When he arrived, he encamped near the Hippo- 
drome ; upon which Antony made a briſk fally, 
routed the cavalry, drove them back into their 
trenches, and returned to the city with the com- 
placency of a conqueror. As he was going to the 

alace he met Cleopatra, whom, armed as he was, 
he kiſſed without ceremony, and at the ſame time 
he recommended to her favour a brave ſoldier who 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the engagement. She 
preſented .the ſoldier with a cuiraſs and helmet of 


gold ; which he took, and the ſame night went over 


to Cœſar. After this, Antony challenged Cæſar to 


fight him in f ngle combat; but Cæſar only anſwered 


that 1 might thiak of many other ways to end his 
life. 
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tife. Antony, therefore, concluding that he could 
not die more honourably than in battle, determined 
to attack Ceſar at the ſame time both by fea and 
land. The night preceding the execution of this de- 
ſign, he ordered his ſervants at ſupper to render him 
their beſt ſervices that evening, and fill the wine 
round plentifully, for the day following they might 
belong to another maſter, whilſt he lay extended on 
the ground, no longer of conſequence either to them 
or to himſelf. His friends were affected, and wept 
to hear him talk thus: which, when he perceived, 
he encouraged them by aſſurances that his expecta- 
tions of a glorious victory were at leaſt equal to thoſe 
of an honourable death. At the dead of night, when 
univerſal ſilence reigned through the city, a ſilence 
that was deepened by the awful thought of the en- 
ſuing day, on a ſudden was heard the found of mu- 


hcal inſtruments, and a noiſe which reſembled the 


exclamations of Bacchanals. This tumultuous pro- 
ceſſion ſeemed to pats through the whole city, and to 
go out at the gate which led to the enemy's camp. 
Thoſe who reflected on this prodizy, concluded that 
Bacchus, the god whom Antony aiiected to imitate, 
had then forſaken him. | 
As toon as it was light, he led his infantry out of 
the city, and poſted them on a riſing 
whence he faw his fleet advance towards the enemy. 
There he ſtood waiting for the event; but, as ſoon as 
the two fleets met, they hailed cach other with their 
ours in a very friendly manner (Antony's fleet mak- 
ing the firſt advances) and failed together peaceably 
towards the city, This was no ſooner done, than 
the cavalry deſerted him in the fame manner, and 
ſurrendered to Cæſar. His infantry were routed ; 
and, as he retired to the city, he exclaimed, that 
Cleopatra had betrayed him to thoſe with whom he 
was fighing only for her ſake. 
The unhappy queen, dreading the effects of his 
angcr, fled to her monument ; and having ſecured 
it 
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it as much as poſſible with bars and bolts, ſhe gave 
orders that Antony ſhould be informed ſhe was dead. 
Belicving the information to be true, he cried, © An- 
« tony, why doſt thou delay? What is life to thee, 
« when it is taken from her for whom alone thou 
te couldſt wiſh to live?” He then went to his cham- 
ber, and opening his coat of mail, he ſaid, I am 
* not diſtreſſed, Cleopatra, that thou art gone be- 
« fore me, for I ſhall ſoon be with thee ; but I 
« prieve to think that I, who have been ſo diſtin- 
« guiſhed a general, ſhould be inferior in magnani- 
“ mity to a woman.” He was then attended by a 
faithful ſervant, whole name was Eros. He had en- 
gaged this fervant to kill him whenever he ſhould 
think it neceflary; and he now demanded that ſer- 
vice. Eros drew his {word, as if he deſigned to kill 
him; but, ſuddenly turning about, he flew himſelf, 
and fell at his maſter's feet. This, Eros, was 
« greatly done,” ſaid Antony; thy heart would 
« not permit thee to kill thy maſter ; but thou halt 
« taught him what to do by thy example.” He 
then plunged his tword into his bowels, and threw 
himſelf on a couch that ſtood by. The wound, 
however, was not ſo deep as to cauſe immediate 
death ; and the blood ſtopping as he lay on the 


couch, he came to himſelf, and intreated thoſe who 


ſtood by to put him out of his pain. They all fled, 
nevertheleſs, and left him to his cries and torments, 
till Diomedes, ſecretary to Cleopatra, came with 
her requeſt, that he would come to her in the mo- 
nument. When Antony found that ſhe was ſtill 
living, it gave him freſh ſpirits; and he ordered his 
tervants to take him up. Accordingly they carried 
him in their arms to the door of the monument. 


Cleopatra would not fufter the door to be opened ; 


but a cord being let down from a window, Antony 
was faſtened to it, and ſhe, with her two women (all 
that were admitted into the monument) drew him 


up. 
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up. Nothing, as they who were preſent obſerved, 
could poſſibly be more affecting than that ſpectacle. 
Antony covered with blood, aud in the agonies of 
death, hoiſted up by a rope, and ſtretching out 
his hands to Cleopatra, while he was ſuſpended, for 
a conſiderable time in the air! For it was with the 
greateſt difficulty they drew him up, though Cleo- 
patra herſelf exerted all her ſtrength, Hraining 
every nerve, and diſtorting every feature with the 
violence of the effort; while thoſe who ſtood below 
endeavoured to animate and encourage her, and 
ſeemed to partake in all the toil and all the emo- 
tions that ſhe felt. When ſhe had drawn him up, 
and laid him on a bed, as the ſtood over him ſhe 
rent her clothes, beat and wounded her breaſt, and 
wiping the blood from his disfigured countenance, 
ſhe called him her lord, her emperor, her huſband! 
Her whole ſoul was abſorbed in his misfortunes ; 
and ſhe ſeemed totally to have forgotten that ſhe had 
any miſeries of her own. Antony ende1voured to 
foothe her as well as he was able, and called for 
wine; either becauſe he was thirſty, or becauſe he 
thought it might ſooner put him out of his pain. 
When he had drank, he advited her to conſult her 
own affairs, and her ſafety, ſo far as might be con- 
ſiſtent with honour, and to place her confidence in 
Proculeius rather than in the other friends of Cæſar. 
« As to himſelf, ” he faid, „that the ought rather 
eto rejoice in the remembrance of his paſt happi- 
« nefs, than to bewail his preſent misfortunes ; ſince 
« in his life he had been illuſtrious, and was not 
« inglorious in his death. He had conquered like 
„ a Roman; and ut was only by a Roman that he 
« was conquered,” A little before he expired, 
Proculeius arrived from Cæſar: For after Antony 
had ſtabbed himſelf, and was conveyed to Cleopatra, 
Dercetaeus, one of his guards, privately carried off 
his bloody ſword, and ſhewed it to Cæſar. When 
Cæſar beheld this token of Antony's death, he re- 
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tired to the inner part of his tent, and ſhed ſome 

ars in remembrance of a man who had been his re- 
Bes, his colleague in government, and his aſſociate 
in ſo many batiles and ſuch important affairs“. He 
then called his friends together, and read the letters 
which had paſſed between him and Antony; wherein 
it appeared that, though Cæſar had ſtill written in a 
rational and equitable manner, the anſwers of An- 
tony were infolent and contemptuous. Afﬀter this, 
he diſpatched Proculeius with orders to take Cleo- 
patra alive, if it were poſſible ; for he was extremely 
folicitous to ſave the tieaſures in the monument, 
which would fo greatly add to the glory of his 
triumph. However, ſhe refuſed to admit him into 
the monument, and woul only {peak to him through 
the bolted gate. The {ſubſtance of this conference 
was, that Cleopatra made a requiſition of the king- 
dom for her children, while Proculeius, on the other 
hand, encouraged her to truſt every thing to 
Cæſar. 

After he had reconnoitred the place, he ſent an 
account of it to Czlar ; upon which Gallus was 
diſpatched to. conter with Cleopatra. The thing was 
thus concerted : Gallus went up to the gate of the 
monument, and drew Cleopatra into converſation, 
while, in the mean time, Proculcius applied a lad- 
der to the window where Cleopatra had taken in 
Antony; and having got in with two ſervants, he 
immediately made for the place where Cleopatra was 
in conference with Gallus. One of her women diſ- 
covered him, and immediately {creamed aloud, 
& Wretched Clcopa tra, you are taken alive !” She 
turned about, 2 ſeeing Proculeius, the ſame in- 


* This retirement of Cæſar was certainly an affectation of 
concern. The death of Antony had been an invariable object 
with him. He was too cowardly to think himſelf ſafe while he 
lived; and, to expoſe his weaknets by reading his letters the mo- 
ment he was informed of his death, was ceriainly no proof mat 
he felt even then any teadezaets tor his memory, 


ſlant 
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ſtant attempted to ſtab herſelf; for to this intent ſhe 
always carried a dagger about with her. Proculeius, 
however, prevented her ; and, expoſtulating with 
her as he held her in his arms, he intreated her not 
to be ſo injurious to herſelf or to Cæſar: that ſhe 
would not deprive ſo humane a prince of the glo 
of his clemency, or expoſe him by her diſtruſt to the 
imputation of treachery or cruelty. At the ſame 
time, he took the dagger from her, and ſhovuk her 
clothes, leſt ſhe ſhould have poiſon concealed about 
her. Cæſar alſo ſent his freedman, Epaphrodirus, 
with orders to treat her with the greateſt politeneſs ; 
but, by all means, to bring her alive. 

Ceſar entered Alexandria converſing with Arius 
the philoſopher ; and that he might do him honour 
before the people, he led him by the band. When 
he entered the Gymnaſium, he aſcended a tribunal 
which had been erected for him, and gave aſſurances 
to the citizens, who proſtrated themſelves before him, 
that the city ſhould not be hurt. He told them he 
had different motives for this. In the firit place, it 
was built by Alexander; in the next place, he ad- 
mired it for its beauty and magnitude; and, laſtly, 
he would ſpare it, were it but for the ſake of his 
friend Arius, who was born there, Cæſar gave him 
the high honour of this appellation, and pardoned 
many at his requeſt. Amongſt theſe was Philoſtra- 
tus, one of the moſt acute and eloquent fophiſts of 
his time. This man, without any right, pretended 
to be a follower of the academics; and Cwzſar, from 
a bad opinion of his morals, rejected his petition : 
Upon which the ſophiſt followed Arius up and down 
in a mourning cloke, with a long white beard, cry- 
ing conſtantly, 


T he wiſe, if really ſuch, will ſave the wiſe. 


Cæſar heard and pardoned him, not ſo much out of 
favour, as to ſave Arius from the impertinence and 
envy he might incur on his account. 


VoL. V. Han Antyllus, 
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Antyllus, the eldeſt ſon of Antony by Fulvia, was 
betrayed by his tutor 'Theodorus, and put to death, 
While the ſoldiers were beheading him, the tutor 
ſtole a jewel of conſiderable value, which he wore 
about his neck, and concealed it in his girdle; 
When he was charged with it, he denied the fact; 
but the jewel was found upon him, and he was cru- 
cified. Cæſar appointed a guard over Cleopatra's 
children and their governors, and allowed them an 
honourable ſupport. Cæſario, the reputed ſon of 
Cæſar the dictator, had been ſent by his mother, 
with a conſiderable ſum of money, through Athio- 
pia into India: But Rhodon, his governor, a man 
of the ſame principles with Theodorus, perſuading 
him that Cæſar would certainly make him king of 
Egypt, prevailed on him to turn back. While Cæ- 
ſar was deliberating how he ſhould diſpoſe fof him, 
Arius is ſaid to have obſerved, that there ought not, 
by any means, to be too many Cæſars. Soon after 
the death of Cleopatra, he was flain. 

Many conſiderable princes begged the body of 
Antony, that they might have the honour of giving 
it burial ; but Cæſar would not take it from Cleo- 
patra, who interred it with her own hands, and per- 
formed the funeral rights with great magnificence ; 
for ſhe was allowed to expend what ſhe thought pro- 
per on the occaſion. The exceſs of her affliction, 
and the inflammation of her breaſt, which was 
wounded by the blows ſhe had given it in her 
anguiſh, threw her into a fever. She was pleaſed to 
find an excule in this for abſtaining from food; and 
hoped, by this means, to die without interruption. 
The phyſician in whom ſhe placed her principal 
confidence was Olympus; and, according to his 
ſhort account of theſe tranſactions, ſhe made uſe of 
his advice in the accompliſhment of her deſign. Cæ- 
ſar, however, ſuſpected it: and that he might pre- 
vail on her to take the neceſſary food and phyſic, 


he 
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he threatened to treat her children with ſeverity. 
Thi: had che deſired effect; and her reſolution was 
overborne *. 

A few days after, Cæſar himſelf made her a 
viſit of condolence and conſolation. She was then 
in an undreſs, and lying negligently on a couch; 
but when the conqueror entered the apartment, 
though ſhe had nothing on but a ſingle bed-gown, 
ſhe aroſe and threw herſelf at his fert. Her face 
was out of figure, her hair in diforder, her voice 
trembling, her eyes funk, and her boſom bore the 
marks of the injuries ſhe had done it. In mort, her 
perſon gave you the image of her mind; yet, in 
this deplorable condition, there were ſome remains 
of that grace, that ſpirit and vivacity which had fo 
peculiarly animated her former charms, and ſtill ſome 
gleams of her native eleg ince might be ſeen to wan- 
der over her melancholy countenance . 

When Cæſar had replaced her on her couch, and 
ſeated himſelf by her, the endeavoured to juſtify the 
part ſhe took againſt him in the war, alleging the 
neceſſity ſhe was under, and her fear of Antony : 
but when ſhe found that theie apologies had no 
weight with Cæſar, ſhe had recourſe to prayers and 
intreaties, as if ſhe had beei really deſirous of life; 
and, at the ſame time, ſhe put into his hands an 


Cleopatra certainly poſſeſſed the virtues of fidelity and 
natural affection in a very eminent degree. She had leveril op- 
portunities of betraying Antouy, could ſhe have been induced 
to it either by fear or ambition. Her tenderneſs for her children 
was always tupe! or to her ſelf- love; and ſhe had a greatneſs of 
ſoul which Cæſar never knew, 

+ Dion gives a more pompous account of her reception of 
Cæſar. She received him, he tells us, in a magnificent apart- 
ment, lying on a ſplendid bed, in a mourning habit, which pecu- 
liarly becaine her ; that ſhe had ſeveral pictures of Julius Cefar 
placed near her., and ſome letters ſhe had received from him in 

er boſom. The converſation turned on the fame {ſubject ; and 
her ſpeech on the occaſion is recorded. Dion, L. 54. 
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inventory of her treaſure. Seleucus, one of her 
treaſurers, who was preſent, accuſed her of ſup- 
preſſing ſome articles in the account; upon which 
the ſtarted vp from her couch, c caught him by the 
hair, and gave him ſeveral blows on the face. Cæ- 
ſar ſmiled at this ſpirited reſentment, and endea- 
voured to pacify her: © But how is it to be borne,” 
ſaid ſne, Cefar, if, while even you honour me 
& with a viſit in my wretched ſituation, I mult be 
& affronted by one of my own ſervants? Suppoſing 
ce that I have reſerved a few trinkets, they were by 
e no means intended as ornaments for my own per- 
“ ſon in theſe miſerable fortunes, but as little pre- 
« {ents for Octavia and Livia, by whole good offices 
« might hope to find favour with you.” Cæſar 
was not diſpleaſed to hear this, becauſe he flattered 
himſelf that ſhe was willing to live. He, therefore, 
aſſured her, that, whatever ſhe had reſerved, the 
might diſpoſe of at her plealure; and that ſhe might, 
in every reſaeRt, depend on the moſt honourablc 
treatment. After this he took his leave, 1n con- 
fidence that he had brought her to his purpoſe; but 
the decerved him. 

There was in Cæſar's train a young nobleman, 
whole name was Cornelius Dolabella. He was 
ſmitten with the charms of Cleopatra; and having 
engaged to communicate to her every thing that 
paſſed, he ſent her private notice that Cæſar was 
about to return into Syria; and that, within three 
days, ſhe would be ſent away with her children. 
When ſhe was informed ot this, ſhe requeſted of 
Cæſar permt, Hon to make 89 5 laſt oblations to An- 
tony. This being granted, ſhe was conveycd to the 
place where he was Me and knecling at his 
tomb, with her Women, he thus addrefied the 
manes of the dead: It is not long, my Antony, 
e ſince with theſe 1 L buried thee: Alas! they 
<« then were free; but thy. Cleopatra is now a pri- 
« foner, attended by a guard, left, in the tranſports 
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© of her grief, ſhe ſhould disfigure this captive 
* body, which is reſerved to adorn the triumph over 
ce thee. Thele are the laſt offerings, the laſt honours 
« ſhe can pay thee; for ſhe is now to be conveyed 
«© to a diſtant country. Nothing could part us 
c while we lived; but in death we are to be divided. 

Thou, though a Roman, leſt buried in Egypt; 
„ and 1, an Egyptian, mult be interred in Italy, 
* the only favour I ſhall receive from thy country, 
« Yet, if the gods of Rome have power or mercy 
left (for ſurely thoſe of Egypt have forſaken us *) 
let them not ſuffer me to be led in living triumph 
% to thy dilgrace! No!l—hide me, hide me with 
ce thee in the grave; for lite, ſince zbo4 hail left it, 
«© has been miſery to me.“ 

Thus the unhappy queen bewailed her misfor- 
tunes; and, after ſhe had crowned the tomb with 
flowers, and kifled it, {he ordered her bath to be 
prepared. When ſhe had bathed, the ſat down to 
a magnificent ſupper ; ſoon after which, a peaſant 
came to the gate with a {mall baſket. The guards 
enquired what 1t contained ; and the man who 
brought 1t, putting by the leaves which lay upper- 
moſt, ſhewed them a parcel of figs. As they ad- 
mired their fize and beauty, he imiled and Had 
them take ſome ; but they refuſed, and not ſuſpe&- 
ing that the baſket contained any thing elſe, it was 
carried in. After {upper Cleopatra ſent a letter to 
Cæſar, and ordering every body out of the monu- 
ment except her two women, ſhe made faſt the door. 
When Cæſar opened the letter, the plaintive ſtyle 
in which it was written, and the ſtrong requeſt that 


* Tt was the opinion of the ancients, that the gods forſook 
the vanquiſhed. Thus Virgil: 
Exceſſere omnes, adytis ariſque relictis, 
Dii, quibus imperium hoc ſteterat. En. xi. 
And Tacitus, | 
Alieni jam imperii deos. 
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ſhe might be buried in the ſame tomb with Antony, 
made him ſuſpect her deſign. At firſt he was for 
haſtening to her himſelf ; but he changed his mind, 
and diſpatched others *. Her death, however, was 
ſo ſudden, that though they who were ſent ran the 
whole way, alarmed the guards with their apprehen- 
ſions, and immediately broke open the doors, they 
found her quite dead +, lying on her golden bed, 
and dreiled in all her royal ornaments. Iras, one of 
her women, lay dead at her feet, and Charmicn, 
hardly able to ſupport herſelf, was adjuſting her 
miſtreſs's diadem. One of Czfar's metlengers ſaid 
angrily, * Charmion, was this well donc?“ Per- 
* te&tly well,” {aid ſhe, © and worthy a deſcendant of 
© the kings of Egypt.“ She had no ſooner {aid this, 
than ſhe fell down dead. 

It is related by ſome, that an aſp was brought in 
amongſt the tigs, and hid under the leaves; and that 
Cleopatra had ordered u ſo that ſhe might be bitten 
without ſeeing it; but, however, upon removing, 
the leaves, ſhe perceived it; and ſaid, * This is 
* what I wanted.“ Upon which ſhe immediately 
held out her arm to it. Others ſay that the aſp was 
kept in a water veſſel, and that ſhe vexed and prick- 
ed it with a golden ſpindle till it had ſeized her arm. 
Nothing of this, however, could be aſcertained ; for 
it was reported likewiſe, that ſhe carried about with 
her a certain poiſon in a hollow bodkin that ſhe 
wore in her hair; yet there was neither any mark of 
poiſon on her body, nor was there any ſerpent found 
in the monument, though the track of a reptile was 
ſaid to have been diſcovered on the ſea- ſands oppoſite 
to the windows of Cleopatra's apartment. Others, 
again, have affirmed, that ſhe had two ſmall punc- 
tures on her arm, apparently occaſioned by the ſting 
of the aſp ; and it 1s clear that Czlar gave credit to 


* This is another inſtance of his perſonal cowardice, 
Dion ſays that Caeſar ordered her to be ſucked by the „/ llt, 
that the poiſon might be drawn out; but it was too late, 
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this; for her effigy, which he carried in triumph, 
had an aſp on the arm“. 

Such are the accounts we have of the death of 
Cleopatra; and though Cæſar was much d iſappoint- 
ed by it, he admired her fortitude, and ordered her 
to be buried in the tomb of Antony, with all the 
magnificence due to her quality. Her women, too, 
were, by his orders, interred with great funeral pomp. 
Cleopatra died at che age of thirty nine, after having 
reigned twenty-two years; the fourteen laſt in con- 
junction with Antony. Antony was fifty- three, ſome 
ſay fifty-fix, when he died. His ſtatues were all de- 
moliſhed, but Cleopatra's remained untouched; for 
Archibius, a friend of hers, gave Cæſar a thouſand 
talents for their redemption. 

Antony leſt by his three wives ſeven children +, 
whereof only Antyllus, the eldeſt, was put to death: 
Octavia took the teſt, and educated them with her 
own. Cleopatra, hi: daughter by Cleopatra, was 


married to. Juba, one of the politeſt princes of his 


time; and Octavia made Antony, his fon by Fulvia, 
ſo conſiderable with Ceſar, that after Agrippa and 
the ſons of Livia, he was generally allowed to hold 
the firſt place in his favour. Octavia, by her firſt 
huſband Marcellus, had two daughters, and a ſon 
named Marcellus. One of theſe daughters ſhe mar- 
ried to Agrippa; and the ſon married a daughter of 
Cæſar's. But as he died ſoon after, and Octavia 
obſerved that her brother was at a loſs whom he 
ſhould adopt in his place, the prevailed on him to 
give his daughter Julia to Agrippa, though her own 
daughter muſt neceſſarily be divorced to make way 
for her. Cæſar and Agrippa having agreed on this 


* This may be a matter of doubt. There would, of courſe, 
be an aſp on the diadem of the effigy, became it was peculiar to 


the kings of Egypt; and this might give rite to the re ort ot an 


aſp being on the arm. 


+ By Pulvia, he had Antyllus and Antony: by Cleotatra, he 


had Cleopatra, Ptolemy, and Alexander; and by Octavia, An- 


tonia, major and minor. 
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point, ſhe took back her daughter and married her 
to Antony. Of the two daughters that Octavia had 
by Antony, one was marr ied to Domitius Anobar- 
bus; and the other, Antonia, ſo much celebrated for 
her beauty and virtue, married Druſus, the ſon of 
Livia, and ſon-in-law to Ceſar. Of this line came 
Germanicus and Claudius. Claudius was aſterwards 
emperor; and fo likewiſe was Caius, the ſon of 
Germanicus, who, after a ſhort but infamous reign, 
was put to death together with his wife and daughter, 
Agrippina, who had Lucius Domitius by Ainobar- 


bus, was afterwards married to Claudius Caeſar. He 


adopted Domitius, whom he named Nero Germani- 
cus. This Nero, who was emperor in our times, 
put his own mother to death; and, by the madneſs 
of his conduct, went near to ruin the Roman em- 
pire. He was the fifth in deſcent from Antony. 


DEM E- 
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DEMETRIUS and ANTONY 


CO MFE ARE D. 


S Demetrius and Antony both paſſed through 

a variety of fortune, we' ſhall conſider, in 

the firſt place, their reſpective power and celebrity: 
Theſe were hereditary to Demetrius; for Antigonus, 
the moſt powerful of Alexander's ſucceſſors, had 
reduced all Aſia during his ſon's minority. On 
the other hand, the father of Antony was, indeed, 
a man of character, but not of military character; 
yet though he had no public influence or reputation 


to bequeath to his fon, that ſon did not heſitate to 


aſpire to the empire of Cæſar; and, without any 
title either from conſanguinity or alliance, he effec- 
tually inveſted himſelf with all that he had ac- 
quired : art: leaſt, by his own peculiar weight, after 
he had divided the world into two parts, he took the 
better for himſelf. By his heutenants he conquered 
the Parthians, and drove back the barbarous na- 
tions about Caucaſus, as far as the Caſpian fea, 
Even the leſs reputable parts of his conduct are 
ſo many teſtimonies of his greatneſs. The father of 
Demetrius thought it an honour to marry him to 
Phila, the daughter of- Antipater, though there was 
a diſparity in their years; while Antony's connection 
with Cleopatra was confidered as a degrading Cir- 
cumſtance, although Cleopatra, in wealth and mag- 
nificence, was iuperior to all the princes of her 
time, Arſaces excepted. Thus he had raiſed him- 
ſelf ro ſuch a pitch of grandeur, that the world in 


general thought him entitled even to more than he 


wiihed. 
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In Demetrius's acquif'jon of empire, there was 
nothin® reprebenſble. He extended it only to na- 
tons inured to flavery, and defirons of being go- 
verned. But the arbitrary power of Antony grew 
on he execrable policy of a tyrant, who once more 
reduced to flavery a people that had ſhaken off the 
yoke : conlequently the greateſt of his actions, his 
conqueſt of Brutus and Caſſius, is darkened with 
the inglorious motive of wreſting liberty from Rome. 
Demetrius, during his better fortunes, conſulted the 
liberties of Greece, and removed the garriſons from 
the cities; while Antony made it his boaſt that he 
had deſtroyed the aſſertors of his country's freedom 
in Macedonia. | 

Antony is praiſed for his liberality and munificence; 
in which, however, Demetrius is ſo far his ſuperior, 
that he gave more to his enemies than the former did 
to his friends. Antony was honoured for allowing 
a magnificent funeral to Brutus; but Demetrius 
buried every enemy he had flain, and ſent back his 
prifoners to Ptolemy, not only with their own pro- 
perty, but with preſents. 

Both were inſolent in proſperity, and fell with too 
much eaſe into luxury and indulgence: but we 
never find Demetrius neglecting his affairs for his 
pleaſures. In his hours of leiſure, indeed, he had 
his Lamia, whoſe office it was, like the fairy in the 
fable, to lull him to ſleep, or amuſe him in his play. 
When he went to war his ſpear was not bound about 
with ivy; his helmet did not ſmell of perfume; he 
did not come in the foppery of dreſs out of the cham- 
bers of the women. The riots of Bacchus and his 
train were huſhed; and he became, as Euripides ſays, 
the miniſter of Mars : in ſhort, he never loſt a battle 
through the indulgence of luxury. This could not 
be ſaid of Antony. As in the pictures of Hercules 
we {ec Omphale ſtealing his club and his hon's ſkin, 
{o Cleopatra frequently difarmed Antony, and, while 
he ſhould have been proſecuting the moſt neceſſary 
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expeditions, led him to dancing and dalliance on the 
ſhores of Canopus and 'Taphoſfiris *. So, likewiſe, 
as Paris came from battle to the boſom of Helen, 
and even from the lols of victory to her bed, Anton 
threw victory itſelf out of his hands to follow Cleo- 
atra. 
g Demetrius, being under no prohibition of the laws, 
but following the examples of Philip and Alexander, 
Lyſimachus and Ptolemy, married ſeveral wives, 
and treated them all with the greateſt honour. An- 
tony, though it was a thing unheard of amongſt the 
Ronzans, had two wives at the ſame time. Beſides, 
he baniſhed her who was properly his wife and a 
citizen, from his houſe, to I aa a foreigner, with 
whom he could have no legal connection. From 
their marriages, of courſe, one of them found no 
inconvenience ; the other ſuffered the greateſt evils. 
In reſpect of their amours, Antony was compara- 
tively pardonable and modeſt. Hiſtorians tell us, 
that the Athenians turned the dogs out of the cita- 
del, becauſe they had their procreative intercourſe 
in public. But Demetrivs had his courtezans, and 
diſhonoured the matrons of Athens even in the tem- 
ple of Minerva. Nay, though cruelty ſeems to be 
inconſiſtent with ſenſual gratifications, he ſcrupled 
not to drive the molt beautiful and virtuous youth 
in the city to the extremity of death, to avoid his 
brutal deſigus. In ſhort, Antony, by his amorous 
indulgences, hurt only himſelf; Demetrius injured 
others. | 
With regard to their behaviour to their parents 
and relations, that of Demetrius is irreproachable; 
but Antony facrificed his uncle to the ſword of Cæ- 
{ar, that he might be empowered in his turn to cut 
off Cicero -A crime the latter was, which could 


* Strabo mentions this as a romantic place near the ſea, full 


of rocks, where the young people went to amuſe themſelves. 
Lib. xvii. | | 
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never be made pardonable, had Antony even ſaved 
and not ſacrificed an uncle by the means! They are 
both accuſed of perfidy, in that one of them threw 
Artabazus into priſon ; and the other killed Alexan- 
der. Antony, however, has ſome apology in this 
caſe ; for he had been abandoned and betrayed by 


Artabazus in Media. But Demetrius was ſuſpected 


of laying a falſe accuſation againſt Alexander, and 
of punithing, not the otiend-r, but the injured. 

There is this difference, too, in their military ope- 
rations, that Demetrius gained every victory himſelf; 
and, many of Antony's laurels were won by his heu- 
tenants. 

Both loſt their empire by their own fault; but by 
different means. The former was abandoned by his 
people; the latter deſorted his, even whilſt they were 
fighting for him. The fault of Demetrius was, 
that, by his conduct, he loſt the affection of his 
army: the fault of Antony, his deſertion and ne- 
glect of that affection. Neither of them can be ap- 
proved in their death; but Demetrius much leſs 


than Antony ; for he N himſelf to fall into the 


hands of the enemy, and, with a ſpirit that was troly 
beſtial, endured an impriſonment of three years for 
nothing but the low indulgences of appetite. There 
was a deplorable weakneſs and many diſgraceful cir- 
cumſtances attending the death of Antony; but he 
effected it at laſt without falling i into the enemy's 


hands. 


END OF THE FIFTH VOLUME. 
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